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INTRODUCTION. 



TOURING the last two years, various changes have 
been made in the works of art in Florence. Many 
have been removed from Iheir original positions to fill the 
public Museums. It is to be hoped that the changes 
already effected will be deemed sufficient, and that the 
streets and piazzas will be allowed to remain as they now 
are. The vacuum left by the removal of David from the 
place where Michael Angelo himself placed the statue, and 
the laige modem houses which have replaced the old 
*Tetto de' Pisani' (the former Post Office) on the west 
side of the Piazza della Signoria, have greatly altered the 
aspect of that most interesting centre of old Florence. 
The foreign visitor may ask why after so long a period, 
in which David stood sentinel before the Municipal Palace, 
he might not have been allowed to remain, and some 
shelter be contrived to protect him from the inclemency 
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of the winter : but if this be matter of regret, there is 
greater reason to admire and approve of the new mu- 
seums of San Marco, and of the Bargello ; which last — 
the old dwelling of tyranny, the torture chamber, and the 
prison — has been converted into a receptacle for objects 
of artistic and historic value. The collection of Tuscan 
fauna lately added to the Museum of Natural History, 
when thrown open to the public, will be of important 
service to the Tuscan people, as well as interesting to 
the foreigner ; it is at present closed, except to the 
Professors of the Museum, and to those who are admitted 
by favour. 

1877. 
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PUBLIC GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS 

OF FLORENCE. 



THE UFFIZL 

A ITE begin our review of the public galleries with the 
Uffizi, as it contains the works of artists from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth century, arranged chronologically, 
and thus illustrating the History of Art from the revival to- 
the decline. The limits of this volume oblige us to confine 
our description almost entirely to Tuscan, and especially 
Florentine Art ; and, with rare exceptions, we mention the 
names or works of celebrated painters or sculptors of other 
schools. We hope thus to afibrd some assistance to the 
foreigner who may not have time to acquire a profound 
knowledge of the subject, and who, at first sight, may find 
it difficult to discover any merit, still less beauty, in the 
early native style of painting. 

Inrst Corridor, 

The Corridor extending along three sides of the Uffizi 
Gallery is lined with sarcophagi, statues, and busts, as well 
as pictures, all deserving attention, though, with few excep- 
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tions, inferior to the works of art contained in the adjoining 
rooms. Beneath the vaulted ceiling, which is painted in 
arabesques, are portraits of emperors, kings, and distin- 
guished persons of all nations ; they are only, however, in- 
ferior copies of mediocre pictures, and were placed here by 
the Grand-Duke Cosimo I. 

The earliest example of art in the gallery — No. i — ^is a 
picture of the Madonna and Child, by Andrea Rico of 
Candia, who lived in the latter half of the eleventh century. 
His works belong to what is called Byzantine art. The 
treatment of the subject is conventional; the figures dis- 
posed according to established usage, or in the manner 
commonly practised by the artists m Byzantium (Constan- 
tinople). The Child, seated on one hand of the Virgin, 
clings with a natural movement to her other hand ; though 
defective in drawing, the action is not devoid of grace ; the 
outline of the Virgin's head is traced with care, the nose is 
long, the eyes half closed, but sweet in expression, and 
there is a certain dignity in the pose of the head, which 
inclines to one side ; the colour, however, is brown, coppery, 
and hard. 

The two pictures which follow bear the name of Cimabue, 
but are feeble specimens of his school. Though a re- 
former of the art, Cimabue retained much of the Byzantine 
manner which prevailed in Italy before he ventured to pass 
the boundary of traditional rules, and endeavoured to in- 
troduce forms more analogous to nature, as well as possessing 
more classical beauty. 

No. 5 is a small picture of the school of Giotto, the 
pupil of Cimabue ; the Ascension of St. John the Evanv^ 
gelist, a subject treated in nearly the same manner by 
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Giotto himself in a chapel of Sta. Croce; this picture 
formed the predella, or lower part of an altar-piece, painted 
for the Guild of Silk Merchants, and bears their arms at 
either end. The arms of this guild consisted in a gate, the 
Porta di San Maria, which once stood near the Ponte 
Vecchio, in the quarter where the silk merchants had their 
residence. 

No. 6, Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, by Giotto. 
It was in the year 1276 that Cimabue took Giotto — a boy 
of ten years of age — from tending sheep in the fields to 
learn the art of painting. The intercourse with Germany, 
caused by the influx of Germans in the train of the 
emperors, as well as the residence of Italian merchants in 
Germany, already began to aflfect the style of architecture 
in Italy, when a Teutonic influence became likewise 
apparent in the art of painting. The approach to classics^ 
beauty of form sought by Cimabue, became subordinate to 
a dramatic representation of the story, and a more idealistic 
treatment. Cimabue had attempted to improve the ex- 
ternal form, Giotto now endeavoured to impart greater life 
and movement and to give expression to thought and 
feeling. 

In this picture, the angel presenting the cup to the 
Saviour, hardly differs from the conventional type in Rico's 
picture; but the countenance of Christ, especially the 
mouth, is singularly beautiful and meek, whilst his whole 
action suggests the idea of fervent prayer. St John 
has almost a feminine beauty, and he, as well as St. 
Peter and St James, is represented in a natural and easy 
posture of sleep. The background is gold, in accordance 
with the taste of the period ; the landscape is hard, and the 
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trees and rocks stiffs but the colours of the figures are soft 
and agreeable. A small grey-headed old man kneeling in 
one comer, and wearing the simple dress of a Florentine 
citizen, represents the donator, or the parson at whose 
request the picture was painted. The predella below is 
divided into two compartments ; in one, Judas betrays the 
Saviour by a kiss; in the other, Christ prepares for his 
crucifixion. In both the action is natural and full of life, 
but the shadows are brown, the nose and eyes still 
elongated ; the want of perspective in the heads produces 
flatness and false drawing, especially in the three-quarter 
face.* 

No. 7, a Pietk, or Lamentation over the Body of the 
Saviour, by Tommaso di Stefano, sumamed Giottino, or 
La Scimia della Natura — the Ape of Nature — from his close 
imitation of all he saw. Great uncertainty prevails regard- 
ing the history of Giottino ; but he undoubtedly belonged 
to the school of Giotto, and flourished about the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century. This distemper picture! 
has great merits ; the dead Christ is very noble in expression, 
and its calm, motionless form gives greater force by con- 
trast to the passionate grief of all around. The drawing 
of the body affords no indication of anatomical science, 
though, as described by Cavalcaselle, " the Saviour youth- 
ful, well-formed, and simply rendered, is a genuine piece of 
Giottesque nude." The most beautiful figures are : one of 
the Marys, who, with her back turned to the spectator, 

* Though of the school of Giotto, it is doubtfiil whether this picture 
is by the master himself. 

t Distemper — a glutinous vehicle, such as white of egg, or the juice 
of the fig-tree, used before an oil medium was invented. 
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kisses the hand of Christ with reverence as well as sorrow^ 
and St John, who contemplates the Saviour with clasped 
hands. The actions of the hands and heads correspond well, 
and express the abandonment of grief. St. Benedict and St 
Zenobius, with their hands laid on the heads of the persons 
before them, are fine; but the countenances of most of the 
figures are exaggerated, especially that of the Magdalene, at 
the feet of the Saviour. The background is gilt ; the colour 
warm and powerful, though with a want of harmony, arising 
from the violent red of the vermilion, which has apparently 
stood the test of time better than the other colours, or has 
been retouched. Giottino was noted for the brilliancy of 
his lights, and the depth of his shadows. 

Art in Tuscany was early divided into two great schools, 
the Florentine and the Siennese. There is greater action 
and life in the Florentine; a deeper sentiment with less 
variety in the Siennese. In the words of the German art 
critic, Kugler, " The first takes the lead in composition and 
character ; the second, in the spiritual charm of individual 
figures." * 

An Annunciation, No. 9, is an example of Siennese treat- 
ment, the joint work of Simone and Lippo Memmi ; it was 
painted in 1333, for the altar of Sant* Ansano in the 
Cathedral of Sienna. The fame of these artists was equal 
to that of Giotto ; the picture itself was probably wholly by 
Simone, and Lippo was employed for the decoration. It 
is thus described by Cavalcaselle : — " The Virgin, in the act 
of receiving the Angel, and shrinking with a side-long action 

* "Handbuch der Kunst geschichte,** von Franz Kugler — "Der 
Italienische Malerei der Romantischen Periode/* p. 503 ; " Der Italiea- 
ische Malerei der Crermanischeii Styles," p. 640. 
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and with affected softness of motion from him, is rendered 
with an extraordinary exaggeration of tenderness in the 
closed lids and hardly apparent iris of the eyes. The 
Angel is presented kneeling in a dress aiid style, all en- 
graved with embroidery in relief, and the words issuing from 
his mouth are given in a similar manner. This is a pic- 
ture whose affected tenderness might well have had in- 
fluence on the school of mystic painters. On one side 
St. Ansano, on the other St. Giulitta. In medallions, above 
6ach figure, a prophet. The picture is vertically split and 
Restored, so that the figure of the angel is injured." * St. 
Ansano is marked No. 8, and St. Giulitta No. lo in the 
Catalogue. 

Passing the entrance to the Gallery, No. 1 1 is the work 
of another Siennese artist, Pietro Laurati, a contemporary of 
the two Memmi and of the Florentine Giottino. Pietro 
Laurati has also been called Pietro Lorenzetti, which has 
caused Vasari to describe his paintings as if they had been 
the work of two artists. This picture was executed in 1340, 
but is not a good specimen of the master. A small picture, 
(No. 12) attributed to the same artist, but doubtful, repre- 
sents different incidents in the lives of celebrated hermits ; 
a subject he has treated in a large fresco on the walls of the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, and where he has shown a dramatic 
power, approaching more nearly to Giotto than to his own 
countryman, Simone Memmi. 

We return to Florentine art in the Annunciation, by 
Neri de* Bicci, No. 13, which, though not of superlative merit, 
deserves a passing notice, as the work of an artist belonging 

• See " Crowe and Cavalcaselle," voL it. p. 79, 
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to a family of painters of some reputation, who lived towards 
the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Neri belonged to the third generation, whose 
works mark a decline in art ; for the Bicci were among the 
last followers of Giotto. Neri*s pictures are flat, pale, and 
inharmonious in colour. The peacock's feathers in the 
wings of the Angel are symbolical of immortality. In the 
Annunciation — No. 14 — ^we return to the flourishing period 
of the Giottesque school. The artist is Agnolo Gaddi, a 
painter of great power, who preceded Neri de* Bicci by half 
a century. No. 15, a Coronation of the Virgin, with St. 
Francis and St. John the Baptist on one side, and St Ives 
and St. Dominick on the other. This picture has been 
attributed to Spinello of Arezzo, but it is hardly worthy of 
so great an artist, and may have been the work of his pupil, 
Gerini. It is defective in drawing, especially in the hands 
and feet ; but there is truth of expression, and the Virgin 
has a certain loveliness and grace. 

A large and important work by one of the most in- 
dividual artists of the Florentine school follows : No. 17, a 
Tabernacle in the form of a diptych, or panel enclosed 
within two doors, executed by Fra Angelico for the Guild 
of Flax Merchants in 1433 ; it was in their Residence, near 
the Mercato Vecchio, until 1777, when it was removed to 
this gallery. On the panel are the Virgin and Child, life- 
size; whilst on the surrounding arch are angels of sur- 
passing loveliness, playing musical instruments, the trumpet, 
organ, cymbals, psaltery, &a Inside the doors are repre- 
sented St. John the Baptist and St Mark; outside, St Mark 
as the patron saint of the Guild of Flax, and St. Peter.* 

* See Baigello, room containing works by Luca della Robbia. 
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The painter Fia Angelico, or more properly Fra Giovanni 
da Fiesole, was bom in 1407 in a Tuscan viDage of the 
province of Mugello. He was christened Guido, but took 
the name of Giovanni when he entered a Dominican 
monastery, still existing, half-way between Florence and 
Fiesole. His piety and wonderful skill in the delineation 
of celestial beings obtained for him the title of Angelico — 
the angelic So fully was he convinced of his own inspira- 
tion, that, beginning to paint with prayer, he never re- 
touched or altered his works. Living in an age when the 
sciences of drawing, perspective, and anatomy were still in 
their infancy, Fra Angelico was not in these respects superior 
to his contemporaries ; but his creative fancy and deep re- 
ligious sentiment, with the purity and sanctity of his life, 
enabled him to produce works of such exquisite delicacy, 
grace, and loveliness, that they seem to realise — as far as 
human means can realise — ^all our conceptions of a world of 
spirits. Making use of colour for shade, Fra Angelico 
appears to shun all approach to darkness ; whilst in subjects 
requiring various distances, he produces an atmosphere 
bathed in a supernatural light. 

No. 18 represents St Cosimo and St Damian, the patron 
saints pf the Medici family ; and in a predella below, a 
miracle by these holy doctors : both were executed by Bicci 
di Lorenzo, the father of Neri de* Bicci, in 1429. The pic- 
ture was once attached to a pilaster in the Cathedral of 
Florence, where Bicci di Lorenzo was much employed. 
The two saints of the Guild of Physicians are represented 
with their box of medicines and their pincers. The drawing 
is careful, though the colouring is flat The miracle below, 
according to the legend, is as follows: — ^A certain man, 
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afflicted with a cancer in his leg, went to perform his 
devotions in the Church of St Cosimo and St. Damian in 
Rome. He fell asleep, when the two saints appeared to 
him in a vision, and cutting off his diseased leg, they 
replaced it by that of a Moor lately dead, anointing the new 
leg with celestial ointments, so that the man became whole.* 

An Annunciation, No. 19, is by one of the school of 
Orcagna, who was among the most distinguished of Giotto's 
followers, and who, with a still greater artist, Masaccio, 
helped to bring the art of painting to the perfection which 
it attained a century later. 

The Adoration of the Magi, No. 20, is by Lorenzo 
Monaco (the monk). Though professedly a miniature 
painter or illuminator of manuscripts, this Camaldolese 
friar executed important works, both independently and 
assisted by Fra Angelico — who was, however, his junior. 
He was a pupil of Agnolo Gaddi, and his works have a 
certain affinity with those of his contemporary, Spinello of 
Arezzo ; in both the outline is hard, and there is less skill 
in the composition than individuality and variety of expres- 
sion. The colouring of Monaco's picture is bright and full, 
rather than harmonious, t 

No. 21, an Oblong Panel, probably one of the sides of a 
cassone^ or linen chest, which formed an important item in 
the bridal dowry of a wealthy Florentine family. The 
painting is by Piero di Cosimo, a man of eccentric habits, 
capricious in the choice of his subjects, which he treated 



• See Mrs. Jameson's " Sacred and Legendary Art," p. 258. 
t Lorenzo Monaco is the supposed author of the picture in the shrine 
of Or San Michcle. 
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fancifully. Bom in 1462, he was the boon companion of 
the artist Mariotto Albertinelli, and of Baccio della Porta, 
before this last became a friar under the name of Fra Bar- 
tolommeo. Piero di Cosimo was the master of many of the 
most remarkable painters of the day, the precursors or con- 
temporaries of Raffaelle. He lived at a period when a new 
school of art was springing up, when artists began to aban- 
don the conventional types of an earlier age, and to dis- 
cover the true principles of drawing and perspective. The 
subject of this picture is the Wedding of Perseus, at the 
moment when the hero displayed the head of Medusa, and 
turned his enemies into stone. The landscape background 
is agreeable, and there is even a charm in the soft prettiness 
of colour throughout. " The compositions,*' according to 
Cavalcaselle, "are rich in episode and action, in strange 
dresses, panoplies, and other naturalistic details, but the 
figures are somewhat affected, paltry, and pinched." These 
remarks are equally applicable to other pictures by Piero di 
Cosimo in this gallery, which likewise represent subjects 
taken from classic fable ; as, for example, No. 28, the 
Sacrifice to Jove for the Safety of Andromeda, and No. 32, 
in which Andromeda is liberated by Perseus from the 
sea-monster ; as well as in his finer treatment of the same 
subject, in the room of small pictures of the Tuscan schooL 
The Coronation of the Virgin, No. 23, is by Cosimo 
Rosselli, the assistant of Neri de* Bicci, and the master of 
Piero di Cosimo and Fra Bartolommeo. It is painted in full, 
warm colours, and is carefully drawn; there is, besides, 
beauty and grace, as well as variety of expression, in the 
surrounding cherubs. Cosimo Rosselli may be considered 
the link between the last of the degenerated Giottesque 
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school, With the new and superior class of art growing to 
maturity in the fifteenth century. 

No. 24, a Madonna adoring the Child, by Lorenzo 
Credi ; an angel crowns the child with olive ; the landscape 
background, though conventional, is in good perspective; 
the outlines hard, but correct ; the colour pale ; the Child 
is in a natural attitude, and the limbs delicately rounded 
and infantine. Credi was bom in Florence, 1459, and, as 
may be observed in his works, he was a conscientious and 
diHgent artist. The companion of Leonardo da Vinci in 
the school of Andrea Verrochio, he endeavoured to vie with 
him in the hard smooth surface he gave to his pictures ; 
and, as he lived at a period when artists were gradually 
substituting an oil medium for distemper, Credi himself 
carefully prepared his vehicle and pigments. 

No. 27, an Altar-piece by Lorenzo di Pietro, sumamed 
II Vecchietta, possibly from his delight in representing old 
age. He was more highly esteemed by his contemporaries 
than he has been in later times. This picture, painted in 
1447, has been much restored; it represents the Madonna 
and Child with St. Bartholomew, St. James, and one of the 
Magi kneeling on the left of the Virgin. St. Andrew, St. 
Laurence, and St, Dominick, on her right, the latter also 
kneeling. It was executed for one Giacomo d* Andreuccio, 
a silk merchant, as recorded in the inscription below. 

The next picture. No. 26, is by an artist who was 
among the first to introduce portrait into historical and 
sacred subjects. Giuliano d' Arrigo, sumamed Pesello ; he 
worked with his grandson, II Pesellino ; and as the younger 
man imbibed the spirit as well as manner of the elder, and 
only survived his grandfather eleven years, dying in 1457, 
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their works can hardly be distinguished from one another. 
The Peselli preceded Botticelli and Credi, and the grand- 
father began his studies under painters of the school of 
Giotto. The Adoration of the Magi, No. 26, is men- 
tioned by Vasari as having been executed by order of the 
Signory, or Government of Florence, for the Chapel of 
Santa Lucia de' Magnoli, which still exists in the Via de* 
Bardi. This picture contains a portrait of Donato Accia- 
juoli, celebrated in his days as an orator, philosopher, and 
mathematician, who died in 1478. The figure with a black 
cap on his head, and his hand raised, to the left of the 
spectator, may be supposed to represent Donato. There is 
much individuality, life, and variety of action, in the thirty 
figures composing this picture. The weakest part is the 
Holy Family — a defect not unusual with these artists, whose 
genius lies in portrait ; a landscape background and fore- 
ground filled in by dogs, hawks, &c., are all finished with 
minute attention to detail. The tawny brown colour is 
unpleasant, but is probably caused in part by time and 
restorations. 

No. 29, a Battle-piece, by Paolo Uccello, whose greatest 
work is the portrait of Sir John Hawkwood, in the Cathedral. 
This picture is an interesting specimen of his earliest 
attempts at perspective and foreshortening. The failures 
are more obvious from the attempt, like those of most 
beginners, being somewhat ambitious ; but, nevertheless, 
there are proofs of a great step having been made in ad- 
vance even of contemporary artists. This picture was one 
of four which adorned the garden of the Bartolini at Gual- 
fonda, near Florence. It is well described by Cavalcaselle : 
^ A daring boldness of action marks the knights and barbed 
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Steeds in tilt ; but the conception is more praiseworthy than 
successful; and the effect of certain movements, such as 
that of a kicking horse, is ludicrous and grotesque. Again^ 
the foreshortened position of a prostrate steed, presenting 
his belly and heels, as well as the legs of his fallen rider, to 
the spectator, suggests the wish, rather than the power, to 
overcome a difficulty of no mean kind. Perspective of 
broken lances, shields, and helmets, is laboriously carried 
out, and distant episodes of archers, men at arms, and dogs, 
show that Uccello already possessed the art of perspective ; 
but the spectator has before him the lifeless and wooden 
models of divers figures, their geometrical substance, without 
the final dressing that should give life to the form and 
its action. Added to this, sharp outlines cut out the figures, 
and the injury done by time and restorations to the colours, 
renders the whole production of less interest to the lover of 
good pictures than to the critic."* 

No. 31, a Madonna and Child, by Alessio Baldovinetti, 
supposed to have been a pupil of Paolo Uccello. He was 
bom in 1422, and was one of those artists engaged in im- 
proving the vehicle used in painting, and endeavouring to 
substitute oil for distemper. To the right of the Virgin are 
placed St. John the Baptist, St. Cosimo, and St. Damian, 
with St. Francis on his knees ; to her left, St. Laurence, his 
gridiron embroidered on the border of his deacon's dress ; 
St. Anthony and a warrior saint; St. Dominick kneels in the 
foreground. The heads are feeble, and the colour pale; 
but the drawing is carefiil, and the expression of the coun* 
tenances serious and pleasing. 



* See <* Crowe and Cavalcaselle," vol. IL p. 287. 
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Below this altar-piece is the portrait of a man in profile. 
No. 30, attributed to one of the Pollajuoli. The works of 
the two brothers, Antonio and Piero, are frequently con- 
founded. The dates of their births are 1433 and 1443. 
They followed in the track of the Peselli and Baldovinetti, 
and improved the practise in the use of oil They first 
introduced glazes in their draperies; a thin transparent 
warm colour passed over solid opaque painting, by which 
the drawing has been already made perfect. The final 
glazes give brilliancy to the lights and depth to the shadows. 
This portrait has evidently been a good likeness, in which 
the painter has given the character as well as features of his 
sitter. The lips, nostril, and eyes are drawn with great 
delicacy, and convey the impression of high breeding, with 
a refined but subtle disposition, reserve, and self-command, 
rather than courage or great talent. 

No. 38, Perseus rescuing Andromeda firom the sea- 
monster, by Piero di Cosimo. 

No. 36, a circular composition, by Luca Signorelli of 
Cortona : the Madonna and Child, four shepherds in the 
background, and, above the picture, three medallions 
painted in dead colour, which represent the. Saviour and two 
prophets. The expression of the Virgin is sad but tender, 
and her attitude is very graceful, though the drawing is not 
wholly correct. This artist belongs to a later period than 
the Pollajuoli ; the date of his birth is 1441, and his first 
impressions of art were taken firom the Umbrian schools, 
which softened the severe and bold character of his genius. 
He studied anatomy in Florence, and the impulse he gave 
to art may be traced firom Paolo Uccello and Michael 
Angelo. Signorelli is said to have painted this picture for 
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Lorenzo de* Medici. It was formerly in the Villa of 
Castello, near Florence. 

Nos. 32 and 34 are two portraits. The first is attributed 
to Piero di Cosimo, but recalls the manner of Andrea del 
Sarto. It is fine in expression and chiaroscuro, but has 
been much repainted. The second, possibly by Credi, is 
an excellent picture, remarkable for correct drawing and 
life, careful finish, and fine colour. No. 40, Jesus appearing 
to the Magdalene, a youthful painting by Andrea del 
Sarto, brought to the Gallery from the suppressed church of 
San Jacopo tra i Fossi. 

Among the artists of the period intervening between the 
Giottesque, and the maturity attained half a centiuy later, few 
hold a more important place than Sandro Botticelli Bom in 
Florence in 1447, twelve years before Lorenzo Credi, and when 
Fra Angelico was departing from this world, his style is as 
remarkable for individuality as that of the Dominican; 
whilst in the technical part of his art he excelled him. 
Though inferior to Fra Angelico in the qualities of spiritual- 
ized beauty and refinement of form, Botticelli has greater 
strength, with earnestness, purity, and even grace ; yet his 
angels are earth-bom, his Madonnas ordinary in feature, 
and his figures generally angular, with sharply-pointed 
elboivs ; but it is in the realm of profane story and allegory 
that this artist delights to indulge his luxuriant fancy. 

An example is found here in No. 39, the Birth of Venus, 
by Botticelli. The goddess has newly risen from the sea, 
and stands on a shell ; a nymph, typical of spring, prepares 
to throw a red mantle over her, whilst Zephyras and Aurora 
waft her towards the shore. The hands and feet of Venus 
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have evidently been studied from classical sculpture; they 
are drawn with care and elegance, and she stands gracefully 
with an air of timid bewilderment at first awakening to 
existence ; the tenderness of her expression gives an interest 
to features which are without any claim to a high order of 
charms, and invests them with a certain beauty. Spring, as 
she bounds forward, hardly seeming to touch the ground, 
is wonderfully buoyant for a figure so clumsy ; the move- 
ment produced by the wind on her dress, and on the mantle 
she holds towards Venus, is well given. The male and 
female figures we have called Zephyrus and Aurora, who 
scatter roses and breathe on the goddess, have their gar- 
ments blown back in the contrary direction by the current 
of air caused by the rapidity of their descent. The sky is 
grey as in early morning ; the ripple on the sea is marked 
by a succession of even conventional curves ; the golden 
light of dawn touches the edge of the shell and the rushes 
in the foreground, and sparkles on the sea-shore ; but the 
general tone of the picture is sober. It is painted in dis- 
temper, and was executed by order of Lorenzo de' Medici 
for the Villa of Castello, for which villa Botticelli also 
painted an Allegory on Spring, now in the Florentine 
Academy. 

No. 41 IS a large picture by Gerino of Pistoia, of the 
Madonna and Child, with St. James, St. Cosimo, and Mary 
Magdalene on their right, and St. Catherine, St. Louis, 
St.. Ives, and St. Roch on their left. Gerino lived early in 
the sixteenth century, and studied in the school of Perugino, 
the master of RafFaelle. This picture was painted in 1529, 
when the artist's powers were declining. It is a feeble pro- 
duction, and only deserves notice because by the hand of 
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one who, in his best days, was considered a worthy repre- 
sentative of the school, and who possessed the qualities of a 
diligent colourist and a fair copyist of his master (Perugino), 
as regards type and proportion, drawing and colour. 

No. 42, a Madonna and Child, with St. Blaise and St. 
Bartholomew on either side, by Pinturicchio. This painter, 
born in 1454, was the friend and assistant of Perugino. 
The picture is extremely lovely, both in expression and 
colour. Behind St. Blaise is the instrument of his martyr- 
dom. He was, according to Mrs. Jameson, a popular saint 
in England and France, but of Greek origin. When Bishop 
of Sebaste, in Cappadocia, he was obliged to fly from the 
persecution of Diocletian, but his piety and gentleness 
enabled him to obtain power even over wild beasts sent to 
destroy him ; he was finally tortured, having his flesh torn 
with iron combs such as are used to card wool, and beheaded. 

No. 44, a Madonna and Child with St. Elizabeth, by 
Mariano Graziadei of Pescia, a pupil of Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, 
who flourished about the middle of the sixteenth century ; 
this is his only remaining picture, and was once the altar- 
piece in the Chapel of St. Bernard in the Palazzo Vecchio. 
It has feeling, though accompanied with exaggeration. 

Nos. 52 and 54 represent the Angel and the Madonna of 
the Annunciation, and are by Angelo Bronzino, a master of 
the second revival ; pure in drawing and colour, but insipid. 

No. 53, a Spasimo, or Christ bearing His Cross, by 
Passignano, who died in 1638. We find grandeiu: of expres- 
sion and correct drawing in this picture, which was executed 
for the Jesuits' Church of San Giovannino, in Florence, but 
nothing to awaken devotion or to touch the heart. 

No. 60, a Magdalene by Cristofano. AUori, and No. 62, 

c 
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the same subject by Cigoli, the two greatest masters of the 
second revival. 

No. 6 1, a Crucifixion by Lorenzo Lippi, a Florentine of 
the seventeenth century ; the drawing is that of a well- 
taught artist, faultless in execution and colour, but wanting 
the touch of genius, and therefore devoid of interest This 
painter wrote a poem, which has some reputation, called 
the " Malimantile." 

The remaining pictures in this Corridor, though by 
masters of some celebrity in the seventeenth century, are not 
of sufficient importance to detain the visitor. 

J^oom of Old Masters. 

The farthest room in the suite, assigned to Tuscan 
Art, contains the works of the earliest painters, which we 
proceed to examine in the order of their date, rather than 
as they are numbered in the Catalogue. 

No. 1,293, an Altar-piece by Giovanni da Milano, one of 
the most eminent artists of the Giottesque school. Although 
a native of Milan, Giovanni learnt his art in Florence, and 
was so highly esteemed by his contemporary Taddeo Gaddi, 
that Taddeo on his deathbed committed to him the instruc- 
tion of his son. Giovanni's aim was to combine the tender- 
ness and grace of the Siennese school with the dramatic 
representation of the Florentine. This altar-piece is divided 
into ten compartments, five large and five small. The 
saints in the upper tier are St. Catharine and St. Lucia, St 
Stephen and St. Laurence, the Baptist and St. Luke, St 
Peter and St Benedict, St James and St Gregory ; below 
are virgins, saints, martyrs, apostles, patriarchs, and pro- 
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phets. Tranquil dignity in the sacred personages, with an 
appropriate tone of colour, prevails throughout this picture, 
which was painted for the Church of Ogni Santi (All Saints) 
of Florence. 

Beneath this altar-piece is a Predella, No, 1,202, by 
Jacopo da Casentino, a contemporary of Giovanni da Milano. 
In the centre, St. Peter is distributing ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments : a figure to the left of the saint, dressed in black, is 
probably the portrait of the donor ; in the compartment to 
the left of the spectator, St. Peter is led out of prison by an 
angel ; to the right is his crucifijcion. There is great variety 
in the heads and in the action of the figures, though, 
according to Cavalcaselle, " the value of this piece lies 
chiefly in a lively colour and flowing drapery, which reveal 
the master of Spinello." At either end, in small compart- 
ments. Apostles are introduced. Jacopo was a native of the 
Casentino, a wide valley enclosed between the mountains 
which lie behind Vallombrosa. Here Taddeo Gaddi, when 
employed to paint the Chapel of Cristoforo Landino (the 
ancestor of the celebrated Greek scholar of the same name), 
discovered the talent of Jacopo, and bringing him to 
Florence, instructed him in his art Jacopo afterwards 
founded the Guild of Painters, who placed themselves under 
the patronage of the Virgin, St. Zenobius, St John the 
Baptist, and St. Luke. The two last, we observe, are intro- 
duced together in one compartment of Giovanni da Milano's 
altar, No. 1,293. Jacopo shared with Gherardo Stamina 
the honour of instructing the great Aretine painter, Spinello. 

Next in date is the Coronation of the Virgin, No. 1,290, 
by Fra Angelico. This picture was formerly in the Hospital 
of Santa Maria Nuova, but was brought to the Uflizi in 
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1825. The figures are, as usual, painted on a gold groundy 
on which the artist has engraved lines to represent rays, or 
the effulgence of a supernatural light The Virgin meekly 
bends to receive the crown ; the head of Christ is, however, 
feeble ; and these figures, though dignified and graceful, are 
the least successful part of the picture, the principal charm 
of which consists in the exquisite beauty, the pure and 
tranquil joy, seeming almost to breathe in the slender and 
delicate forms of the angels, who float rather than walk 
through the mazes of their mystic dance. If music and 
painting were ever allied, their union is expressed in this 
lovely and harmonious picture ; the celestial beauty above 
and around is in some measure shed on the crowd of spec- 
tators, saints, and holy personages, whose grand and noble 
countenances still bear the impress of their earthly bodies ; 
among them are seen kneeling angels belonging to the 
heavenly choir, some with harps, and others swinging 
censers. 

No. 1,294 is the predella to the large picture in the cor- 
ridor, which Fra Angelico painted for the Guild of Flax 
Merchants. In the centre is the Adoration of the Magi, in 
which the Virgin is especially lovely, perhaps one of the 
most beautiful representations by this artist of the Mother 
of our Lord : to the left is St. Peter preaching, and St Mark 
looking up in devout admiration, whilst writing his Gospel 
to the dictation of his brother apostle ; to the right is the 
death of St. Mark. According to the legend, Mark was 
converted by St Peter, and became his favourite disciple; 
he founded the Church of Alexandria, but the heathen 
reviled him as a magician, and during the feast of Serapis 
they seized and dragged him through the streets, till he 
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perished miserably : a dreadful tempest of hail and light- 
ning fell upon his murderers, by which they were dispersed 
and destroyed.* The heathen in this painting are distin- 
guished by the Gentile banner bearing the Scorpion. The 
sad and wondering expression of two of the disciples, who 
contemplate the body of St. Mark, is admirably given ; the 
colour, as usual with Fra Angelico, is delicate and pure. 

On the opposite side of the room is a predella, No. 1,302, 
by Benozzo Gozzoli, a pupil of Fra Angelico, who, without 
possessing the highest order of genius, had great versatility 
with a redundant fancy ; and the pleasing as well as ani- 
mated character of his works, both landscape and figure, 
earned for him a name among the best artists of his time. 
The painting before us does not give a just idea of his 
powers, which can alone be appreciated in his frescos in the 
Campo Santo of Pisa, and in his other beautiful fresco of 
the Riccardi Palace in Florence. In the centre of this 
predella, Christ is rising from his tomb with extended arms, 
displaying the wounds in his hands, firom which the blood 
has trickled towards the shoulder, thus showing the position 
in which the body hung on the cross : He looks down with 
a peaceful smile, for " all is accomplished." On one side 
St. John gazes at him with confiding love; on the other 
the Magdalene, the type of repentant sinners, weeps bitterly. 
In a compartment to the right of the spectator are repre- 
sented St. Anthony and St. Benedict; to the left, the 
Marriage of St. Catherine : St. Catherine stands timidly at 
a little distance from the Christ, whilst extending her hand 
to receive the ring; the Child looks down with a sweet 

* See Mrs. Jameson's ** Sacred and Legendary Art," pp. 88, 89. 
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smile, and raises his left hand to bless, whilst the mother 
gazes fondly at him. Some have supposed that this predella 
belonged to the altar-piece of the Riccardi Chapel, and that 
the picture to which it was attached is lost. If this be true, 
the picture by Fra Filippo over the door of this room, which 
is likewise said to have been painted for the Riccardi 
Chapel, may have replaced that by Benozzo Gozzoli. 

No. 1,305, the Madonna enthroned, with Saints, by 
Domenico Veneziano, who, although bom in Venice, re- 
ceived his artistic education in Tuscany. He lived in the 
early half of the fifteenth century, and made use of linseed 
oil in his distemper pictures, which gave rise to an idea that 
he had learned the art of oil-painting from the Flemings. 
The colour of this picture is peculiar and gaudy in its pale 
pinks and greens ; the shadows are a greenish grey. The 
Madonna, with the Child on her knee, is seated in a shrine 
composed of pointed arches, supported by tall, slender 
columns; below is a gay-coloured carpet spread over a 
pavement of variegated marbles. On one side stands St 
John the Baptist, whose ugly features and attenuated limbs 
recall the same figure by Andrea del Castagno, a contem- 
porary painter, in Sta. Croce. Beside St. John is St. 
Dominick reading ; his attention is rivetted on the book he 
holds in his hand, and his countenance is suggestive of calm 
and pleasant thought Opposite to these two saints are 
St. Nicholas and St. Lucia ; the latter figure is pleasing, and 
the drapery falls in large and graceful folds ; her hands are 
well drawn and elegant; she is fair, with a high forehead 
and golden hair, but her expression is insipid. Domenico 
Veneziano probably studied in the same school with Fra 
Angelico, but partakes of the mannerism of Andrea del 
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Castagno. He was the master of Bicci di Lorenzo ♦ and of 
Pier della Frangesca, by whom there is a picture in this 
room, and who owed his precision in drawing and his clear 
firm outlines to Veneziano, for both of which qualities this 
master was remarkable. 

No. 1,306, Prudence, by Antonio Pollaiolo; one of a 
series of pictures representing the Virtues, which he painted 
for the Tribunal of the Mercatanzia. Prudence is a noble 
figure, seated under an arch of coloured marbles, with a 
serpent in one hand, a mirror in the other ; a pale green 
drapery, arranged in formal though majestic folds, is spread 
over her knees ; her attitude is calm and unconstrained ; 
the drawing is simple and firm, with a careful attention to 
the finish of her dress and ornaments; the hands finely 
executed ; the shadows are clear and delicate ; light upon 
light. " The draperies are among the best executed by the 
PoUaioli, and cleverly define the forms. The drawing is 
bold and strongly marked ; the flesh tints bright and clear. 
The whole is evidently coloured with tones moistened with 
an oil medium.** t 

No. 1,301 is a more remarkable work by the same 
master. The three saints here represented are St James 
between St Eustace and St. Vincent. They stand on a 
floor of variegated marbles ; the hat of St James, encircled 
with jewels, is on the ground : the outline of the figures is 
sharply defined against a pale sky and landscape. The 
drawing is vigorous and correct ; the heads are painted in 
distemper, whilst an oil medium has been used for the 



• See Corridor, No. 13. 

t See " Crowe and Cavalcaselle," yoI. ii. pp. 390, 391. 
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dress, the rich stuff and jewels being in relief from the 
thick impasto of the colours. The minute finish of detail 
recalls the goldsmith's work, for which the Pollajuoli were 
famous. This picture was painted in 1470, for the altar of 
the Chapel of the Cardinal of Portugal in San Miniato al 
Monte. 

Above the door is an altar-piece. No. 1,307, by Fra 
Filippo Lippi in the fifteenth century, and is supposed to 
have been painted for Cosimo de' Medici to place in the 
chapel of his palace, now known as the Palazzo Riccardi, 
which he had already surrounded by the frescos of Benozzo 
Gozzoli. The Virgin is seated in a window, with a pleasing 
landscape in the distance, composed of rocks and trees, a 
winding river, and the sea-shore ; two boy-angels bear the 
infant Christ to his mother. She is seen in profile, and her 
face is that of a fair young girl ; her hands are clasped 
reverentially, and her eyes cast down, as she accepts the 
gift without surprise, nor elation. The Child extends his 
arms towards her ; one of the angels looks back laughing, 
as in triumph.* Fra Filippo was an orphan, early adopted 
into the Monastery of the Carmine at Florence, where he 
became a monk. He was a painter of very original genius, 
and the first colourist of his day, besides being remarkable 
for his accurate drawing: his pictures, like those of his 
contemporaries, however, are often wanting in relief and 
roundness. Although the heads here are without idealistic 
beauty, the artist has given a tender expression and youthful 



• A repetition of this picture by Fra Filippo, but differing in some 
particulars, and more beautiful, is in the Council Chamber of the 
Innocent! at Florence. 
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freshness to his representation of the Virgin, which has a 
charm apart from perfection of form and figure.* 

To the left of the entrance and facing the window is an 
Adoration of the Magi — No. 1,286 — ^by Sandro Botticelli, 
who, whilst retaining his own strong individuality, copied 
the manner of Fra Filippo and of the PoUajuolL He 
painted this picture shortly after the death of Cosimo de' 
Medici, the Pater Patriae, and has represented him attired 
in a robe of black and gold, kneeling before the Madonna^ 
and kissing the feet of the holy Child. A young man 
to the left, in the foreground, towards whom others respect- 
fully turn, and who looks down with a haughty air, may 
represent Lorenzo the Magnificent, the grandson of Cosimo- 
Two youths to the right, one of whom wears a robe of 
white and gold, the other dressed in black and red, and 
whose hair is dark, are supposed to be portraits of Giuliano 
(the grandson of Cosimo, and brother of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent), murdered in the Pazzi conspiracy, and of 
his uncle Giovanni, the son of Cosimo, who died just before 
his father. Neither survived his youth, and this picture 
was probably painted to commemorate those of the family 
lately deceased. The elderly man in a scarlet robe, kneel- 
ing beside them, may be supposed to represent Lorenzo, 
the brother of Cosimo, and the ancestor of the grand-ducal 
branch of the Medici. The Holy Family is the weakest 
part of the picture ; but the figure of Joseph stands grace- 
fully, in earnest contemplation of the Virgin and Child, 
The group of attendants are evidently portraits. Vasaii 
mentions this picture as one of the best of the period.! 

♦ See " CrQwe and Cavalcaselle," vol. ii. pp. 390, 391. 
t See " Vite de' Pittori," G. Vasari. 
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No. 1,293, a Madonna and Child, is also by Botticelli 
There is a naivety and grace as well as religious feeling in 
this painting peculiar to the master ; also great variety in 
the surrounding angels ; the extremities are more elegantly 
formed than usual with Botticelli. The eager face of an 
angel announcing the " glad tidings " to a listening com- 
panion, and the rapt and reverential look in the rest, who 
appear to sing hymns of thanksgiving, form a beautiful con- 
trast with the still, sad countenance of her " whose heart is 
pierced ;" there is a lassitude of hopeless grief in her fear 
tures, which seems to anticipate her sorrow, but hardly to 
belong to the mother of the new-bom Saviour. She holds 
the child tenderly; in him the innocence of infancy is 
blended with the dignity of the prophet. The colour is 
clear, but paler than Botticelli's custom. 

No. 1,303 is another Madonna by the same artist, painted 
at a period when he was endeavouring to imitate the manner, 
as well as apply the technical treatment of the brothers 
PoUajuoli. The Virgin is seated beneath an arch, through 
which is seen a garden of roses. The Child is in a natural 
posture ; he raises to his mouth the seeds of the pome- 
granate fruit, which he holds in his other hand, whilst gazing 
thoughtfully in his mother's face, who looks down at him 
with a sweet sad smile; the drapery and accessories are 
drawn with care, and the colour is full and rich. 

No. 1,299, Fortitude, by Botticelli, in which we again 
trace the influence of the Pollajuoli ; this picture was in- 
tended to complete the series of the Virtues on which these 
last-named artists were engaged. There is less simplicity 
and majesty in the composition than in the Prudence of 
Antonio Pollajuolo^ No. 1,3061 but the colour and the chiar- 
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oscuro of this picture are rich and fine. The extremities 
are too coarse, but there is dignity and thoughtfulness in 
the face ; the mouth is firm, the eyes clear, and the action 
of the hands grasping the mace correspond well with the 
idea conveyed by the countenance ; the union of feminine 
gentleness and masculine strength recalls the Christian 
type of Fortitude, " clothed in the armour of righteousness." 
No. 1,295, the Adoration of the Magi, by Domenico 
Ghirlandaio, the greatest master of his age, in whose school 
Michael Angelo, with other celebrated artists, was formed, 
Ghirlandaio began life as a goldsmith, and his skill in the 
manufacture of golden garlands obtained for him this cog- 
nomen, as his real name was Bigordi. He always painted 
in distemper, for, though the style of colour peculiar to Flo- 
rentine artists of the period is conspicuous in his works, he 
did not adopt the new method of an oil medium. Ghir- 
landaio followed in the steps of BaldovinettL* In this 
Adoration of the Magi he has introduced a light landscape 
background, with the view of a seaport ; the distance, well 
preserved, is seen through arches resting on pilasters with 
rich decorations. Beneath a roof constructed within the 
arch to the left are the ox and ass of the Bethlehem stable ; a 
group of soldiers stand near, and behind are the shepherds, 
to whom an angel is bringing the glad tidings. On the 
right stands a group of spectators — apparently portraits — 
who converse together; the attendants of the three kings 
with their horses fill the intermediate space. The Madonna 
and Child have no beauty, and the figure of Joseph is the 
least successful part of the picture. The three kings, as 



• See Corridor, No. 31. 
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wen as the spectators nearest the H0I7 Family, kneel in 
worship ; one of the kings kisses die Quid's foot ; a second, 
looking back, connects die outer world with the scene 
within the pictore; die diird and youngest, from whose 
head a Moorish attendant is removing die crown, resembles 
die angels of the Aimunciation, as usoallj painted by 
Ghirlandaio. There is the most perfect truth to nature in 
the action of the figures, and in the manner in which the 
pervading idea affects, in different degrees, diose near and 
those far removed from die new-bom Christ. The drawing 
is cardul, diough die animals are badly executed. The 
violent reds scattered throughout the picture give it a spotty 
appearance, diough the colour is otherwise harmonious, as 
well as dear and brighL 

No. 1,297 is again by Domenico Ghirlandaia The Ma- 
donna is seated in a shrine, her feet resting on a rich carpet 
laid over steps of validated marbles, and with a vase c^ 
lilies below. In the background is a trellis, with cypresses 
and roses appearing above. Archangels stand on either 
side of die Holy Family, whilst inferior angels, like a troop 
of little schoolgirls, are gathered in playful attitudes behind ; 
two young &ces peep between the bars of the trellis. They 
none of them possess a high or refined type of beauty, but, like 
the Virgin, their faces are round, fresh, and innocent. St 
Michael, a beautiful youth, stands on the right of the Ma- 
donna ; on her left is Raphael, the guardian of human souls, 
clothed in long garments, with a casket in his hand, sup- 
posed to contain the charm against evil spirits. St 2^no- 
bius and St Justus kneel in front ; both heads are fine. St 
Zenobius may be recognised by the Florentine lily on the 
dasp of his mantle. The drawing of this picture is firm 
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and free ; the colour clear and simple. Ghirlandaio painted 
it in his youth for a church of St. Justus in Florence, which 
was destroyed during the siege of 1529, at which time this 
work was carried to the Church of La Calza, near the Porta 
Romana, whence it was removed to the Gallery of the Uffizi 
in 1857. 

No. 1,300, the portraits of Federigo di Montefeltro, 
Duke of Urbino, and of his wife, Battista Sforza, by Piero 
della Frangesca. Piero studied under the Pollaioli, and, 
having earned a reputation in Florence, he was invited to 
the court of Urbino in 1469 ; Giovanni Santi, the father of 
RafFaelle, defrayed the cost of his journey. The genius, as 
well as scientific attainments of Piero della Frangesca, 
exercised a beneficial influence on the youthful Raflfaelle, 
and Piero became also the instructor of Luca Signorelli, of 
Cortona. His portraits of the Duke and Duchess of Urbino 
are thus spoken of by Cavalcaselle — " Nothing can exceed 
the Leonardesque precision of the drawing, or the softness 
and fusion of the impasto." * The painting has, however, 
suffered firom cleaning, as on a nearer inspection it can be 
perceived that the hair of the Duchess is in some parts 
almost rubbed away. It is in the form of a diptych, and 
within the two doors are allegories, representing on one 
side Federigo in a triumphal car, on the other Battista, 
with similar accompaniments ; a charmmg landscape forms 
the background in both. This painting is the more inter 
esting from the history of the persons represented. The 
ancestors of Federigo were the two Montefeltri, father and 



* Sjcc Crowe and Cavalcaselle' s "History of Painting," vol. ii. 
PF 529* 530« 
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80n, who are mentioned by Dante in his " Inferno " and 
*' Purgatorio," and whose descendants still possess land in 
the Roman states : — 

*' Ch' io fui de* Monti li, intra Urbino 
E' r giogo di che Tever si disserra." 

InfemOy canto xxvii. 

" I' fui di Montefeltro, io fui Buonconte." • 

PurgatoriOt canto ▼• 

Federigo was distinguished as a soldier and as a patron 
of art and letters. The depression in his nose was caused 
by a wound received in battle. He was created Duke of 
Urbino by Sixtus IV., when the Pope's nephew, Giovanni 
della Rovere, married Federigo's second daughter. His 
wife, Battista Sforza, was celebrated for her learning as well 
as beauty, but died at the early age of twenty-six, leaving an 
infant son, Guidobaldo, who succeeded to the dukedom on 
the death of his father. Two striking portraits of Federigo 
and Battista, in marble relief, are now in the Museum of the 
Bargello, as well as a bust of Battista taken after death; both 
of these give a higher idea of her beauty than the picture by 
Piero della Fran^esca. 

No. 1,291, a Holy Family, by Luca Signorelli, the pupil 
of Piero della Fran9esca. The Madonna is reading ; the 
Christ, seen in profile with averted head, still appears to 
listen whilst looking at St. Joseph, who kneels before the 
Mother and Child. The subject is grandly and powerfully 

• <* For I was from the mountains there betweea 
Urbino and the yoke whence Tiber bursts," 

•* I was of Montefeltro, and am Buonconti." 

Longfellow's Translatumm 
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treated, and the composition original; but the picture is 
damaged, and the glazes on the flesh appear to have been 
destroyed. 

Beneath the three saints painted by Antonio Pollaioli, 
No. 1,301, and near Piero della Frangesca's portraits of the 
Duke and Duchess of Urbino, is a predella, No. 1,298, by 
Luca Signorelli. The subjects into which it is divided are, 
the Annunciation, the Worship of the Shepherds, and the 
Adoration of the Magi. A beautiful landscape background 
connects the three. The Angel of the Annunciation, with 
wings closed, but his drapery still agitated by his flight, 
appears to have just descended upon earth ; his counte- 
nance is radiant with joy as he bears the lily to the Virgin, 
who, with her head bent and her hands clasped, listens 
attentively. Each scene tells its own story, and the face of 
the Virgin is the same throughout, varying only with the 
difierent emotions caused by each event. In the Adoration 
of the Magi, she is especially lovely ; the youths in attend- 
ance on the kings wear the party-coloured tight-fitting 
garments of the Florentine young men of fashion at the 
time Luca Signorelli painted ; a warm green tone prevails 
throughout the picture. 

We have thus before us the works of three painters 
who succeeded one another ; Pollajuolo, Piero della Fran- 
9esca, who studied under the Pollajuoli, and Signorelli, the 
pupil of Piero della Frangesca ; and we can trace the same 
precision and care in the drawing, but with increased 
fireedom in the younger painter. His colours are less 
gaudy, and he dwells more on the expression of his subject 
than on display of skill in representing jewellery and fine 
clothing. 
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At the opposite extremity of the same wall is another 
predella, No. 1,304, attributed to Fran9esco di Giorgio, a 
Siennese, who lived towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
but who was better known as an engineer and architect than 
painter. Cavalcaselle observes that "he seems to have 
combined most of the Siennese characteristics of his time 
with a fancy akin to that of Botticelli, and a fashion of 
drapery like that of the PoUaioli. He inherited defects 
already conspicuous in Vecchietta (see Corridor, No. 27), 
such as slender, withered, and angular figures, the action of 
which is rendered in an awkward and often pompously 
affected manner." * The subject of this predella, painted 
about 1480, is taken from the life of St. Benedict; the 
architectural background is drawn with neatness and a 
careful attention to detail, displayed in the hooks behind the 
windows for holding back the outer blinds, the ring on the 
wall, the cat in the window, and the dog beside the children. 
In the centre, St. Benedict, as a boy on his way to the 
desert, is followed by his nurse Cyrilla, who borrowed from 
a neighbour a wooden trencher, which she accidentally 
broke ; not being able to replace it, she was in great dis- 
tress, until St. Benedict restored it by his prayers.t The 
naive expression of wonder in the spectators is very amusing. 
In the compartment on the left, St Benedict is tempted by 
devils in the desert; on the right, he is visited in his 
Monastery of Monte Cassino by Totila, the king of the 
Goths, and the saint is seen reproaching the barbarian for 
his cruelty in Italy. 

♦ See '* Crowe and Cavalcaselle," vol iii. p. 66. 
t See Mrs. Jameson's " Legends of the Monastic Ordeis^" p. 21 ; 
and *' Latin Christianity,'' by Milman, vol ii. 
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No. 1,287, a Madonna adoring the Child, by Lorenzo 
Credi (see Corridor, No. 24). The forms are large, the 
Child round and plump, with that puffiness which he exag- 
gerated, the composition is Leonardesque in arrangement ; 
the colouring soft, but somewhat poor, owing to the absence 
of relief.* An angel sustaining the kneeling St. John 
is very graceful, and the attitude and countenance are 
most reverential. Near this picture is an Annunciation, 
No. 1,288, brought from the monastery of Monte Oliveto, 
near Florence, which some attribute to Ridolfo Ghir- 
landaio, the nephew of Domenico ; others, with more pro- 
bability, assign it to Lorenzo Credi; and others, again, 
to Leonardo da Vinci. The Virgin nearly faces the spec- 
tator, and her delicate flesh tints and golden hair, which 
approach nearest in treatment to Leonardo, are brought into 
agreeable contrast with the prevailing warm green of the 
picture, resembling that used by Luca Signorelli in the pre- 
della No. 1,298. The design is very elegant, and the whole 
is finished with care. 

No. 1,296, apredella by Francesco d' Ubertino, sumamed 
II Bacchiacca, a pupil of Perugino, and of the best Floren- 
tine colourist, Andrea del Sarto. He lived in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and painted this predella for the 
Church of San Lorenzo. Though the drawing and compo- 
sition are feeble, the colour is agreeable: the subject is 
taken from the life of St. Acasius ; in the centre the Emperor 
Hadrian subdues a rebellion by the help of angels ; on the 
left, Acasius and his comrades are baptised ; on the right, 
they are crucified on Mount Ararat : a lovely Tuscan land- 



• See ** Crowe and Cavalcaselle," voL iii. p. 412. 

D 
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•cape forms the background. The commander on horse- 
back, in the compartment to the right, is drawn with much 
spirit, and the angel gathering laurels is very lovely. 

At the end of this room, between the windows, is a piece 
of old furniture, No. 1,308, painted in the manner of Dello 
Delli, who lived early in the fifteenth century, and spent 
most of his life in Spain. Vasari supposes that his chief 
occupation was painting chests and other articles c^ furni- 
ture. On one side is the Triumph of Religion, with the 
Triumph of Love below ; on the other, the Triumph of Fame 
and the Triumph of Death. The whole is a combination of 
quaint, fanciful compositions, and strange allegorical figures, 
'some of which may be esteemed worthy of praise for beauty 
— such as the female who represents Fame, looking upwards 
with lips apart ; and the angels in the allegory of Religion, 
who appear to float in the air. 

Tuscan Artists of the Best Period. 

Leaving the room assigned to the works of the early 
masters, we commence a new period in art. Oil has 
taken -the place of distemper; perspective, which Paolo 
Uccello and his contemporaries were groping to discover, is 
nu longer a hidden science ; anatomy enables the artist to 
draw with greater certainty, and chiaroscuro and colour 
have their established law. 

The earliest painting in this room is the circular picture 
by Sandro Botticelli, belonging still to the transition school, 
representing a Madonna and Child with Angels. The Virgin 
is grand in drawing, and is represented with a dignified, 
tiiough humble, countenance; joy and love beam in the 
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trustful eyes of the Child, and a sweet smile is on his parted 
lips; the extremities are large, but firmly and correctly 
drawn. Two angels, one of whom is looking eagerly at the 
Virgin whilst holding the ink-bottle into which she dips her 
pen to inscribe the hymn, " We magnify thee, O Lord," are 
supposed to be portraits of the brothers Giuliano and 
Lorenzo de' Medici, the grandsons of Cosimo, Pater Patriae ; 
Giuliano, who fell in the Pazzi conspiracy, is probably next 
the spectator, whilst Lorenzo, who lived to be the generous 
patron of art and literature, is looking at his brother : a 
third angel, with one arm gracefully encircling both youths^ 
bends over them ; and two others, whose heads are seen 
behind, hold a crown above the Madonna : a lovely and 
peaceful landscape forms the background. The colour of 
this picture is rich, full, and harmonious ; the shadows are 
delicate, and every part finished with care ; it is painted in 
distemper, the dress with an oil medium, and the hair and 
ornaments touched in with gold; the circular form of com- 
position is treated with great skill. 

No. 1,250 is by Piero di Cosimo, whose works in the 
Corridor — ^Nos. 21, 28, and 32 — ^have already been de- 
scribed. The Virgin is rising from the tomb, and gazes 
upwards with a rapt expression as the Holy Spirit descends 
upon her. The hands are well composed, but the right is 
badly drawn. St John the Evangelist, St Dominick, 
5t Peter, and St Peter Martyr, are on either side ; St Mar- 
garet and St. Catherine kneel in the foreground ; all these 
figures are disagreeable, and the hands and feet coarse ; the 
distant landscape is in a pleasant, low tone of colour ; the 
village on a hill, and a church amidst trees on an opposite 
height) form a true type of Tuscan scenery. 
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The Adoration of the Magi, No. 1,252, is an unfinished 
picture by Leonardo da Vinci, a man of extraordinaiy, 
almost universal, genius. Born in 1452, he was thirty years 
of age when RafFaelle entered the world, and he only pre- 
ceded him one year in his death, which took place in 15 19. 
Vasari thus alludes to this picture — " An Adoration of the 
Magi, in many respects, especially in the heads, very fine; 
it was in the house of Amerigo Benci, opposite the Loggia 
dei Peruzzi, but was left imperfect, like many of his works." 
This sketch, rather than painting, is peculiarly interesting as 
an example of Leonardo's manner of beginning his pictures ; 
the design is carefully drawn, and the ground painted solidly 
in chiaroscuro of brown and white, formed a preparation for 
the colour and glazes. The Virgin is very graceful, the 
Child full of dignity, and both are of that type which, firom 
having been introduced by Da Vinci, is known as Leonard- 
esque ; there is an infinite variety in the heads, many of 
them are very beautiful, and each is a study from nature ; a 
landscape, with houses and trees, is faintly traced in the 
background. 

Of the same period (1460 — 1505) the same subject, 
by Filippino Lippi, No. 1,257. The Virgin, a modest 
and gracefiil girl, looks down on the Child with a placid 
smile, while he shrinks half-playfully firom his worshipper; ; 
Joseph, who is represented as an ordinary peasant, stands 
behind. The group rises pyramidally in a transverse line. 
The kings and their attendants on the left, as well as 
the group of shepherds on the right, incline towards the 
Holy Family, thus forming a circular composition. The 
heads have the character of portraits. There is a striking 
group to the right, where a man in a black cap tells the news 
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to one who listens eagerly; whilst, behind them, another 
leans back, apparently absorbed in serious meditation. The 
Moor behind the old man in the foreground, is characteristic 
of his race. Another old man with a bald head on the left, 
grasping an astrolabe, is Pier Frangesco de* Medici, the son 
of Cosimo's brother Lorenzo, There are, besides, portraits 
of Giovanni, the son of Fran9esco, bom in 1467, and of 
his cousin Piero, the fether of Lorenzo the Magnificent; 
also of a second Piero Frangesco, grandson of the first, and 
father of Lorenzino, the murderer of Duke Alexander. The 
. landscape background is rich, and interspersed with figures 
in natiural groups. The colouring of this picture is clears 
warm, and fresh throughout, composed of simple full reds, 
yellows, and blacks ; the artist has successfully contended 
with the difficulty of introducing so great a number of 
figures in a comparatively small space, whilst preserving, yet 
not rendering too obvious, the pyramidal form of compo- 
sition. The lines are pleasing, the action of every figure 
natural and unrestrained, whilst each contributes to the effect 
of the composition, and to the expression of the one idea, 
or subject of the picture. 

No. 1,268 is another masterpiece of FilippinoLippi, painted 
in 1485 for the Sala degli Otto, or Prior's Chamber, in the 
Palazzo della Signoria ; the Madonna is enthroned in a shrine, 
the upper part of which is in the form of a scallop-shell, 
whilst three similar shells, the emblem of the pilgrim, adorn 
the steps of her throne : two angels, whose cramped attitude, 
as well as flying drapery, recall the school of Perugino, sustain 
a crown over her head, and scatter roses. The Virgin is 
simple and girlish almost to insipidity; she looks meekly 
down, her golden hair falling over her shoulders, which are 
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covered with the usual blue mantle; the Child, a lovely 
infant, holds an open book, and turns towards St Victor, 
who gazes at him, his hands crossed on his breast. St. John 
the Baptist looks out of the picture at the spectator, who is 
thus included in the circle. The Baptist stands firmljT; 
his emaciated feet and legs are well drawn. On the other. 
side are St. Benedict, with open book, and St. Zenobius, 
distinguished, as before in the picture by Ghirlandaio— 
No. 1,195 — ^y ^^ '^^ Florentine lily on the clasp of his 
mantle : his crozier, the architectural background adorned 
with arabesques, and all the accessories, are carefully 
executed. A book with a crimson velvet cover is on the 
floor, and helps to break the horizontal line in the fore- 
ground ; the colour is rich and harmonious. 

Returning to the eastern wall, beside the Adoration of 
the Magi by Filippino Lippi is the Visitation of Elizabeth 
to Mary, No. 1,259, by Mariotto Albertinelli. Albertinelli 
was bom in 1474, and was a pupil of Cosimo Rosselli (see 
Coronation of the Virgin, in the Corridor, No. 23), and fellow- 
pupil of the still more celebrated Fra Bartolommeo, whose 
manner he endeavoured to imitate. This picture, painted 
in 1503 for the priests of the Congregation of San Martino 
—near whose church Albertinelli kept a wine shop— is his 
best production. The figiure of Elizabeth is singularly 
beautiful; the earnest, reverential, absorbed gaze, and the 
gentle embrace, as she bends forward to salute her who was 
to be the mother of the Saviour, is full of tender love, yet 
sober and passionless, and loses none of the dignity appro- 
priate to age. Mary stands to receive her; in her caJm 
countenance we read the handmaid of the Lord, accepting 
the homage thus offered her. The composition^ drawings 
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and colour are alike admirable, and raise the feelings of the 
spectator to the conception of the artist. An arch, the 
pilasters finely decorated with arabesque, encloses the group ; 
the sky is low in tone, clear, and beautifully gradated. The 
drapery of the figures falls in ample folds ; the white hand- 
kerchief on the head of Elizabeth is managed with great 
skill, so as not to attract the eye, or divert attention from 
her face, which is in shade; the plants in the foreground 
and other details are highly finished, and copied firom 
nature. The predella belqw, representing the Annunciation, 
the Nativity, and the Presentation in the Temple, is sweet 
in colour and drawing ; the landscape in the centre is very 
beautiful, but, from the glazings having been injured by 
time, the efifect is pale and dead beside that of the principal 
picture. 

No. 1,265, St. Anna and the Virgin, a noble chiaroscuro 
composition by Fra Bartolommeo, one of the most im- 
portant artists of the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
Nothing can exceed the loveliness and grace of the Virgin 
in this picture. Seated on a throne with the Child on her 
knees, and St. John beside him, they form the central 
group ; behind the Virgin, St. Anna, with outstretched arms 
and eyes raised, is in adoration of the Holy Trinity ; the 
dove descends upon her. Her countenance is not unlike 
that of the Virgin in the opposite picture by Piero di 
Cosimo. To the right, a lovely young girl kneeling beside 
the throne of the Virgin, represents Sta. Reparata; she 
holds a palm-branch in her right hand, while her left rests 
on a book. Behind her, as well as on the other side of the 
throne, are ranged eight Dominican friars, four and four 
among whom — probably one of those to the left, facing the 
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spectator — is the portrait of the artist St. Zenobius and 
St. Mark (?) kneel in front ; above hover beautiful boy-angels 
with musical instruments, appearing to float in the air; 
whilst two have descended on earth, and are seated at the 
foot of the throne singing from a scroll, which in the un- 
finished state of the picture is only indicated. The rapt 
look of St. Anna, and the dignified composure and grandeur 
of the Dominicans and the saints in the foreground, 
heighten, by contrast, the charm of the sweet girlish sim- 
plicity of the Virgin and of Sta. Reparata, as well as the 
playful grace of the infant Christ, of St. John, and of the 
lovely angels, which have hardly been excelled by Raffaelle 
himself. St. Anna, the mother of the Virgin, is supposed, 
by her good offices, to have saved Florence from the tjrranny 
of the Duke of Athens ; she is here, therefore, surrounded 
by the patron saints of the city. The picture was painted 
for the Council-Chamber of the Palazzo della Signoria \ the 
money in payment was advanced by the government to the 
convent, and the reason of its being left in the present un- 
finished state is unexplained. Fra Bartolommeo was bom 
in 1469, and studied first in the school of Cosimo Rosselli, 
and afterwards endeavoured to master the principles laid 
down by Leonardo da Vinci for drawing and colour, and to 
reduce them to practice. His comrade and friend was 
Mariotti Albertinelli, who was deeply mortified when Barto- 
lommeo, converted by the preaching of Savonarola, entered 
the Dominican monastery of St. Mark. Like Leonardo da 
Vinci, he commenced his pictures in chiaroscuro, or simple 
light and shade; and painting over these, he finished by 
thin glazes of colour, which gave richness, variety, and 
depth to the shadows, and brilliancy to the lights. 
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The next pictures in order of time are by Ridolfo Ghir- 
landaio, the son of Domenico ; he was a pupil of Piero di 
Cosimo, and the friend of the youthful Raflaelle. No. 1,275 
and No. 1,277 represent the miracles of the favourite 
Florentine saint, Zenobius ; they were painted for the Com- 
pany of St. Zenobius, who had their residence next to that 
of the Canons of Sta. Maria del Fiore, in the Piazza del 
Duomo. Both pictures have been much repainted, and are 
not, therefore, fair specimens of the master. The restorer 
has even injured the drawing, as, for example, the hand of 
the lady whose child is brought to life. In the background 
of this picture — No. 1,275 — ^^ seen the houses of a Floren- 
tine street, and the bell tower of the old Church of San 
Piero Maggiore, afterwards demolished. The child is just 
re-awakening, and draws up one small foot, while the arms 
are extended, and the eyes raised to heaven. The colour 
of death is still upon the hands and lips. The gesture of 
the weeping mother, who implores the bishop to join his 
prayers to hers, is very natural and touching, and in con- 
trast with the calm and trustful countenance of St. Zenobius. 
One of the priests, who supports his stole, gazes at him with 
admiring confidence ; the other is attracted by the move- 
ment of the child. The spectators behind are naturally 
represented, the interest in the event visibly diminishing 
as they are farther removed from the scene of the miracle. 
No. 1,277 represents the Miracle of the Tree. The body of 
St. Zenobius is borne from St. Lorenzo, and is on its way 
to the Cathedral \ part of the fa9ade, with the Campanile of 
Giotto, may be perceived to the left; the withered tree 
which the corpse happened to touch is putting forth leaves ; 
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liie%iiresof die bcazas aic dignified, dieir diapoj fidfing 
in laxgefdids.^ 

No. i^79,St,Sebasdani,byRaziiofrif ■ (DSodoiiMi), 
is perisips die most beaudnd cxMBpasaaaa of die sobfect 
erer tnnsfened to canras. Tlie saint is tied to a tiec^ an 
axiow pierdcg his ned^ whilst an angd (the least snrresRfiil 
port of the picture) descends vith a crovn of maztjidom. 
The colour hardly passes <±iaroscnro; it is delic^ate and 
hannonioas, widi wondeifbl breadth; a beantifnl distant 
landscape forms die background. The drawing of the 
figure, espedallj in the extremides, is noble and classical; 
the writhing of the body and the contiHtion of the iimbs 
indicate great sufiering, jet this is given widumt eiaggera> 
tion or injuring die gracehd outline of the compositioi^ 
idiilst the whole attention of die spectator is centred in 
the heavenly beauty of the saint s glorified fiice ; mortal pain 
seems there overcome by faith, and we bdiold die eiqves- 
sion of the most tender love united with the courage of die 
martyr. On the back of the canvas is a representation of 
the Virgin with die Infant Jesus, St Roch and St Sigismund. 
The picture was painted in 1525 as a standard for die Con- 
fiatemity of St Sebastian. 

Fran9esco Granacci, the friend oi Michael Angelo, and 
the adviser of Ridolfo Gbirlandaio, is the artist who painted 
the altar-piece (No. i,2So) of St Thomas receiving the girdle 
of the Virgin, one of his best productions. The Virgin is 
insipid, with a simper on her face ; her figure is hard in die 
outlinei and is placed on a heavy metallic background, in- 
tended to represent a glory, which, judging by the colour of 

* See part L, diapter on San Lorenza 
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the rest of the picture, maybe the effect of repainting. Her 
hands are finely drawn, and gracefully placed ; the angelb 
around are very lovely and sweet in expression. The Virgin's 
grave is filled with roses, in accordance with the legend, 
and a beautiful Peruginesque landscape is seen beyond. 
The saint and the angel who kneel in front are grandly com- 
posed and drawn; the earnest, humble, supplicating gaze 
of St. Thomas, the reverential bend of his whole body, is 
in fine contrast with the calm, stem, yet mild dignity of 
the Archangel Michael. Both are beautiful, but one is 
human, the other divine. The colour is clear, vivid, sharply 
defined, and somewhat hard. 

Frangesco Granacci painted conjointly with Andrea del 
Sarto, of whose works there is but a single specimen in this 
room, and that not one of his finest No. 1,254 represents 
St. James, with two children ; one kneels at his side, as he 
bends to caress him. This picture was painted for the Con- 
fraternity of St. James, and was placed in the Church of 
S. Jacopo oltr* Arno, in the street of the Borgo San Jacopo, 
As it has been carried in processions, it has suffered from 
exposure to the weather, but, nevertheless, it retains much 
of the soft, rich colouring of the master. The children are 
represented in white, the dress of the Battisti^ or Baptized ; 
one of the duties of this confiratemity being the care and 
education of orphan-boys. 

No. 1,264, a feeble picture by Franciabigio, the favourite 
pupil of Andrea del Sarto. The artist is supposed to have 
taken his own portrait for the head of St. John. 

There are two pictures here by Jacopo Pontormo, who 
was successively the pupil of Leonardo da Vinci, Mariotto 
Albeitinelliy Piero di Cosimo, and Andrea del Sarto. He 
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assisted Andrea to paint the furniture for the bride of Pier 
Francesco Borgherini, in his house in the Borgo degli 
Apostoli. No. 1,249 and No. 1,282 were the sides of a 
Bridal Chest, on which Pontormo has represented scenes 
from the history of Joseph. The drawing is clear and 
firm, the colour pale but agreeable, the landscape and the 
perspective of the buildings are admirable ; the groups of 
figures scattered over the picture do not produce spottiness, 
and there is an excellent eflfect of open-air daylight in a hot 
sunny climate. No. 1,266, by the same master, is an 
imaginary hkeness of Cosimo, the Pater Patriae,* and No. 
1,270 is a portrait — probably from the life— of the Grand- 
Duke Cosimo I. No. 1,284 is a Venus, in which Pontormo 
has endeavoured to imitate the style of Michael Angelo. 

Christian art in drawing, colour, composition, and expres- 
sion, had reached their climax during the life of Michael 
Angelo, and began their decline during the middle or latter 
half of the sixteenth century. Exaggerated forms were 
produced by those who, without the genius, could imitate 
the peculiarities of the great sculptor, and who found it 
easier to represent size than strength, and to follow artificial 
rules than the laws of nature. The religious sentiment of 
an early period, and the pseudo-paganism of the Medicean 
school, had been succeeded by bigotry and superstition; 
the moral sense was blunted by the most horrible crimes in 
those who should have been the leaders of the people ; and 
when liberty fell with the accession of the grand-dukes, 
art was degraded to flatter their vanity or became subordi- 
nate to merely ornamental purposes. 

* This picture has been lately removed to St. Mark's. 
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Angelo Bronzino was among the best of the inferior class 
of artists of this period. He was bom 1502, and died 
1570, and was a better painter of portrait than of history,. 
Lanzi describes his colouring as " sometimes leaden, some- 
times chalky." No. 1,271 is a large picture by this master, 
representing Christ's Descent into Limbo. The figure of 
Judith to the right is the portrait of Bianca Capello, the 
mistress, and afterwards the wife, of the Grand-Duke 
Francis I., the son of Cosimo I. Her beauty made her the 
subject of a romantic story, and her talent and good 
qualities, in spite of her crimes, deserved a happier fate. 
The flattery intended here must have failed in accomplish- 
ing its purpose, since Judith has no great pretension to 
beauty. 

No. 1,263, a portrait of a sculptor by Bronzino 3 the head 
is carefully drawn, and the expression animated. No. 1,272 
and No. 1,273 are portraits of the children of Duke 
Cosimo I. The boy Ferdinand was his second son, who, 
after having taken orders, and received the cardinal's hat, 
was absolved from his vows in order that he might succeed 
his brother on the ducal throne. The little girl, Marie de' 
Medicis, died just as she had reached womanhood, and 
such was the character of Cosimo, that she was said to have 
received a slow poison from her own father. Her hand is 
beautifully painted. 

The nephew and pupil of Bronzino was Alessandro 
Allori, who continued his adherence to the maxims of the 
school formed by the servile followers of Michael Angelo, 
even after his own son Cristofano, with his friend and rival, 
Ludovico Gigoli, had emancipated themselves, and were 
endeavouring to revive the study of chiaroscuro and colour. 
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With Giorgio Vasari — ^in spite of his invaluable histoiy oi 
art and artists — the real decline of art commenced. Na 
1,269 ^s ^^ ideal portrait of Lorenzo de' Medici by Vasari, 
with fanciful accessories, each having a symbolical meaning, 
in compliment to the reigning house. No. I9281, a portrait 
of Duke Alexander ; the head and hands are well executed ; 
there is a view of Florence in the background. 

No. 1,203, ^ Deposition by Raflfaelle Vanni, -^ich is fine 
in colour, clear and bright, but hard ; the composition and 
drawing are feeble. The two Marys behind the Virgin, 
and the Magdalene at the feet, are the finest parts of the 
picture. 

No. 1,278 is by Ottavio Vanni. The subject is taken 
from Tasso*s "Gerusalemme Liberata," — Erminia healing 
the wounds of Tancred. 

No. 1,276, the Stoning of St. Stephen, the finest work 
of Cigoli, the great reformer in the art, but whose school 
survived him only a few years. The expression of the 
dying saint is very touching and beautiful, — his half-closed 
eyes, his brow contracted from bodily suffering, his hands 
extended in prayer, whilst he sinks from exhaustion. The 
figures of the men stoning him are coarse but powerful 
The light from above falls finely on the head of St. Stephen 
and on the brawny arm of the man in the foreground, who 
stamps on the fainting martyr. The background is com- 
posed of architecture and trees, and is kept low in tone. 
The small group to the left, beside St. Paul, includes a 
portrait of the artist. The picture has unfortunately sut- 
fered from restorations. 

No. 1,260, a Madonna with St John, and No. 1,2749 
St Joseph, are by Cigoli*s feeble pupil, Bilivert 
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No. 1,285, ^° Adoration of the Magi, by Cristofano 
Allori, the son of Alessandro AUori, and the friend and 
follower of Cigoli. This picture is unfinished, but it is the 
only work by this master in the room. There is nothing 
elevated in the figures which compose ^he group. They 
are ordinary peasants, and instead of a Holy Family, they 
might be better described as a handsome country girl with 
a child on her lap, and an old peasant by her side. The 
picture is painted with broad touches and full dark 
colours. 

No. 1,261, by Jacopo Chimenti, of Empoli, represents 
St. Ives, a saint claimed alike by the Franciscans and by the 
Jesuits. He was judge-advocate over a diocese in France, 
and died in 1303. He appears here in the costume of a 
judge, with a glory round his head, and is listening to the 
pleadings of the widows and orphans, of whom he instituted 
himself the protector. The picture is powerfully coloured 
and in fine chiaroscuro. The figures in the foreground 
stand in easy natural postures, and some of the heads have 
a considerable share of beauty. 

No. 1,251, a portrait by Baldassare Frangeschini, of 
Volterra, which is supposed to represent the Venetian Fra 
Paolo Sarpi, who died in 1623, though with little proba- 
bility, unless the date given for Baldassare's own birth 
(161 1) is incorrect. Fra Paolo was one of the greatest 
scholars of his age, and defended his native city from the 
encroachments of the papacy. Various attempts were 
made to assassinate him, one of which nearly succeeded, 
and he was therefore taken under the protection of the 
Venetian Senate. 
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Small Pictures by Tuscan Artists, 

In a passage-room leading from that assigned to the larger 
pictures of the Tuscan school to the Tribune, is a valu- 
able collection of smaller works, many of which were exe- 
cuted by the same masters whose productions we have just 
described. Nos. 1,178 and 1,184, by Fra Angelico, once 
formed the predella to an altar-piece. The subjects are the 
Marriage and Death of the Virgin. In the first, the youths 
who had aspired to the hand of Mary break their rods on 
her union with Joseph. According to the legend, the high- 
priest to whose charge she had been consigned desired that 
each candidate for her hand should bring a rod to the 
Temple, and that he whose rod should send forth buds 
should be the husband of Mary. Joseph's rod decided in 
his favour, and he is here represented bearing with wonder- 
ful equanimity the blows dealt him by the disappointed 
suitors. The female figures are drawn with great elegance, 
and have the refinement which is characteristic of the master. 
In the companion picture the Virgin appears in sleep rather 
than death, and is singularly lovely. The Saviour holds her 
new-born soul in his arms. The colour is clear and delicate, 
a pure blue prevailing throughout. 

No. 1,162 is another exquisite little painting by Fra Ange- 
lico. The infant St. John is brought to his father Zacharias, 
who is writing his name ; the maiden, who stoops to hold 
the inkstand for him, as well as the other female with the 
child, are very graceful, and the two heads behind not less 
lovely. St Elizabeth is supported by a female in the fore- 
ground. The scene is laid in a loggia or porch of a house ; 
orange-trees are on the wall, and grass and flowers below. 
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No. 1,153, by Antonio Pollajuolo: Hercules fighting with 
the Hydra, and the same hero throwing Antaeus over the 
rocL Marvellous miniatures for the representation of 
strength, and a proof that grandeur of drawing and compo- 
sition does not depend on size. 

Nos. 1,158 and 1,156, the Friends of Holofemes dis- 
covering his headless Corpse in the Tent ; and, Judith fol- 
lowed by her Nurse, bearing away the Head, by Botticelli. 
Remarkable for nobleness of composition and finish of 
detaiL The first subject is treated with painfiil reality, 
though fine and rich in colour ; the expression of horror at 
the discovery is given with the utmost truth. The second, 
though much repainted, is the most attractive of the two. 
A cool morning light is dawning over the distant landscape, 
where the hostile army is seen in confusion at the murder 
of their leader, Judith walks on calmly, and with a smile 
of triumph on her face tempered by serious thought She 
carries a sword in one hand, an olive-branch in the other, 
and turns her head towards her attendant, who, cast in a 
coarser mould, is bending beneath her burden, and appears 
to move with hasty steps, as if in fear of pursuit. The head 
of Holofemes has the appearance of sleep still upon the 
dead features. 

No. 1,182 is one of Botticelli's most celebrated produc- 
tions. He has called the picture Calumny, as he took the 
subject from a description of another painting by the Greek 
Apelles.* Apelles had been slandered by a brother-artist, 
jealous of his fame, and the false accusation had been lis- 
tened to by his patron King Ptolemy of Egypt. Although 

* See Lucian, De Calumn., lib. ix. pp. 2 — 6 ; voL iii. pp. 127 — 122. 

£ 
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finally acquitted, Apelles could not forget the offence, and 
took his revenge by painting the king as Midas seated in 
Judgment, with Suspicion and Ignorance on either side. He 
appeared to extend his hand to Calumny, who approached 
him with a glowing countenance, bearing a torch in her left 
hand whilst dragging a youth along with her right. The 
youth raised his hands to heaven to supplicate for aid 
Envy went before, decking out Calumny in order to render 
her more attractive. Repentance followed, represented by 
a female attired in black, who turned her head towards 
Truth, and wept with shame and remorse. Such was the 
subject as treated by Apelles ; but Botticelli, although he 
adhered to the number of figures represented, has not fol- 
lowed the description closely. The study of the antique is 
shown throughout, especially in the nude figure of Truth, 
standing to the left of the spectator, looking upwards as if 
appealing to heaven. The male figure addressing King 
Midas represents Envy, the lovely female who drags the 
youth on the ground by the hair of his head, is Calumny. 
The two figures on either side of King Midas, which ir the 
picture by Apelles represented Suspicion and Ignorance, 
may here be supposed to represent Cruelty and Mercy, alter- 
nately swaying the weak judgment of the Prince, who looks 
puzzled by opposite opinions. The grand old hag at the 
farther end, with hands crossed and a wicked scowl beneath 
her cloak as she looks back at Truth, probably represoits 
Falsehood, the mother of Calumny. A beautiful architec- 
tural background unites the separate groups and figures; 
the pale blue sky and the sea-shore appear between the 
open arches; rich friezes, reliefs, and statues adorn the 
palace; the sculpture is taken from classical and sacred 
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subjects ; a bright, pure atmosphere prevails throughout the 
picture, in which the outlines of every form appear sharply 
defined ; the brilliancy of the light, the high finish of every 
detail, and the accurate distances are especially to be re- 
marked. The female heads are all from one model, even to 
their golden hair ; but there is variety of expression to com- 
pensate for monotony of features, which are, however, drawn 
with delicacy and precision. 

No. 1,167 ^s ^ Portrait of an Old Man, painted on a tile. 
The head has marvellous character and animation, and is 
carefully drawn. Some suppose this portrait to be by Tom- 
maso Guidi di Giovanni, commonly known as Masaccio, 
who lived in the beginning of the fourteenth century ; but 
others attribute it to Botticelli. 

No. 1,154, the portrait of Pico della Mirandola, by an 
unknown artist The interest of this picture only consists 
in its being the likeness of a remarkable man, the friend of 
Marsilio Ficino, who presided over Cosimo de' Medici's 
Platonic Academy. Pico was likewise a member of this 
society, but his commentaries on Plato's writings are said to 
be more obscure than the text He died at the age of 
thirty-two, and was buried in the Church of St. Mark in 
Florence. He is here represented holding in his hand the 
effigy of Cosimo de' Medici. 

No. 1,179, St Augustine in his study; an exquisitely 
finished miniature, attributed to Fra Filippo, but doubtful. 
The saint is seated in a niche, writing ; a green curtain is 
drawn aside, and papers are scattered on the ground. The 
head is very fine. 

No. 1,153, a sketch by Fra Bartolommeo. The Eternal 
is represented descending on doudsy and borne up by 
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cherubim. He raises his hand to bless. Two lovely angels 
blow trumpets, and whilst floating with wonderful lightness 
in opposite directions, they complete the circular form of 
the composition, which is singularly grand. 

No. i,i6i, the Birth of Christ and the Presentation in 
the Temple, also by Fra Bartolommeo. These little pictures 
formed the doors of a triptych, with a relief within by Dona- 
tello; and Vasari remarks of them, "It is impossible to 
paint better in oil." In the first, Joseph is seated on the 
ground, contemplating the Child, whilst the Virgin kneels 
before the infant Christ, who looks up lovingly in her face ; 
two angels converse behind. The background is a beautifol 
little landscape. In the Presentation, the head of the high 
priest is very fine, and the Child most lovely ; the Virgin 
holds him tenderly. Every part of these oil miniatures is 
finished with the utmost dehcacy, whilst breadth in chiar- 
osciuro and colour is carefully maintained.* 

No. 1,235, an unfinished graceful little picture of the 
Madonna and Child by the same master. 

No. 1,146, the Annunciation, by Lorenzo Credi. The 
Virgin is still kneeling at her prayers, when the angel 
appears beckoning with one finger, and holding the lily; 
her countenance is full of soul ; the head, figure, and drapery 
of the angel are drawn with the utmost precision, and are 
fine in colour. A landscape in the background. 

No. 1,150, the Saviour appearing to the Magdalene, by 
the same artist. The head of Christ is feeble ; the expres- 
sion of the Magdalene sweet and earnest ; the details, as 
well as the landscape background, are highly finished. 



♦ See " Crowe and Cayalcaselle," vol. iii. p. 442. 
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- No. 1,160, another Annunciation by Lorenzo Credi, finer 
than the last ; with a predella in dead colour, representing 
the Creation of Eve, the Fall, and the Expulsion from 
Paradise ; a garden walk is seen here in long perspec- 
tive. The Virgin is in a room with three open arches; 
she raises her head in glad surprise; the angel's head 
is very fine and expressive, his hands are folded on his 
bosom. Both figures are, however, deficient in grace and 
elegance. ^ 

No. 1,166, the Saviour and the Magdalene, or the 
Woman of Samaria, supposed by some to be the same 
person. Her vase is at her feet, and the expression of 
wonder and adoration with which she raises her eyes and 
sinks on her knees is given with great truth and beauty. 
The Saviour, seated on the well, looks down compassion- 
ately, and points to himself; his hands are beautifiilly 
drawn and coloured, though the head is again feeble. 

No. 1,168, a Virgin and St. John, also by Lorenzo Credi. 
The aged mother of the Saviour, attired in mourning, clasps 
her hands and looks down full of sorrow ; St. John's hands 
are joined in prayer, his eyes raised to Heaven, and the 
smile of love and trust upon his lips is very beautiful ; he 
seems to utter the words, " I know that my Redeemer 
liveth." The extremities are large, but finely drawn. In the 
background, a castle at the foot of a hill, a garden, and the 
sea in the extreme distance, all coloured with delicacy, and 
the effect of atmosphere is well given. 

Besides these five miniatures, in which the t)rpe of the 
heads is so similar that they appear to have been drawn 
from the same model, Lorenzo Credi's power in another 
branch of art is shown by his fine portrait of his beloved 
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master, Andrea Verrochio, 1,163. The small eyes are foil of 
life and intelligence ; the firm-set mouth, with the mnsdes 
around indicated so as to suggest movement ; the spacious 
round Tuscan forehead, and the quiet nostrils — ^all denote 
resolution and power. We have the portrait of a simple 
citizen, yet a great master. The hands rest easily on the 
ledge in front ; to the right, a landscape is seen through an 
open window. 

No. 1,217 is another portrait by Credi, representing 
Messer Alessandro Brascesi, secretary to the Florentine 
Government in 1497 ; an interesting head, approaching so 
nearly in style and colour to the head in the corridor, No, 
34} by an unknown artist, that we can hardly hesitate in 
assigning them to the same hand. 

No. 1,157, the head of a youth, by Leonardo da Vind, 
which furnishes an admirable study for the portrait-painter. 
The eyes are liquid, the lips mobile ; the smooth forehead, 
the fleshiness of the cheeks and rounded chin, have all the 
qualities of youth, yet retain the indication of bone and 
muscle beneath. The perspective of the head is carefully 
observed, the hair finely treated, and gradually lost in the 
dark green background. The young man wears a black cap 
and dress, with a white collar fitting closely round his neck. 
The shadows of the flesh are carefully gradated, and, though 
injured by the cleaner, the tints of nature are produced with 
wonderful truth and delicacy. 

No. 1,159, ^^ Medusa's Head, supposed to be the cele- 
brated picture by Leonardo da Vinci, of which Vasari writes 
— " He took a fancy to paint a picture of a Medusa with a 
head-gear of serpents, the strangest and most extravagant 
invention imaginable ; but as it was a work which required 
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time, It remained incomplete." * The original picture, of 
which this appears to be a copy, was long in the palace of 
the Grand-Duke Cosimo I. The exaggerated chiaroscuro 
makes it difficult to distinguish any of the details. The 
eyes are turned backwards, and a film of vapour from the 
lips implies that life is not yet extinct. The serpents are a 
tangled mass, which glide and twist around the head ; mice, 
toads, and other reptiles crawl about the dark cavern in 
which the Medusa is laid. 

No. 1,246, Perseus liberating Andromeda from the Sea- 
monster, by Piero di Cosimo, was painted for Filippo 
Strozzi, the founder of the Strozzi family, who commenced 
the magnificent palace which bears his name. A descendant 
of Filippo, one Giovanni Strozzi, gave the picture to Sforza 
Almeni, the chamberlain of Duke Cosimo I., who held it in 
high estimation. According to Vasari — " Piero di Cosimo 
never painted anything better, for it is impossible to con- 
ceive a sea-monster more whimsically imagined than this, 
nor a more resolute attitude than that of Perseus, who 
strikes at him in the air with his sword. Here is Andro- 
meda bound, divided between fear and hope, of a most fair 
countenance ; and here, in the foreground, are many people 
collected in various and strange costumes, pla)dng on instru- 
ments and singing, among whom some laugh and rejoice at 
the liberation of Andromeda, whose faces are truly divine. 
The landscape is beautifiil, and agreeable in colour, and for 
gradation of tints and soft effects this work is conducted 
with great care." t 



• See Vasari, " Vite de' Pittori," vol. vii. p. 18. 
t Ibid., vol. iii. p. 119, 
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No. 1,204, the portrait of a lady, in profile, by Piero 
della Frangesca, who painted the Duke and Duchess of 
Urbino. This portrait is stiff and formal, but there is a 
pleasant smile on the mouth, whilst the high nose, full chin, 
and florid complexion must have given the lady some claim 
to admiration in her day. 

No. 1,148, Leda, and No. 1,187, the Martyrdom of St. 
Maurice and the Theban Legion, are by Jacopo Pontormo, 
the pupil of Mariotto Albertinelli and Andrea del Sarto. 
The portrait of his patron, Carlo Meroni, is introduced into 
the picture of the Theban Legion, who were baptized by an 
angel. No. 1,196, Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise ; 
No. 1,198, the Birth of John the Baptist, painted on a bowl 
used to carry gifts; and No, 1,220, the Portrait of a Man in 
Black, are all by Pontormo, 

No, 1,224, a Madonna and Child, with St, John, by 
Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, is graceful, though insipid. 

No. 1,223 is by Franciabigio, the friend and assistant of 
Andrea del Sarto, This picture represents the Temple of 
Hercules; it formed one side of a bridal chest. The 
colouring is harmonious, the draperies very finely drawn, 
and the heads varied in expression. There is an agreeable 
landscape background. Cavalcaselle observes on this com- 
position : — " Of Franciabigio's late period — ^broad, brown, 

animated, and quickly done Some figures taken 

apparently from Albert Diirer,'* * Franciabigio's merits in 
his early days consisted, according to Vasari, in a carefiil 
attention to the rules of proportion ; he adopted the method 
followed by Fra Bartolommeo ; but later in life he aimed 



• See " Crowe and Cavalcaselle," vol. iii, p. 5i2« 
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at producing many pictures, rather than any one of high ex- 
tellence. > 

No. 1,164, the portrait of Marie de' Medici, the eldest 
daughter of the Grand -Duke Cosimo I., by Angelo 
Bronzino, whose other portrait of her in the adjoining room 
we have ahready described. She fell in love with a page at 
court, the son of Malatesta, Lord of Rimini ; and Cosimo^ 
to prevent the marriage, is supposed to have administered 
poison to his own daughter, and caused her early death. 

No. 1,15 s, ^^r brother, Don Garzia, likewise painted by 
Bronzino. The merry-faced child holding a goldfinch is 
very unlike the hero of a domestic tragedy ; but when a 
man, hunting near Pisa, he accidentally killed his brother 
in a quarrel. On presenting himself after the deed to his 
father, Cosimo stabbed him to the heart; and afterwards 
proclaimed to the world that both his sons had died of 
malaria fever. 

No. 1,189, the portrait, by Bronzino, of his imhappy 
wife, Eleanora di Toledo, who died broken-hearted from 
grief at the untimely ends of her children. 

No. 1,227, Bianca Capello, the second wife of the Grand- 
Duke Francis, by Bronzino, the same artist who introduced 
her portrait into his Descent into Limbo. Her charms have 
been more worthily represented on a cameo in this Museum. 
On the back of this picture is an Allegory called the Dream 
of Human Life. A small picture of Venus and Cupid is the 
last of Bronzino's productions in this room. 

There are several pictures here by Alessandro Allori, the 
nephew of Bronzino, and the father of Cristofano Allori. 
His works are feeble and devoid of interest ; among the best 
are — ^The Sacrifice of Isaac, No. I1239, coloured in the 
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Flemish manner; No. 1,213, ^ Descent from the Cross, 
copied from a design by Michael Angelo, to whose school of 
servile imitators Alessandri Allori belonged ; and No, 2,192, 
St Francis kneeling before a cross. There is also a 
•fresco by Allori, the portrait of Bianca Capello, found in a 
building near a church, not far from CareggL All these 
pictures bear evidence of the decline of art, as well as of the 
feeble powers of this artist. 

No. 1,180, Judith with the Head of Holof ernes, by Cris- 
tofano Allori ; a repetition in miniature of his celebrated 
picture in the Pitti. No, 1,149 is a copy by Allori of Cor- 
reggio's celebrated Magdalene reading at the mouth of a 
Cave. 

No, 1,165, one of Allori*s most attractive pictures, repre- 
senting the Infant Jesus sleeping on the Cross. It is ex- 
quisitely finished in chiaroscuro and colour, and resembles 
the manner of Correggio, whose Magdalene the artist had 
studied ; on the parted lips there is a placid smile, which 
seems to tell of happy dreams, or, according to the old 
superstition, the angels are whispering to the Child; the 
little arms are folded under his cheek, and the peacefril 
landscape background harmonises well with the subject 
No. 1,202 and No. 1,199 ^^ pictures of the Madonna and 
Child by Allori. No. 1,172 is amost beautiful miniature by 
Cigoli, representing St Francis receiving the Stigmata; his 
sinking frame, and the exhaustion expressed in every feature, 
are given with marvellous truth ; the picture is highly finished, 
and the drawing and colour are excellent. 

No. 1,174, the head of a woman, by the same artist 

No. 1,151, the Genius of Painting, by Giovanni di San 
Giovanni, a painter in the beginning of the seventeenth 
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century. This little picture is painted in distemper on 
canvas. Cupid is looking up into the face of Painting, a 
female figure, to whom he presents her brushes; a pretty 
and pleasing picture. No. 1,238, Jesus driving the Sellers 
from the Temple, is by Rafiaello Vanni. 

There are several pictures by Giorgio Vasari, Jacopo da 
Empoli, and Federigo Zucchero, but of no great merit. A 
very lovely head of Santa Lucia, by Carlo Dolce, is the only 
painting, not Tuscan, whidi deserves notice in this room. 

The Tribune. — Pictures belonging to other Schools. 

The Tribime is the octagonal room built by the Grand- 
Duke Ferdinand I. to contain the collection of camei 
and intagli. The cupola above was inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, and the room was at first surrounded by carved 
ebony cabinets ; whilst in the centre stood a splendid tabl^ 
of pietra-dura, around which were placed the finest 
antique statues. The cabinets and gems have been re- 
moved, and the walls hung widi a choice selection of pic- 
tures, which are not, however, seen to advantage, firom the 
confined space and imperfect light 

Facing the door leading to the corridor is the celebrated 
Venus de* Medici. She is thus described in the notes of 
Mr. John Bell, firom whose " Travels in Italy" we have already 
quoted in other parts of this work : " The Venus de* Medici, 
truly a subject for the little and beautiful, measuring only 
four feet eleven inches ; exquisite in all its forms and pro- 
portions, but much injured uL»the restored parts; found in 
the Villa Hadrian in Tivoli.*' The Venus was brought to 
Florence with the ApoUino opposite, which is a rare 
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example of a statue discovered entire. It was, however^ 
unfortunately broken by the fall of one of the pictures, and 
the Tuscan sculptor, Bartolini, who undertook the repairs, 
concealed them by a worse injury, as he painted the whole 
statue, and thus destroyed the transparency of the marble ; 
but the easy attitude, the dignity and grace of the figure, 
with the beauty of the face and limbs are unaltered, and 
constitute one of the most charming of antique statues. The 
Dancing Faun opposite is in strange contrast with the 
elegance of the Apollino, Though the Faun was repaired 
by Michael Angelo, the original part of the statue continues 
the finest. Mr. BelPs admiration of this work makes him 
severely critical on the additions by the modern artist. 
"This statue," he proceeds, "is perhaps the most exquisite 
•piece of art of all that remains of the ancient ; the Torso is 
the finest that can be imagined. . . . It is adventurous 
to differ from so great a master as Michael Angelo, who, 
when he restored it, must have studied the subject well, and 
who is even said to have taken the idea of the head and 
arms from an antique gem ; (but) he has given round and 
fleshy forms to a shrunk and somewhat aged figure, evidently 
intended for the caricature of drunkenness and folly. The 
limbs are all in a strained and staggering attitude. The 
whole body inclines forward, and there must have been a 
proportioned bend backwards of the head, to counterba- 
lance the inclination of the trunk. Buonarotti has given too 
fresh and full a face for his shrunk, meagre, and dried-up 
body." The remark that this statue is " the caricature of 
drunkenness and folly " appears somewhat exaggerated ; for 
it has rather the wild movements of a being half animal, half 
human — the faun of the ancientS| engrossed with the pleasure 
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of the moment and in the delirium of a Bacchanalian 
dance. 

As a learned anatomist and art critic, Mr. Bell's observa- 
tions on the remaining statues are no less interesting and 
important : " The Knife Grinder, not exempt from faults, 
but most interesting; the whole posture and the whole 
composition being singularly just and eflfective. The knife 
blade in the right hand touches the grinder — the body 
slightly bent forward, is balanced by the resting of the 
fingers of the left hand on the block, whilst the head, for 
which the whole forms of the trunk are exquisitely pre- 
pared, is turned round. The figure is neither leaning nor 
resting, but is yet full of nature ; the attitude being evi- 
dently that of momentary action. The eyes of the slave are 
not fixed on the work. His bony, square form, the strength 
of the neck, the squalid countenance, the short neglected 
hair, the character of a slave still more plainly written on 
his coarse hard hands and wrinkled brow; yet it is a 
slave, presented with all the fine broad expression of 
nature, bearing all the striking features of strength and 
labour. The Wrestlers, a beautiful little group ; the figures 
too much under size, delicately and exquisitely finished 
for the subject. The slender limbs seem exiles from tiie 
body, and, owing to an affectation of anatomy and science, 
have too much fibre ; the heels and toes are too small ; 
the legs of the conqueror are stringy and quite out of 
drawing. The whole may be described as being a nice, 
well-finished little group, but wanting in grandeur, action 
and expression." 

Behind the statue of the Venus is placed a chrf-d'osuvre 
on panel of Andrea del Sarto, the greatest colourist of the 
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noreiitine school The Madonna, with her eyes cast down, 
stands on a pedestal ; she holds a book, on which the Child 
steps, as with infantine grace and playfulness he climbs to 
her neck; the girlish features of the Madonna have a 
nobility and grandeur of expression rarely found in the 
works of Andrea. St. Francis and St. John stand on either 
side; St. Francis is an ordinaiy peasant with a mournful 
countenance ; St. John, gentle, earnest, and very beautiful ; 
most lovely angels support the Virgin. The composition 
of this picture is pyramidal, the extremities of the figures 
drawn admirably, and everything is in just balance ; there is 
great breadth of chiaroscuro ; the colour is rich and har- 
monious, and a deep religious feeling and dignity pervades 
the whole. 

No. 1,120, a Portrait of a Lady, by RafTaelle d' Urbino, 
drawn with freedom, yet with the utmost care, delicacy, and 
exquisite finish of detail, kept in due subontinadon. The 
picture was painted when Raffaelle, hardly above twenty 
years of age, had visited Florence, and when he was under 
the influence of Leonardo da Vind, whose style it closely 
resembles. Lanzi remarks of this picture : — " I am inclined 
to believe that the same characteristic of an afi^ble gene- 
rous disposition, diligent in the search after perfect beautyi 
must have made them " (Raflaelle and Leonardo) ** known 
to one another, even if they had not been united by 
fiiendship."* 

* A certain resemblance to Raffaelle, and the dress being that of m 
citizen who did not belong to Florence, make it probable that this is 
the portrait of Rafi&elle's aunt Santa, who married a rich tailor, bat 
when a young widow resided with his father, GioTaimi. Raffiibdle's 
Bother died when he was a child. 
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No. 1,123 is another portrait by Raffaelle, called the 
Fomarina, or Baker's Wife ; but so little resembling the 
picture of the same name in the Barberini Palace in Rome 
that this is probably a misnomer, and the portrait is believed 
to represent Beatrice of Ferrara, mistress of Lorenzo 
d' Urbino, the father of Catharine de' Medici. Passavant, 
the biographer of Raffaelle, places the date of this picture in 
15 12. The artist rises here to a fulness and depth of colour 
which can only be compared to Giorgione, who died the 
previous year.* 

No. 1,125, the Virgin at the Well, is likewise attributed 
to Raffaelle, but is probably by Franciabigia It is 
painted with much sweetness ; the children are very lovely 
and pla)rful ; but neither the figure of the Virgin, nor 
the general composition, have the grace and dignity of 
Raffaelle. 

No. 1,127, St. John in the Wilderness; the only painting 
on canvas by Raffaelle. Although a noble picture, the 
subject is treated as a study, and Passavant traces in the 
finished picture the hand of a pupil ; it has, therefore, rather 
served as a valuable lesson for the young artist than 
awakened much interest in the visitor to the gallery, t 

The Madonna del Cardellino — ^the Madonna of the Gold- 
finch — ^next the picture of St. John, is one of Raffaelle*s 
most charming compositions, and belongs to his Florentine 
period. This great artist's works are divided into three 
styles : the first acquired when a diligent pupil of Perugino, 
and when his genius was kept in strict subordination to the 



^ See J. D. Passavant's ''Rafael yon Urbino," vol. L p. 184. 
t lUd., voL i. p. 302* 
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rules and mannerism of that school ; the second beginmng 
with his first visit to Florence, and intercourse with the great 
artists there, who awakened new ideas of the boundaries of 
Art, and taught him to make rules subordinate to the dic- 
tates of his genius ; his third and last style belonging to his 
Roman period, when he had studied from Roman rhodds 
and Venetian pictures, and had gained that grandeur of 
outline and composition, and richness of colour, which 
found their culmination in his latest works, the Transfigura- 
tion and the Madonna di San Sisto. The Madonna del ' 
Cardellino was painted in 1505, when Raflfaelle was twenty- 
two years of age, for Lorenzo Nasi, a Florentine, who 
presented it to his bride. The picture was injured in 1548, 
when Nasi's house was shaken by an earthquake, but it was 
carefully repaired. " It is," as Passavant observes, " full of 
lovely simplicity and heavenly grace, and the possessor held 
it in great honour all his life." * The fi-esh and pure feeling 
in the composition and colour has a charm which no copy 
can wholly convey ; and, however familiar we may be with 
repetitions and engravings, this picture can neither dis- 
appoint at first sight, nor cause satiety by being frequently 
visited. 

No. 1,131, Raflfaelle's majestic portrait of Pope Julius II., 
painted in his latest Roman manner, for the family of the 
pontiff, the Delia Rovere. Julius II. was connected by 
marriage with the Duke of Urbino, the patron of the pamter, 
who had likewise a friend in the youthful heir to the duchy, 
the nephew of the duke, Frangesco della Rovere. There ii 
a repetition of this picture in the Pitti Palace, and both 

• See J. D. Fassayant's ** Rafael von Urbino," voL L p» 92* 
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are probably by the hand of RafFaelle; a third is in the 
National Gallery of London. The original design in chalk 
is in the Palazzo Corsini of Florence. The character of the 
irascible and resolute old man, who united the genius of a 
ruler and warrior with taste for art and the refinement of 
a high-bred gentleman, is expressed in the features, attitude, 
and dress of the Pope. 

No. 1,1 20, a portrait of Frangesco Maria II., della 
Rovere, Duke of Urbino, by Baroccio^ Frangesco Maria 
was the last duke: his son Federigo married Claudia de* 
Medici, daughter of the Grand-Duke Cosimo II., and died 
young, leaving an infant-daughter, Vittoria, who was married 
when a child to her cousin, the Grand-Duke Ferdinand II., 
to whom the Duchy of Urbino was promised as her dowry : 
her grandfather, Frangesco della Rovere, however, was per- 
suaded by the priests who surrounded him, to withdraw this 
promise, and to bestow Urbino on Pope Urban VIII. 
Tuscany obtained, with Vittoria*s diminished dowry, Raf- 
faelle's portrait of Pope Julius II., and other valuable 
pictures. 

No. 1,126 and No. 1,130, the prophets Isaiah and Job, 
by Fra Bartolommeo. 

No. 1,139, 21 Holy Family, by Michael Angelo Buona- 
rotti. The history of this picture, given byVasari, esta- 
blishes its authenticity ; the bold and powerful drawing of 
the hands and heads, as well as of the figures in the back- 
ground, and even the constrained attitude of the Virgin, 
characteristic of this artist's love of encountering and 
grappling with difficulties, equally prove the painting 
genuine; as well as his careless indifference to details in 
the defective drawing of the left arm, and of part of tlie 
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figure of the Virgin, which can only escape criticism in a 
work by Michael Angelo. 

The rest of the pictures in this room do not belong to 
Tuscan Art ; they are all chefs-d'xuvre by masters of other 
Italian schools, as well as by German and Flemish artists. 
Among the most remarkable are No. 1,122, a triptych, by 
Andrea Mantegna; No. 1,135, the Head of St. John the 
Baptist in a charger, by Luini ; No. 1,132, the same subject, 
by Correggio ; No. 1,134, also by Correggio, the Virgin wor- 
shipping the Infant Saviour; No. 1,122, the Virgin and 
Saints, by Perugino ; No. 1,141, the Adoration of the Magi, 
by Albert Diirer. 

From the Tribune the visitor passes through a series of 
small rooms, parallel with the first corridor, containing 
pictures by artists from all parts of Italy, as well as by 
Dutch, Flemish, German, and French painters. Among 
these there are some very beautiful masterpieces, and several 
interesting portraits. No. 998, the Madonna and Child 
with St. John, by Guido Reni. No. 1,006, the Madonna, 
with Jesus caressing the little St. John, and No. 1,010, a 
Holy Family, by Parmegiano. No. 1,025, a most exquisite 
little picture by Andrea Mantegna; the Virgin, with the 
Child on her lap, is seated on a rock in the wilderness. 
No. 922, an Interior, by Rembrandt; No, 774, a very fine 
landscape, by Claude Lorraine ; No. 765, a portrait of an 
old man, by Albert Diirer, supposed to represent the father 
of the artist ; No. 784, a head of an old man, which for 
colour and expression is one of the finest works of Holbein; 
No. 799, a very interesting portrait, said to be Sir Thomas 
More, when young, by Holbein, and, if genuine, was pro- 
bably painted when the artist first arrived in England, bring- 
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ing an introduction from Erasmus to the Chancellor, who 
presented him to Henr}' VIII. No. 822, the portrait of 
Catharine de Bore, the wife of Luther, by Lucas Cranach ; 
No. 845, a very striking picture, by the same artist, repre- 
senting the two Electors of Saxony, John and Frederick. 
No. 847, the portraits of Luther and Melanchthon, by Lucas 
Cranach ; No. 848, a landscape by Claude, engraved in his 
Liber Veritatis; No. 851, a Virgin and Child, by Albert 
Diirer ; No. 699 and No. 709, two good portraits by Suster- 
mans, of an Italian, Pulciani, and his Wife; No. 763, a fine 
portrait, by the same artist, of the Princess Claudia, the 
daughter of the Grand-Duke Ferdinand IL, and of Vittoria 
della Rovere — Claudia married the Arch- Duke Leopold of 
Innsbruck, a.d. 1623. No. 684, a portrait of Bossuet, by 
Rigaud; No. 668, Madame de S^vign^, by Mignard; 
No. 670, a good portrait of her daughter, Madame de 
Grignan, by the same artist; No. 679, the poet Alfieri, by 
Francois Xavier Fabres, and No. 689, the Countess of 
Albany, the widow of Prince Charles, the Young Pretender — 
she afterwards married AlfierL 

The first room of the third corridor contains a valuable 
collection of Venetian pictures. Nos. 599 and 605 are 
portraits of a Duke and Duchess of Urbino, by Titian ; both 
pictures are equally remarkable for composition and colour. 
Francesco De la Rovere I. was the grandfather of Frangesco 
Maria IL, whose portrait, by Baroccio, is in the Tribune. 
This duke was one of the most celebrated generals of his 
time. He was the nephew and adopted heir of Guidobaldo 
di Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, and the great-nephew of 
Pope Sixtus IV. He was educated under the auspices of 
the men of genius and learning who formed the Court of 
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Guidobaldo and his Duchess Elisabetta Gonzaga; and 
Frangesco was the friend of the youthful Raffaelle, who is 
said to have painted him, when a fair young man, in his 
fresco of the School of Athens. During the reign of Pope 
Alexander VI. (Borgia), Guidobaldo was deprived of his 
duchy, and Francesco of his hereditary possessions ; but 
when another uncle of Frangesco became Pope, under the 
name of Julius II., he was restored to his rights, and after 
the death of Guidobaldo succeeded to the Duchy of Urbino. 
When hardly eighteen years of age, he was entrusted with 
the command of the Papal forces ; but when Leo X. suc- 
ceeded Julius as pontiff, the Duchy of Urbino was too 
tempting a morsel, and the new Pope seized on various pretexts 
to deprive Frangesco of his dominions ; he at length suc- 
ceeded in banishing Frangesco, and he then created his own 
nephew, Lorenzo, the father of Catherine de' Medici, Duke 
of Urbino ; the new duke was, however, as much hated as 
Fran9esco was beloved, and when, on the early death of 
Lorenzo, Leo proposed to include Urbino in the Papal 
States, Frangesco, aided by his own people, recovered his 
dominions, and assumed the command of the allied armies 
of Italy. He was present at the coronation of the Emperor 
Charles V. at Bologna, in 1530, and died in 1538, at the 
age of forty-seven. His Duchess, Eleonora Gonzaga, was 
related to his aunt Elisabetta, the wife of Guidobaldo di 
Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino. 

No. 571, a portrait by Giorgione of Gattemalata, a cele- 
brated captain of Free Companies in the pay of the Vene- 
tian Republic, whose equestrian statue, by Donatello, was 
erected in Padua, by a decree of the Venetian Senate 
m 1443. 
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No. 576, the portrait of Sansovmo, the architect and 
sculptor, by Titian. Sansovino flourished between 1479 
and 1570. He left various works in Florence, Venice, and 
Rome. No. 638, a portrait by Tintoretto of Admiral 
Veniero, who commanded at Corfu for the Venetians, and 
assisted at the battle of Lepanto in 1571. No. 614, 
Giovanni delle Bande Nere, the father of the Grand-Duke 
Cosimo I., by Titian. Giovanni served as the captain of a 
free company in the wars against the Papal General 
Francesco della Rovere, Duke of Urbino, as well as against 
the French. He was killed at the battle of Mantua, 1526, 
and his soldiers ever afterwards wore the black armour 
which he had adopted for his troops. 

No. 642, a fine portrait by Moroni, of Giovanni Antonio 
Pantero, the author of a poem on the " Monarchy of Christ,** 
^535* No. 648, Catherine Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus, by 
Titian. She is represented as St. Catherine, with her wheel 
of martyrdom, which might be equally typical here of the 
wheel of fortune. The great-granddaughter of Marco 
Cornaro, Doge of Venice, this lady was married to the son 
of Lusignan, King of C)rprus ; and, on that occasion, she 
was formally adopted a daughter of the Republic. When 
left a widow in 1475, she was obliged by the Senate to 
resign to them her rights on the island, and to return to 
Venice, where she was allowed to maintain a court to the 
hour of her deatii. Besides these portraits, and several 
others of persons unknown, there are pictures of sacred and 
historical subjects, which belong to the greatest treasures of 
the Gallery. 

No. 599, a sketch for an Annunciation, by Paolo Vero- 
nese ; an architectural background seen in perspective* 
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No. 617, The Marriage at Cana in Galilee, by Tintoretto. 
No. 618, a sketch of the Virgin and Child, by Titian, for 
his celebrated picture in Sta. Maria de* Frari at Venice. 
His method of work may be here studied. Boschini, a 
contemporary and friend of Palma Giovane, thus describes 
Titian's practice : — " He grounded his picture with such a 
layer of colour, that it served as a bed or foundation on 
which to build the expression ; and I have myself seen the 
bold touches given by a brush laden with colour, sometimes 
a stripe of pure terra rossa, which he used as a half tint, 
sometimes with white, whilst with the same brush he 
painted in red, black, and yellow, and thus formed the 
relief for a light." * 

No. 621 and No. 630 are interesting pictures, attributed 
to Giorgione. The first represents the infant Moses offered 
his choice between burning coals and gold in the presence 
of King Pharaoh ; the second, the Judgment of Solomon. 
No. 633, The Virgin and Child, to whom St. John is pre- 
senting flowers, ^. Anthony beside them, by Titian. No. 
626, Titian's celebrated picture of Flora. 

The two next rooms oflf the third corridor were built by 
Cardinal Leopold de' Medici for his collection of the por« 
traits of distinguished artists from all countries, from an 
early period, painte4 chiefly by themselves, and which 

* ** Abassava i suoi quadri con un tal massa di colon che servivano 
per far letto o base alle espressioni che sopra poi li dcveva finbbri* 
care ; e ne ho veduti, anch io, de' colpi resolute con pennellate massiccie 
di colori, alle yolte d' un strisdo di terra-rossa schietta, egli serviva per 
mezadnta, altre volte con una pennellata di biacca, con lo stesso penneUo 
tinto di rosso di nero e di giaUa formava il rilievo d' on cfaiaro."— ^£# 
Miniere deUa Pitturat con aggiunti di BoschmL 

This sketch has been supposed to be a copy by Sir Joshna Rqfiiold% 
when he was studying Titian's manner at Venioeii 
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continue to receive additions. The most remarkable here 
are: No. 386, Masaccio; No. 292, Leonardo da Vinci; 
No. 290, Michael Angelo Buonarotti; No. 288, Rafifaelle 
Sanzio d' Urbino, whose studies in Florence allowed Mm to 
be included among Tuscan artists ; No. 280, Andrea del 
Sarto; No. 306, Baccio Bandinelli; No. 371, Bernardo 
Buontalenti; No. 269, Alessandro Allori ; No. 262, Cristo- 
fano Allori ; No. 298, Cigoli ; No. 326, Federigo Baroccio ; 
No. 274, Jacopo d* Empoli; No. 283, Lorenzo Lippi; No. 
305, Giovanni di San Giovanni; No. 321, Pocetti; No. 
373, Pordenone; No. 211, Passignano ; No. 277, Santi di 
Tito; No. 291, Vasari; No. 358, Sabatelli, a modem 
painter of great merit. 

Of artists from other parts of Italy, and foreigners, there 
are : No. 354, Giovanni Bellini ; No. 356, Giorgione ; No. 
378, Tintoretto; No. 384, Titian; No. 360, Moroni; No. 
385, Paolo Veronese ; No. 401, Jacopo Bassano ; No. 407, 
Fran9esco Bassano ; No. 395, Leandro Bassano ; and No. 
363, Rosalba Carriera — all Venetians. There are three 
portraits of Annibale Caracci — No. 374, No. 384, and 
No. 450. No. 397, Ludovico Caracci ; No. 348, Agostino 
Caracci, and No. 368, Antonio Caracci, of Bologna. 
No. 403, Guido Reni ; No. 402, Domenichino ; No. 396, 
Guercino, and No. 262, Carlo Dolce, all of the Bolognese 
school; No. 387, Luca Cambiaso, of Genoa; No. 389, 
Dosso Dossi, of Ferrara; No. 386, ILParmigiannino, from 
Parma — there is no portrait of Correggio ; No. 573, Canova. 

Among the German artists are : No. 434, Albert Durer ; 
No. 232, Hans Holbein; No. 471, Angelica Kaufman; 
and No. 518, Overbeck. 

Among the Flemish artists: No. 349, Franck of Antwe^); 
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No. 441, Gerard Honthorst ; No. 452, Rembrandt j No. 228, 

Rubens. 

Of the English are : No. 462, Anthony More ; No. 510, 
Sir Godfrey Kneller; No. 546, Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
No. 494, James Northcote; No. 560, George Harlowe; 
No. 538, George Hayter ; No. 465, Thomas Murray ; 
No. 496, Goodall. 

Of the French artists : No. 512, Jacques Callot ; No. 485, 
Charles le Brun; No. 549, Elisabeth le Brun; No. 474, 
Rigaud; and No. 531, Ingres. 

In the centre of the larger of these two rooms is the cele- 
brated Medicean marble antique vase, with a relief represent- 
ing the Sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

Returning to the corridor, and passing the room of in- 
scriptions, the visitor arrives at that appropriated to the 
works of Baroccio, a Florentine artist of the period of 
decline, who attempted, with Cigoli, the revival of art. 
The large picture in the centre of the wall to the right on 
entering. No. 169, by Baroccio, represents the Madonna 
del Popolo, the Virgin interceding with her Son for the 
benediction of certain charitable persons who have bestowed 
alms on the poor and on widows. The glazes have been 
rubbed off this picture, which is painted in the artist's usual 
rosy style ; the principal figures are feeble, and the Madonna 
is ordinary ; one angel to the right of the Saviour, looking 
down at the spectator, is, however, very lovely, and there is 
an interesting group below, painted with nature and grace, 
of a mother bidding her two children look upwards. 

Nos. 154 and 159, the portraits of Lucretia Puld, and 
of her husband Bartolommeo Panciatichi, by Angelo Bron- 
zino ; the picture of Lucretia is liard in outline, but clear in 
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colour, and the hands are drawn with care. The family of 
the Pulci stand recorded as far back as the days of Charle- 
magne, when they were among the Florentine nobles who 
lived within the first circuit of walls ; but the name is best 
known by Luigi Pulci, bom in 1431, the author of the 
" Morgante Maggiore." The Pistoiese family of Panciatichi 
boast of a still more remote origin, and trace their ancestors 
to a Roman consul. The husband of this Lucretia, Bar- 
tolommeo, was a man of some literary fame; he imbibed 
Protestant opinions when residing at the French court, and 
in 1552 was imprisoned by the Inquisition. 

No. 172, Eleonora of Toledo, the wife of the Grand- 
Duke Cosimo I., with her son Ferdinand, by Angelo 
Bronzino. 

No. 163, the portrait of Galileo Galilei, by Sustermans. 
Galileo, the founder of the school of experimental philosophy, 
was bom at Pisa, 1 564, and educated in Florence, until he 
was entered a student at the Pisan University. The Grand- 
Duke Ferdinand I., whose portrait as a boy we have just 
mentioned. No. 172, made Galileo professor of mathematics 
in Pisa, 1588 ; which chair he resigned in 1592, to retire to 
Padua, where he delivered his first public lectures, and made 
his observations on the stars. He left Padua and returned 
to Florence at the request of the Grand-Duke Cosimo II., 
who overwhelmed him with favours, but Galileo was accused 
by the Church of heresy, because he maintained and taught 
the doctrine of Copernicus, the Danish astronomer, on the 
movement of the earth \ he was cited to appear before the 
Roman tribunal, and forced to sign his recantation, which 
he had no sooner done, than he turned to those near him 
with the words which have now become proverbial, and ex« 
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pressed the contempt in which he held the childish ceremony 
imposed on him, "E pur si muove** (" Nevertheless the earth 
does move"). After a forced residence in the palace of the 
Archbishop of Sienna, Galileo obtained leave to reside at 
his villa of Arcetri, outside the walls of Florence, where, 
when a blind old man of seventy-four years of age, he was 
visited by our poet Milton. He died in 1642. 

No. 210, an equestrian portrait of Philip IV. of Spain, 
by Velasquez ; the finest picture in this room, and from 
which the Florentine Tacca is said to have modelled the 
statue of the king in Madrid. 

No. 205, Torquato Tasso, by Alessandro AUori. 

No. 166, a Holy Family, by Giovanni Antonio Sogliam; 
very agreeable in colour, and resembling Lorenzo Credi in 
the general treatment. Sogliani was a faithful imitator of 
Credi and of Fra Bartolommeo, and he was held in such 
high estimation that he was considered a rival of Andrea 
del Sarto. 

No. 165, The Virgin and Child and St. Salome appear- 
ing to St. Louis, Bishop of Toulouse, by Carlo Dolce. St. 
Louis is very finely represented, and the child has dignity as 
well as beauty of form ; though the rest of the composition 
is feeble, it is interesting as a specimen of this artist's 
treatment of a large picture. 

No. 167, a good portrait of a Florentme lady holding a 
cameo in her hand, by Angelo Bronzino ; behind her is a 
statue in the attitude of prayer. 

No. 179, The Marriage of Cana, by Alessandro AUori; 
feeble, as are most of his works. 

No. 193, a copy, by the same master, of a portrait of 
Giuliano, Duke of Nemours, from an original picture bjr 
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Raffaelle. Giuliano is the helmeted figure of the Medici, 
whose monument by Michael Angelo is on the left of the 
altar in the new sacristy of San Lorenzo. 

No. 1 86, a Magdalene, by Carlo Dolce; insipid in ex- 
pression, but highly finished in colour, and therefore much 
admired. 

No. 191, a fine head of the Virgin, by Sasso Ferrato. 

No. 206, a pretty, bright young girFs head, by Baroccio. 

No. 207, the portrait of Claudia Felicia, the second wife 
of the Emperor Leopold. This picture is by Carlo Dolce, 
and one of his best works ; the princess has overturned an 
idol, and places a crucifix in its stead ; the date is on the 
book before her — 1675. 

No. 220, The Infant Jesus, surrounded by angels offering 
him the instruments of the Passion, by Albani ; the children 
are singularly lovely. 

In this room are some very fine tables in pietra-dura, or 
Florentine mosaic, designed by the most celebrated artists 
oi the seventeenth century — Ligozzi, Pocetti, &c. The table 
placed beneath the large picture by Baroccio, No. 169, and 
of inferior workmanship to the others, is supposed to be 
that ordered by the Grand-Duke Francis I. in 1568, for 
the altar of the Medici Mausoleum in San Lorenzo. It 
was one of the first works of the kind, but was afterwards 
set aside for a superior table. In the centre is a landscape 
with ill-executed figures ; boats are on the water, and trees 
and rustic houses scattered over the country: near the 
comers are smaller views. 

The next room off this corridor was built by the 
Grand-Duke Pietro Leopoldo, for the reception of the 
statues of Niobe and her children, which he brought 
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from the Medicean Palace, in Rome, to Florence in 1775. 
They are arranged singly around. The mother is vainly 
trying to shield her youngest daughter from the envious 
shafts of Apollo and Diana ; they are at the farther end of 
the room, and probably formed the centre of the group, 
which is supposed to have filled the pediment of a temple. 
The head of Niobe is extremely fine, as well as her action, 
and that of the young girl clinging to her. The right hand 
of the mother, and the left foot of the daughter are late res- 
torations ; the arms of Niobe, as well as her drapery, are 
clumsy and coarse, probably intended to be seen at a dis- 
tance, perhaps also because the work was executed in a 
period when Greek art was declining, and when the com^ 
bination of grandeur of form and finish of detail, with that 
wonderful comprehension of fitness or propriety belonging 
to the age of Phidias, was no longer practised. The daughter 
looking down sorrowfully is very lovely ; she is supposed to 
be contemplating the beautiful corpse of the youth — ^which 
is now placed facing the entrance of this room, and which 
is perhaps the finest of the whole series. The most grace- 
ful figures are those of the girl who has been wounded in 
the back of her neck; and two of her sisters, who, with 
flying drapery, are running away, and which are farthest 
removed from the statue of Niobe. The Pedagogue is 
heavy and ugly, and the statues in general differ so much 
in degrees of excellence, that even supposing they formed 
one group, it would be difficult to assign them to one 
master. 

Behind these statues are hung large pictures of great 
merit, especially No. 140, by Rubens, representing Henry IV. 
of France at the battle of Ivry. It is unfinished, and 
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belongs to the series of paintings commemorating events in 
the life of the great king, now in the Louvre ; happily this 
picture has escaped injury from the cleaner. The action 
of the horses, that in particular on which Henry is mounted, 
and the attitude of the king (in spite of the absurd flattery 
which has placed the thunderbolt of Jove in his hand) are 
full of life and spirit; and there is wonderful skill dis- 
played in combining distinctness with the confusion of a 
battle. The opposite picture. No. 147, is likewise by 
Rubens, and belonged to the same series; it represents 
Henry's triumphant entry into- Paris. 

The last room off this corridor contains pictures be- 
queathed to the Gallery by the Marchese Leopoldo Feroni. 
The gem of this collection is an Angel of the Annunciation, 
by Carlo Dolce ; perhaps his finest work. 

The only pictures in this corridor which deserve atten- 
tion are, No. 131, the portrait of General Paoli of Corsica, by 
Richard Cosway ; and No. no, and No. 113, landscapes, by 
Agostino Tassi, whose pictures are very rare, and who was 
the master of Claude Lorraine.* 



Sculpture and Bronzes, 

Returning to the vestibule, at the head of the stair- 
case leading to the Gallery of the Uffizi, we find busts 
of the Medici family, from Cosimo the Pater Patriae to 



* Two important works added to the collection are to be placed in 
rooms beyond the little corridor, a large altar-piece by Lorenzo Monaco, 
and three Saints by Sebastiano Mainardi, which last is fine in drawing 
and expression and splendid in colour. 
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Giovanni Gastone, besides one of Ferdinand III. of flie 
House of Lorraine, the father of the last reigning Grand- 
Duke Leopold II. 

The vestibule beyond contains several antique statues of 
merit — the celebrated Boar, which was copied in bronze by 
the Florentine Pietro Tacca for the fountain of the Mercato 
Nuovo ; a horse rearing, supposed to belong to the Niobe 
group, and two splendid dogs. 

The statues, busts, and sarcophagi which line the whole 
length of the corridors are chiefly Roman, and vary in 
degree of excellence. No. 39 is an interesting Sarcophagus^ 
with a high relief representing the life of a hero ; the sacri- 
fice in the centre was probably studied by Rafiaelle for his 
cartoon of Paul at Lystra, unless both this Roman work and 
that of Raffaelle were derived from a still nobler fragment 
of the same subject in Rome. No. 58, a Wingless Victory; 
Nos. 52, 59, 67, and 75 are good statues of Athletes; No. 
69 is the Portrait of Poppea Sabina, the wife of Nero, cele- 
brated for her beauty, and who instigated him to murder 
his mother and his first wife. No. 71, Nero when a child; 
No. 77, a rare and fine bust of the Roman Emperor Otho, 
considered by Winkleman one of the finest in existence ; 
No. 79, Julia, the daughter of the Emperor Titus, a well- 
preserved and excellently wrought bust; No. 81, The Muse 
Urania, the drapery remarkably well treated ; No. 87, the 
Emperor Titus, son of Vespasian, whose portraits are rare ; 
No. 88, a fine statue of Gan3rmede, the cup-bearer c^ Jupiter, 
with the eagle, though the marble is unfortunately stained ; 
No. 90, a Vestal Virgin — the figure is covered with a veil, 
and perfect, except the left hand and the fingers of the 
right, which are restorations. No. 95, a Sarcophagus^ with 
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a fine relief representing the history of Meleager, a favourite 
subject also on the tombs of the early Etruscans; he is 
represented killing the Calydonian boar which had been 
wounded by Atalanta, to whom he resigned the skin, when 
he afterwards married the heroine. Meleager slew his 
mother's brothers, and, in revenge, she caused his death. 
No. 96, a good bust of Trajan ; No. 99, a fine statue of 
Hercules, though in short proportions, thick and muscular ; 
a repetition of one in Rome. No. 118, a Sarcophagus 
belonging to early Christian Art, on which the history of 
Jonas is represented — ^it was discovered in the ancient 
monastery of San Pancrazio in Florence, where it had been 
used for burial by the Temperani, a branch of the Buon- 
delmonte family ; their arms, a lion rampant, with wheels, 
such as we so firequently find on Etruscan monuments, is in 
the central compartment The sarcophagus was removed 
from San Pancrazio, and used as a trough for a fountain, 
which once existed at a comer of the Bargello ; from thence 
it was conveyed to this museum. 

No. 1 29, at the end of the corridor, is a large Sarcophagus 
with the Fall of Phaeton, in high relief. Phaeton is repre- 
sented thrown into the river Eridaneus — the modem Po — 
and his sisters, the Heliades, are being metamorphosed into 
poplars. No. 138, a Youth drawing a thom from his foot; 
a good repetition of the more celebrated statue in Rome. 
No. 141, the Pedestal of a Candelabra, dedicated to Mars ; 
above it is a very elegant little altar with three female figures 
in flat relief. No. 142, Minerva, or Pallas Athaene, a Greek 
stattue, and supposed to resemble the Trojan Palladium : the 
head, thou^ antique, does not belong to the body ; the 
right arm and part of the neck arei modem. No. 145, a 
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Crouching Venus, of which there is a similar statue in Rome; 
the head, arms, and left leg are modem. 

At the commencement of the third corridor are two 
statues of Marsyas, facing one another. No. 155 is antique, 
but part of the arms and the feet are supposed to have been 
restored by Donatello: the Marsyas opposite. No. 156, is 
also antique, but the head, arms, and shoulders were restored 
by Andrea Verrocchio. 

A door to the left opens on two small corridors leading to 
the rooms where are the collections of engravings under the 
care of the Cavaliere Carlo PinL In these corridors aie 
hung the portraits of artists. 

The Sala delle Iscrizioni, beyond the Room of Portraits, 
leads into the Sala dell' Ermafrodite ; the first is lined with 
valuable tablets, and monuments with inscriptions, and has 
some beautiful statues by Greek and Roman artists. 
No. 308, in the inner room, may, however, be said to belong 
to Florentine Art, since the lovely little antique torso of a 
Ganymede has been restored by Benvenuto Cellini; the 
head, arms, and feet, as well as the eagle, are his work, and 
evince the hand of the goldsmith rather than that of the 
sculptor. 

No. 315, the torso of a Faun, hardly less celebrated as a 
study for the artist than the famous torso of the Belvedere, 
in the Vatican at Rome. No. 320, the Genius of Sleep, 
converted by the restorer, Benvenuto Cellini, into a Cupid. 

At the farther end of the Corridor, near the large window 
opening on the balcony above the Loggia de' Lanzi, is a 
fine copy of the Laocoon of the Vatican by Baccio Bandi- 
nelli. No. 238, Sleep, is represented by a child with wings 
reposing on a tomb; he holds two poppies. 
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The last rooms (except those containing the Feroni col- 
lection of paintings) are assigned to a small, but fine collec- 
tion of Greek bronzes. A magnificent horse's head of bronze 
with gilt ornaments was discovered in 1585 at Civita 
Vecchia, and sent from Rome to Florence. It was first used 
to adorn a fountain of the Palazzo Riccardi, but in the 
beginning of this century it was brought to the Gallery. 
The grandeur as well as animation of this head are not 
exceeded by the horses of Phidias firom the Parthenon. A 
torso, or fragment of a statue in the Greek style, was foimd 
in the sea near Leghorn, and with the tripod having veiled 
heads at the comers, supposed to represent the priestesses 
of Apollo ; several fiine busts, and a valuable inscription on a 
bronze tablet, constitutes the treasures of the outer room. 

In the room beyond is a statue of a youth holding out his 
hand as if to receive offerings. It is called Mercury, at one 
time thought to represent Bacchus, but is more popularly 
known as the Idolino^ Little Idol. This most beautiful repre- 
sentation of a youth, hardly beyond childhood, resembles 
the same subject, rather differently treated, and called the 
Praying Boy, now in Berlin. This statue was found at 
Pesaro in 1530; the pedestal on which the statue is placed 
is a bronze of the fifteenth century, with delicate foliage and 
other compositions in relief. Around this room are cabinets 
containing small bronzes. In the first are the images of 
the superior divinities, Saturn, Jupiter, Juno, Vesta, Neptune, 
Pluto, Minerva, Mercury, &c. In the second there is a fine 
Greek statuette of Jupiter Serapis, though of Roman period. 
In the third and fourth cabinets are a great many statuettes 
of Venus with her attributes; also statuettes of Mars, one of 

G 
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which IS Etruscan, and found at Volterra. In the fifth and 
sixth cases, Bacchus, Bacchantes and Fauns; in the tenth 
are a few engraved mirrors, for which Etruria was famous; 
lamps, candelabra, very spirited heads of animals, besides 
feet, hands, &c The last cabinet (XVIII.) contains ivories 
and other relics of the Christian era, perhaps placed tempora- 
rily, as they have no relation with the other works of art here 
exhibited. 

Eock Crystal and Pietra-dura. 

A small room at the end of the first and second cor- 
ridors contains various articles of virth in pietra-dura, 
rock crystal, and precious stones. Many of these were 
intended to decorate the altar of the Medicean Mausoleum 
in San Lorenzo; others once held relics, and were then 
placed in a reliquarium constructed by Michael Angelo 
over the principal entrance of the same church. The 
Ciborium for the host or consecrated wafer was designed by 
Buontalenti in 1601, but never finished ; and the several 
parts of which it was to have been composed were deposited 
here, viz., eight columns of Siennese agate, lapis lazuli, and 
Bohemian verde, and eight channelled columns of rock 
crystal, set in garnets, turquoises, oriental chalcedony, topaz, 
pearls, amethysts, rubies, and diamonds, the work of two 
Milanese, Gaffuri. The eight statuettes of apostles were 
designed by Giovanni Bilivert, the pupil of Cigoli, and were 
modelled by Orazio and Francesco Mochi, father and son. 
They are composed of jaspers from Volterra, Caselli, and 
Sicily ; of lapis lazuli, chalcedony^ oriental alabaster, ame- 
thysts, agates, and silver gilt. 
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In the centre of the room is a table of pietra-dura,* 
executed in 1600 for the altar of the Medicean Mausoleum* 
to replace the table of an earlier date and inferior work- 
manship, now in the Sala di Baroccio. In the centre is a 
representation of the port at Leghorn, as it appeared after 
the construction of the fortifications. The Grand- Duke 
Cosimo I. was extremely desirous to promote the commerce 
of Leghorn, but his favourite scheme of building an efficient 
harbour was only fulfilled by his sons, Francis I. and Ferdi- 
nand I. When other states were involved in wars, Tuscany 
was happily exempt ; and thus the new port was filled with 
ships from all nations. Vessels of every shape and size are 
here represented, floating on a sea of Persian lapis lazuli, 
and among them a squadron of six galleys of St. Stephen^ 
which drag two Turkish ships captive. The Order of St. 
Stephen was instituted by Cosimo I., in imitation of that 
of Malta, to protect the coast fi:om the infidel, and to 
secure the permanent service of a fleet, without the expense 
of its maintenance. 

The urns and vases, which once contained relics taken 
from San Lorenzo, were manufactured by order of Pope 
Clement VII., the nephew of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
about 1533. They were removed to this Gallery by the 
Austrian Grand-Duke Pietro Leopoldo in 1781. Several of 
them were manufactured by the most celebrated gem- 
cutters of the time ; and first among these was Valerio 
Vicentino, who executed for Pope Clement a cassetta^ or 
casket, to contain the pisside, pyx, or box in which the con- 



* In the various changes making in the Gallery, it is possible that 
this table may be removed. 
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secrated wafer was placed on Thursday of Holy Week. The 
pyx itself was a work of great delicacy. It was of fine 
enamel, set with rubies, but was unfortunately stolen in 
i860. Clement bestowed two thousand golden crowns on 
Valerio Vicentino for the casket, which was presented to 
Francis I. of France in 1533, upon the marriage of the 
Pope's niece, Catherine de' Medici, with the Duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Henry II. By some fortunate accident 
it was restored to Florence, and is now in Case II. of this 
room. Valerio was aided in the work by his daughter, 
whom he had instructed in his art. It is of rock crystal, 
lined with silver, thus giving an appearance of relief to the 
engraving. Within is a representation of Christ borne to 
the sepulchre, and four medallions with heads of the Evan- 
gelists. Slender channelled columns and a delicate cornice 
of enamel, said to be the work of Benvenuto Cellini, form a 
framework to the several compartments without, on each of 
which Valerio has carefully- inscribed his name. In front 
are engraved the Story of the Nativity, the Adoration of 
the Magi, and the Presentation in the Temple. At one 
end is Christ disputing with the Doctors; on the back, 
St. John baptizing the Saviour, the Woman taken in 
Adultery, and Christ driving the Sellers from the Temple ; 
at the other end, Lazarus brought to Life. The lid, which 
is in the form of a truncated pyramid, has ten subjects : — 
The Supper in the House of the Pharisee ; the Entrance 
into Jerusalem ; the Prayer in the Garden ; Jesus before 
Caiaphas; Pilate washing his Hands; the Flagellation; 
Christ bearing his Cross to Calvary; the Marys at the 
Sepulchre; and the Ascension. Between these are four 
small oval shields of blue enamel set in gold, bearing the 
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Medici and Papal arms, as well as the device assumed by 
Clement, with his inscription, Cle. VII., Pont. Max. 

Within the cases round the room are dispersed eighteen 
vases of rare materials, made for Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
each bearing his inscription, LAU. R. MED. The separa- 
tion of the R in the centre was not unintentional, and is 
supposed to have implied the word Rex; and this conjec- 
ture is confirmed by the small crown on the covers of the 
mesdroba^ or mixing cups, Case VI., one of which is a vase 
of Oriental sardonyx. The Medici ball rests on a royal 
crown. Of the eighteen Laurentian vases, five are of 
Oriental sardonyx, four of red Sicilian jasper, one of yellow 
Sicilian jasper, one of camelian, two amethysts, one red 
amethyst jasper, one in flowered jasper of Sicily, one in green 
jasper, and the last in fossil-wood. They were all made in 
the gardens of the Casino di San Marco, where Lorenzo 
maintained a school for artists. Among the treasures in Case 
VI. is a cup of rock crystal in the form of a shell with gold 
enamelled handle, attributed to Benvenuto Cellini, also a 
large vase of lapis lazuli. 

In Case V. is a small column of rock crystal, which was 
executed for the Grand-Duke Cosimo I., to celebrate his 
destruction of the Siennese Republic. Though not a good 
style of work, it is remarkable for the multitude of figures 
introduced within so small a space, and it has an historical 
interest. On the pedestal an allegory sets forth the great- 
ness of Florence under the Medici rule: a male figure, 
seated beneath a porch of the Tuscan order in architecture, 
has the attributes of commerce by sea and land ; a philo- 
sopher and a warrior dispute near the walls of a city 
guarded by the Lion of Florence; Peace is symbolized by 
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an olive, and a female with wheat in one hand and fruit in 
the other ; a husbandman drives oxen in a plough, and a 
shepherd guards his flocks, to represent agricultural and 
pastoral life ; a battle is taking place between cavaliy and 
infantry, probably that of Montemurlo, gained by the Grand- 
Duke Cosimo in 1537, when he captured his greatest 
enemy and former friend, Filippo StrozzL Victory waves 
her palm-branch, and Fame holds a royal crown over a city, 
typical of Florence, whilst she blows her trumpet, and a 
horseman gallops towards the gate. In the upper part dL 
this column are six medallions with portraits in ancient^ 
costume; above is seated a sovereign surrounded by a 
numerous court ; he is in the act of bestowing the baton of 
command on one of his courtiers, probably General Marig- 
nano, to whom Cosimo confided the conduct of the Siennese 
campaign. The Pope is also represented smrounded by 
his cardinals, and blessing a bishop and a lay personage, 
supposed to be Cosimo's ambassador to Rome, who ob- 
tained Pope Julius III.'s sanction for his master's seizure 
of Sienna ; still higher up on the column is the siege ; and, 
lastly, a warrior closing the temple of Janus. The vic- 
torious soldiers ascend spirally, followed by prisoners ; they 
bear the enemy's banners reversed, and other trophies ; two 
of the leaders — Marignano and Don Francesco di Toledo (?) 
— make a triumphal entry into Florence. Don Francesco 
was the ambassador of the Emperor Charles V., who was 
received by Cosimo and his son Francis, after the conquest 
of Sienna. 

Near this column is a small view of the Piazza della Sig- 
noria, No. 441, in pietra-dura and gold, the work of Maestro 
Giorgio Gaffuri, a Milanese, intended for one of the oma^ 
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nients of the tribune of the Mausoleum de* Medici in San 
Lorenzo, as well as four small lunettes in gold, now also in 
this collection. The view here was taken from that end of 
the piazza once called the Canto della Farina. Giovan 
Bologna's equestrian statue of the Grand-Duke Cosimo I. is 
the most prominent object, and, with the Marzocco, the 
statues of David and of Hercules, by Michael Angelo and 
Baccio Bandinelli, is of gold ; the architrave of the palace 
is in rock crystal joined with silver or copper gilt; the 
porter carrying a load is issuing from the door of the old 
Custom House; the sky is in lapis lazuli; and agate, 
heliotrope, and jasper are used for the houses and pave- 
ment. The lunettes, in gold, are scattered in the cases. 
They represent events in the reign of the Grand-Duke 
Francis I. On one lunette, two engineers present the Grand- 
Duke Francis the plan for the fortifications of Porto Ferraio, 
which is seen bathed by the Tyrrhenean and Mediterranean 
Seas, personified in the foreground; there are two other 
persons in attendance, one .of whom is seated leaning on a 
staff behind the Prince. In another lunette Francis is repre- 
sented receiving the plan for the decoration of his favourite 
villa of Pratolino. In a third Francis is approving the plan 
for draining the Marshes, a favourite scheme, never fulfilled, 
of the Tuscan sovereigns. In a fourth, Francis is giving 
orders for the embellishment of a fortress ; in a fifth Francis 
desires that the Port of Leghorn should be fortified ; and 
lastly, Francis is represented occupied with affairs of state. 

Above the casket of Valerio Vincentino, in Case II., is a 
fine specimen of pietra-dura, though a proof of the bar- 
barous taste for mere display of riches in a degenerate age. 
The person represented is Cosimo II., the fourth Medicean 
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grand-duke ; and the labour and cost for tiiis portrait has 
hardly been as successful as the result of a coloured print 
The ground of the picture represents a room magnificently 
furnished, from whose windows there is a view of the cupola 
and bell-tower of the Cathedral. The head of the prince^ 
the hands, legs, and lining of the mande and ermine are in 
Volterra jasper, the hair of Egyptian flints, the rest of the 
dress in Oriental chalcedony, red jasper from Sicily, gold 
and enamel; and the whole sprinkled with diamonds, of 
which there are upwards of three hundred. 

In Case IV. there is a statuette of Venus and Cupid in 
porphyry, the work of Pier Maria da Pescia, the great merit 
of which consists in the difficulties overcome in the hard 
material the artist had to deal with. Pier Maria da Pescia 
is most celebrated for an engraved gem, which is known as 
the Seal of Michael Angelo, preserved in the Paris collec- 
tion. 

In Case V. are two little vases of acqua-marina and of a 
single emerald ; another is formed from the agate called the 
cat's eye, of extraordinary size, surmounted by a pearl ; a 
turquoise mask, also remarkable for its size, has diamond 
eyes ; a very fine vase of jasper has the head of the hydra, 
and a small golden figure of Hercules on the cover, the 
work of Giovan Bologna. 

In Case VI., a cup of rock crystal with one handle in gold 
enamel is a superb work attributed to Benvenuto Cellini, 
and a bust of Tiberius in artificial turquoise is by the same 
artist. The little box in this case is interesting because sent 
by Frederick Augustus III., Elector of Saxony, to the 
Corsican General Paoli, as a proof of friendship. Paoli, 
when a refugee in London, in 1789, presented the box fcb 
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Maria Cosway, an Italian lady from Lodi, the wife of the 
painter, Richard Cosway, whose portrait of General Paoli is 
in the third corridor of this Gallery. Mrs. Cosway was a 
woman of very superior abilities and enthusiastic nature. 
She appears to have adopted the cause of the Corsican 
patriot, and was created a baroness by the Austrian Emperor 
Francis I. in reward for her services to her native country, 
but more probably for her hostility to the French and to 
Napoleon Buonaparte, after Lombardy as well as Corsica 
had been conquered by their arms. 

A beautiful rock crystal vase, in Case II., bears the mono- 
gram of Diana of Poictiers, and was probably brought hither 
from France. 

In Case I. and Case VI., near the door, are two gradini, 
or stands, which present fine examples of the most ancient 
pietra-dura work in fruit and flowers carved in high 
relief. 

Intagli and Camei. — Coins and Medals, 

The cabinet of gems which contains the collections of 
Intagli and Camei is entered from the Sala dell* Erma- 
frodite. At the end of the room, under glass, is a 
coloured terra-cotta bust of Dante, taken from the mask 
after death ; it was bequeathed to the Gallery in 1865 by 
the late Marchese Carlo Torrigiani. On either side of the 
bust are cases with Etmscan gold ornaments bequeathed by 
Mr. Curry, and two cases containing specimens of ancient glass 
belonging to early Christian Art, as well as the original wax 
model, by Michael Angelo, for his statue of Giuliano de* 
Medici, in the sacristy oi San Lorenzo. There are likewise 
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some fine examples of wood-carving, and the old seal of de 
Republic, Hercules, engraved on a green jade.* This gem 
was at one time supposed to be a genuine antique, but the 
defective drawing of the arms and various inequalities in 
the workmanship, not to be found in intagli of fine Gred: 
or Roman gems, have decided connoisseurs to assign thk 
stone to an artist of the mediaeval period. He was, how- 
ever, probably a gem-cutter of some reputation, and perhaps 
the artist patronised by Cosimo the Pater Patriae, who, 
though his name is omitted, has his tomb in Sta. Maiia 
Novella.! 

A fine Roman mosaic, framed and hung on the wallsi 
represents the little owl of the country, the same as the 
Athenian owl of Minerva, but used in Italy to attract 
small birds. The owl is trained to jump from one piece of 
stick to another, in a manner which appears so strange to 
the feathered tribe, that little birds gather round him, 
screaming, and as they alight on the nearest branches, which 
are already prepared with bird-lime, they are easily caught 
The same subject has been painted by Albano in a small 
picture, formerly in the possession of the poet, the late Mr. 
Samuel Rogers. Beyond this mosaic are copies of various 
pictures in enamel, and opposite, are portraits in pastel of 
Louis XIV., Marshal Turenne, and other distinguished 
persons, by Robert Nanteuil, Rosalba Carriera, of Venice, 
&c. There is, besides, a series of small pictures, by Bron- 
zino, intended to represent the Medici family, probably 
taken from old portraits. 



• See illustration. 

t This seal has been recently removed to the Museum of the BargeQOb 
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Near the window is a silver tablet, the Coronation of the 
Virgin, engraved in what is called niello work, by Maso 
Finiguerra.* The art was already known to the ancients, 
but was revived by Finiguerra, a Florentine, in the fifteenth 
century. The design was traced upon a silver plate, and the 
lines cut with a sharp instrument ; after which the interstices 
were filled with a mixture of melted lead and silver ; before 
this hardened, Finiguerra took impressions on paper, td 
try the effect, which led the way to the discovery of 
copper and steel engraving. The Crucifixion, beside the 
Coronation of the Virgin, is supposed to be by Matteo DeL 
There are two smaller nielli of the same subject below. 

A coloured enamel in a case opposite, representing the 
Deposition firom the Cross, is by one of the Pollajuoli, by 
whom there are still finer specimens of this art in the Museum 
of the Bargello. 

The collection of camei and intagli, begun by Lorenzo de' 
Medici, besides being the oldest collection of the kind in 
Europe, consisted of at least three thousand pieces, before 
the recent addition of Mr. Curry's gems. The period during 
which the art of engraving precious stones was brought to 
greatest perfection by the Greeks and Romans extends 
from B.C. 400 to A.D. 500. The best gems belong to the 
reigns of Alexander of Macedon, B.a 300 ; of Mithridates 
in Pontus, B.C. 120; of Augustus Caesar, B.a 63; and of 
Hadrian, a.d. 117. The art was revived in Italy in the 
sixteenth century, and attained to high excellence by Italian, 
English, and German artists in the eighteenth. We can 
form no more perfect idea of Greek art than that presented 

* The Cavaliere Gaetano Milanesi has recently discovered a document 
relating to this celebrated niello, which has proved it not to be the 
original, as the weight does not correspond. 
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in these engraved gems, which from their minute size, the 
durability of the material, and frequently from a certain 
superstitious value attached to the supposed properties of 
precious stones, have been preserved uninjured where statues 
have been mutilated and pictures destroyed. Modem gem- 
cutters, whose skill was superior to their morality, have 
attempted, and often successfully, to forge the names of 
Greek or Roman artificers, and to pass their own works for 
those of greater artists ; they have thus raised doabts as to 
the authenticity of genuine antique works, whilst forfeiting 
for themselves the credit which would have been jusdy 
awarded them. As a general rule, the Greek or Roman 
gem, especially the Greek, is more correct in drawing and 
proportions, and more consistefntly perfect throughout all 
its parts than modem works. There is also greater simpli- 
city, less straining at eftect or display of mere skill, and 
fewer accessories ; to this may be added the superior polish 
on the engraving, with dimness on the smooth sur&ce caused 
by exposure and time; but these last are not invariable 
tests, as both have been well imitated. The name of the 
artist occasionally engraved upon a gem may also have 
been added in later times, though it is rare to find the 
great beauty and precision of ancient lettering on a modern 
gem. Some are inscribed with the name of the possessor. 

The more ancient Egyptian and Babylonian gems are 
either cylinders, or in the form of beetles — ^scarabeL The 
Etruscan gems, according to the period in Etruscan histoiy 
in which they were engraved, approach the Egyptian or the 
Greek in form and style. Most of the stones used by the 
Greeks for this purpose were imported firom Southern India 
or Ceylon, except a peculiar onyx from Northern Asia, of 
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which there is a specimen in this collection, and which was 
introduced into Europe by the Persians after the invasion 
of Xerxes. 

Among the most valuable intagli, or engraved gems, in 
this collection are, Case VII., No. 8, a sardonyx : Athense, 
the Greek Minerva, represented as the Palladium, or pro- 
tectress of a city, where her image was kept concealed, as a 
pledge of safety.* As the Trojan Palladium, or image of 
Pallas Athense, was stolen by Ulysses and Diomedes tp 
enable them to gain possession of Troy, the two heroes 
are represented on the pedestal of this gem committing 
the theft; Pallas Athenae carries her spear in her left 
hand, the shield in her right — a proof that the gem was 
intended for a seal, as the reverse would appear on the 
wax impression. 

No. 12. A paste or glass gem, of an amethyst colour: 
Aphrodite or Venus seated, pouring water over her feet; 
this paste is so transparent that Gori mistook it for a real 
amethyst. 

No. 20. A fine Camelian : Cupid seated with his hands 
tied behind his back, whilst Nemesis, the avenging goddess, 
stands before him. Nemesis raises the lower part of her 
arm, exhibiting it to him from the elbow to the wrist — the 
cubit measure — which the Egyptians considered the s)rmbol 
of justice ; thus signifying that the measure of his iniquities 
(towards Psyche) was full. 

No. 28. A very fine dark Onyx : Apollo playing the 
lyre; his feet hardly touching the ground denote extreme 



♦ See "Dictionary of Gteek and Roman Mythology" (W. Smith), 
article " Palladium.'' 
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lightness, as the repose of his limbs and his tindistatbed 
drapery prove that he is not in motion. The artist has 
combined purity of outline with rotundity. It is in vay 
flat relief, and is among the fine Greek works in existence. 

No. 29. Camelian : Apollo as a shepherd, and the nymph 
of a fountain. The same subject is represented in a statue 
of the Villa Ludovisi in Rome, and has been described by 
Winckleman; the shepherd's crook may signify that the 
god is leading the flocks of Admetus to pasture ; he leans 
his arm on the bason of the fountain in an attitude of 
repose. 

No. 35. A paste, the colour of the yellow chrysolite : a 
Nymph is playing on a lyre. There are three gems with 
this subject, each of which has inscribed on it the name of 
a difierent well-known engraver — Chronius, Allion, and 
Onesias. This paste bears that of Onesias. They are all 
three probably copies of some celebrated statue which has 
been lost. Agostini, a writer on gems, states that Pausanias 
mentions Sparta figured as a woman playing on a Ijrre, and 
that the subject thus represented was to be seen in his 
da3rs. The style of work on this paste is excellent, though 
probably only an ancient copy of a gem by Onesias. 

No. 41. A red Jasper: Mercury has his foot resting on 
a wine-skin, and two ears of corn spring up beside him; 
the wine and bread were at all times s)rmbolical of inmior- 
tality, and were thus appropriately placed near the god who 
was supposed to conduct human souls to their last abode. 
His chlamys, or cloak, is twisted round his arm; the cadiv 
ceus is in his hand, and the petasus — ^winged cap — on his 
head, as if preparatory to his journey. 

No. 47. Camelian : Hercules with the Bull of Crete. This 
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work is executed with a few touches, but is wonderfully 
effective ; the style is grand. On a fine ancient altar in the 
Capitoline Museum of Rome, Hercules is thus represented, 
though beardless ; here the demigod wears his beard. 

No. 51. Chalcedony : Hercules found by Cupid, who is 
seated on his shoulder. 

No. 52. Camelian : Hercules shooting the St3anphalic 
birds ; a work of great antiquity, and in the grand style. 

No. 54. An Amethyst : Hercules on Olympus with Hebe ; 
the work of a celebrated Greek gem-cutter, Teucron. 

No. 68. Camelian ; a seated Bacchante, giving drink to 
a panther. 

No. 69. A very fine Camelian : a Bacchante in a wild 
dance ; this gem resembles a figure on a coin of Syracuse, 
and is in very excellent style. 

No. 70. Red Jasper : Bacchus and Ariadne seated on a 
panther, a work of few touches, inscribed with the artist's 
name — Carpus. 

No. 74. Amethyst : Cupid on a lion with a human face, 
as seen on medals of Sicily and Campania, and which, 
according to the German critic Eckhel, represented 
Bacchus. The allegorical meaning is, love subduing the 
strongest. 

No. 76. Amethyst : a family of Tritons ; fine Greek 
work. 

Case VIII., No, 93. Camelian: Achilles fighting with the 
Amazons ,j also fine Greek work. 

No. 103. Chalcedony : a kneeling soldier. 

No. 109. Camelian: a tragic poet; an old man seated* 
with a mask behind him. 

No. 114. Sardonyx: a soldier on horseback; the name 
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Aulus inscribed on it ; the shield is Roman, and is cut on 
the blue layer of the stone ; this gem is supposed to allude 
to the games of the circus ; fine Roman work. 

No. 1 1 6. Camelian; a Greek warrior descending from 
his horse ; the shield is in too high relief for the best work, 
but it is a graceful composition. 

No. 117. Sardonyx: an Etruscan gem of great interest 
Two men bear the sacred shields, or ancile. According to 
tradition, a shield was found in the Palace of Numa, which 
was supposed to have been sent down from Heaven, and 
the Haruspices declared that the Roman State would endure 
so long as this shield remained in Rome. Numa, accord- 
ingly, ordered eleven similar shields to be made, and he 
appointed twelve Salii (as those priests were called, who 
solemnised the worship of the gods by armed dances and 
song) to keep guard over them. They were taken once a 
year, in the Calends of March, from the Temple of Mars on 
the Palatine Mount, where they were kept, and borne in 
procession through the city; the Salii striking them with 
rods, sang the praises of Mars, Numa and Mamurius Vettu- 
rius, the armourer who cast the eleven shields. In this gem 
two of the Salii carry six ancile attached to a pole resting 
on their shoulders. In a work on British antiquities, by 
John Kemble, will be found an engraving and description of 
a shield now in the British Museum, which was found in the 
River Thames, and closely resembles the ancile of this gem. 
According to the author of the description, the ornaments 
are attached in a manner peculiar to Etruria. This will 
appear less difficult to account for, if we suppose the ancile 
to have been Celtic shields, as the Celts, known as Gall! 
or Gaels, were among the earliest of the races whc migrated 
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into Western Europe; they are said by Livy to have 
entered Italy in the reign of Tarquin the elder, only half a 
century after the death of Numa ; it is no improbable con* 
jecture, therefore, that a Celtic shield may have been brought 
south of the Alps long before the Gallic invasion, and that 
its peculiar form may have been made use of for purposes 
of priestcraft, by the Etruscan soothsayer in the palace of 
the pious Roman king.* 

No. 127. A rare and valuable sardonyx in four strata: 
On one side is the Quadriga, or four-horse chariot of the 
Sun, encircled by a blue rim, representing the Heavens, on 
which are engraven the signs of the Zodiac, cut with mar- 
vellous delicacy and spirit ; on the other side is the Biga, or 
two-horse chariot of the Moon ; the inequality of the work 
on this side, and the signs of the Zodiac on the other being 
represented according to modern usage, rather than ancient 
Greek tradition, have led to the conclusion that this gem is 
modem, and belongs to the Cinque-cento period. 

No. 129. Green jasper: the Constellation of Aquarius, 
represented as a youth pouring water into a vessel; two 
stars are above his head, a third star in his hand, a fourth 
on his breast, and a fifth on his knee. 

No. 145. Sardonyx : with a very elegant representation 
of Apollo ; fine Greek work. 

No. 146. Carnelian: a half-length figure of a Muse hold- 
ing a pencil to her lips, whilst in her other hand is a scroll 
on which to write, or draw.f 

Case IX., No. 185. Sardonyx: a fragment; the head of 
Pluto in very flat relief, or rather cut in lines. This work 



♦ See " Horae Ferales," by the late John Kemble, M. A. Plate xv. 
t Na 358, formerly in Case XII., now in ^s case. 

H 
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is simple and grand, and probably belonged to the period of 
Phidias. The garland of wheat-ears and the hair are worked 
with the most exquisite finish. Ivy leaves adorn the border of 
the dress ; the eyes are wide open and the pupil indicated. 

No. 197. Camelian: a splendid portrait; supposed to 
represent Sextus Pompeius Magnus, the son of Pompey the 
Great He accompanied his father into Egypt, and was 
present when he was murdered. He fled into Spain, and 
was finally put to death by order of Titus. 

No. 204. Chalcedony: Portrait of Augustus Csesar; an 
exquisite gem and a very pure stone. 

No. 208. Canielian : Busts of Nero and Lucius, sons of 
Agrippina; and on the reverse Faustulus discovering 
Romulus and Remus, with the wolf, under a tree. 

No. 217. Carnelian : Bust of An tenia, wife of Drusus, 
and daughter of Marcus Antoninus. 

Case X., No. 248. Amethyst : Portrait of Massinissa, 
Prince of Cyrene in Africa, whence valuable marbles have 
recently been brought to the British Museum. Massinissa 
was educated in Carthage, and fought in Spain, where he 
was defeated by Scipio. He made terms with the Romans 
and promised them his services in Africa. This gem is half 
Greek, half Airican; the helmet bears the figure of Victory, 
finely engraved. 

No. 252. Camelian : Modesty, a beautiful head. 

No. 260. Camelian : Head of an old man; the work of a 
celebrated gem-cutter, Hyllus. 

No. 276. Camelian: Bust of Apollo of Delos; a fine 
work, perhaps by Dioscorides or Solon. 

No. 284. lacynth: Portrait of a Comic Actor in a Mask. 

Case XI.y No. 313. Sardonyx : the Chim^era mortally 
wounded. 
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After this gem follow several representations of animals, 
cows, oxen, horses, lions, cranes, &c., with sphynxes, griffins, 
and other fabulous creatures, among which the most in- 
teresting is a winged sphynx, the signet of Augustus Ceesai, 
discovered in his tomb, and presented to the Gallery in 1829. 

Case XII., No. 358. A fine engraving on a sardonyx of the 
Head of Pallas, supposed to have been the portrait of a lady 
in the character of this goddess; probably a modem work.* 

Among the best of the antique camei or onices cut in 
relief, are : 

Case I., No. 1. Venus caressing Ganymede on Moimt 
Olympus, and looking back at Jupiter. 

No. a. A fragment : Minerva with the infant Hercules 
strangling the serpents. 

No. 3. Antoninus Pius sacrificing to Hope ; more remark- 
able for the size and beauty of the stone than for the work. 
The little winged figure near the altar represents the genius 
of the emperor. 

No. 4. Venus Vincitrix, or the Conqueror ; Julius Caesar, 
who pretended to trace his descent from Venus, first caused 
the goddess to be represented armed. The arrangement of 
the hair and the ignoble features have suggested that this 
may have been a portrait. 

No. 6. Venus attired by the Graces, a cameo of good 
style. 

No. 7. Cupid mounted on a lion and playing a lyre; this 
gem is quoted in many works on antiquities. The inscrip- 
tion, Protarchus facibat^ is in relief; most delicate execution 
and a very fine stone. 

No. 8. Four Amorini trying to raise the club of Hercules, 
whilst one buries his head in the hero's cup. 

* This gem is now in Case VIII. 
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No. 9. Cupid dragging Psyche along by her hair ; very 
exquisite workmanship. 

No. 13. Apollo in gold on a ground of sardon)rx ; one of 
the most valuable ornaments of this collection. It belonged 
to the Piccolomini family, and from them came into the 
possession of the Electress Anna Maria, the daughter of 
Gaston, the last Medici grand-duke. 

No. 14. Mars Vincitor (Mars the Conqueror) ; the work 
among the best of the first centiuy of the Roman Empire. 

No. 17. Hercules bindmg Cerberus; a favourite subject; 
the finest example is the engraved gem by Dioscorides, in 
the Berlin collection. 

No. 24. Bacchus and Omphale ; excellent style, executed 
on a fine stone. 

Case II., No. 33. A female figure seated near a temple, 
with an image on her left arm, and surrounded by three other 
figures. The work is fine, but the subject difficult to explain. 
It may possibly refer to the story of Iphigenia in Taurus, 
when she recognises her brothers. 

No. 34. A male figure suspending a sword on a column ; 
in excellent style and finely executed. 

No. 40. A fragment restored in gold by Benrenuto 
Cellini. 

No. 66. Bust of Omphale ; her head covered with the 
lion's skin of Hercules. 

There are several heads of Medusa, and portraits. 

Case III., No. 85. Mithridates VI., King of Pontus; and 
several of Augustus Csesar. 

Nos. 95, 96, and 97 are portraits of Agrippa. 

No. 98. Tiberius with his mother. 

No. Z14. Livia. 
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No. 105. Caligula. 

No. 106. Nero. 

No. 107. The younger Brittanicus. 

No. 108. Galba. 

No. 109. Vespasian. 

No. III. Trajan; portraits, and a few representations of 
animals complete the collection of ancient cameos. 

The most important modem intagli are : — 

No. 345. The copy of the celebrated gem by Pamphilus, 
now in Paris, representing Achilles seated on a rock by the 
sea. 

No. 346. The copy of the Dioscorides gem, belonging to 
the Duke of Devonshire ; Diomedes with the Palladium. 

No. 354. Chalcedony : an allegorical representation of a 
marriage before a temple, by Valerio Vincentino. 

No. 371. The celebrated camelian on which is the por- 
trait of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, by Giovanni called delle 
Corniole^ from his skill in gem-cutting. The wonderful life 
and finish of this work can only be appreciated by holding 
it up to the light. 

No. 372. The bust of Pope Paul III., which belonged to 
Lorenzo de* Medici. 

No. 373. The bust of Leo X.,by Pietro Maria da Pescia. 

No. 374. The Seal of Pope Leo X.; his own portrait 
without the tiara. 

No. 375. The portrait of BartolommeoAlviano, the famous 
Venetian general; this gem is believed to have been 
engraved by Matteo di Bassano. Alviano commanded in 
the war of the League of Cambrai, in 1508, and was made 
prisoner by Louis XII. of France, who only set him at 
liberty in 1513. 
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No. 376. Portrait of Albert IV., Duke of Bavaria, pro- 
bably by Annibale Fontana, of Milan. This Albert, called 
the Wise, reigned in 1435, ^^^ married Cunegonda, daughter 
of the Emperor Frederick III. He died in 1508, and his 
widow entered a convent at Munich. 

No. 377. Portrait of the Saxon Baron Philippe deStosch, 
whose magnificent collection of gems forms the foundation of 
that belonging to the Berlin Museum. Baron Stoscb died 
in 1757. He was employed by Lord Carteret to watch the 
movements of the Pretender in Rome, and from the odium 
he therebv incurred, he had to retire to Florence. 

No. 378. A portrait of Sextus Pompeius, copied by Natter, 
from the celebrated gem in Berlin. Natter was a German, 
and one of the best gem engravers of modern times ; he 
wrote a treatise on the subject, and died in 1763. 

No. 379. An unknown portrait, likewise by Natter. 

No. 383. Portrait of Lorenzo de* Medici, when young. 

No. 384. The portrait of Francis I., Grand-Duke of Tus- 
cany. A cameo. No. 229, Case VI., represents his Duchess, 
Bianca Cappello ; the delicate outline of her features in this 
gem gives a superior idea of her beauty to any portrait by 
Bronzino ; it is supposed to be the work of Bernardo di 
Castel Bolognese, for Cardinal Farnese ; there is also the 
likeness of Margaret of Austria, governess of the Netherlands, 
daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, and aunt of Charles V. 
Bernardo died in 1555. 

A splendid collection of camei and intagli, formerly be- 
longing to Mr. William Curry, of East Horsley, Surrey, but 
who resided many years in Italy, and died at Nice in 1863, 
were bequeathed by him to the Tuscan capital There is 
as yet no published catalogue ; and the gems are placed in 
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cases so far removed from the window, that it is impossible 
to fonn any opinion of their excellence.* 

Among the valuable cameos, No. 3, representing Luna in a 
Biga, is an excellent work ; No. 6, a woman filling a vase at 
a fountain, also a very beautiful gem \ No. 12, a Bacchante, 
a fine antique fragment, and supposed to be the copy of a 
work by Scopas. No. 18, a very fine antique Cameo of a 
youthfiil Hercules ; the ears are crushed like those of the 
Boxers in the Circus, and the demigod thus represented, 
was called Herakles Pancrastias, or Hercules the Boxer. 

No. 34. A fragment restored in gold ; a very fine work 
and admirably finished, of a Nereid on a Sea-horse. No. 
42; the bust of a female, probably a portrait. 

Among the intagli of the Currie collection are many 
Etruscan scarabei, or gems cut in the form of a beetle. 

No. 208. A Camelian mask of very fine work. 

No. 233. A pale ruby with the head of a beardless war- 
rior, simple in form, but fine in character. 

No. 237. Amethyst: Atropos, a Greek work. 

No. 247. A beautiful camelian ; the head of a barbarian \ 
very fine work. 

No. 249. Sardonyx: a youthful Hercules. 

No. 254. Amethyst : a bearded Indian Bacchus. 

No. 255. Sardonyx : a female bust supposed to represent 
lo, the most important and valuable gem in the collection ; 
it is very beautiful, with a melancholy expression; her 
luxuriant hair waves over her shoulders ; on the edge of the 
stone is inscribed the name Dioscorides, in Greek letters. 



* The Cavaliere Migllarini had finished the catalogue in MS. just 
before his death in 1865. 
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Dioscorldes was the favourite gem-cutter of Augustus 
Caesar, and was alone permitted to take the portrait of the 
emperor ; he was bom in Asia Minor, and was thus Greek 
by birth and education. Several of his gems are scattered 
throughout the collections of Europe ; they are marked by a 
star to express his name.* The gem of lo has been copied 
by the best modern engravers. 

A large and valuable collection of coins and medals is 
likewise kept in a room within the former offices for the 
Director of the Museum. 

The early Etruscan coin and weights were represented by 
the same pieces of bronze called sgravi; and were divided 
according to their value into quadrantes^ uncicUeSy &c.; a 
wheel, such as may have been observed frequently occurring 
on Etruscan monuments, is found upon these coins. The 
sgravi are rudely manufactured, and in strange contrast with 
the delicate workmanship bestowed on Etruscan gold orna- 
ments. They probably therefore were not contemporaneous, 
as the gold and silver coin of Etruria in the Etruscan 
Museum, are equal to Greek. + Two of the largest of the 
sgravi are round, the other oblong; they appear to have 
belonged to a seaport town, as besides the wheel one has 
an anchor, and another the trident of Nepture as well as 
the caduceus of Mercury. The head of Janus, symbolical 
of peace, with the prow of a ship, is common, and is appro- 
priate for a commercial people. Minerva is occasionally 
substituted for Janus. Mercury and the thunderbolt of 



* The Dioscorides, Castor and Pollux, in allusion to the constellaticn 
of the Twins— Gemini. 
f Museo Egiziano ed Etrusco, Via della Faenza. 
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Jove, composed of the three medals, and first .devised in 
Fiesole, are likewise found on these coins : a vase, a horse, 
a man on horseback, a cockleshell, and an ear of wheat are 
very usual symbols. On a later Etruscan coin, and from 
another part of Italy, the elephant is admirably represented, 
with a Moor's head on the reverse. 

The first gold florin was coined a.d. 1252. It continued 
in circulation and maintained its credit in Europe until the 
fall of the Republic On one side is the lily, on the other 
St John the Baptist.* Its nominal value at that time was 
equal to five francs of the present day, but five francs was 
then worth twelve francs of our money. So high was the 
reputation of the Florentine gold florin, that various sove- 
reigns forged and circulated counterfeits ; among these were 
the popes when at Avignon, the princes of Dauphind, and 
the kings of Hungary. The Florentine Government ap- 
pointed six persons at a time to superintend the coinage at 
the Zecca, or Mint, changing them every six months. A 
certain amount of bullion was confided to them, for which 
they were responsible. In 1352 the presidents of these 
Zecchieri, or officers of the Mint, were granted the privilege 
of adding the marks or badges of their families to the coin, 
and these were placed to the left of the head of St. John 
the Baptist. The pear of the Peruzzi, the sail of the Rucellai, 
&c., may be seen on the old florins of the Republic. 

Before the issue of the gold florin, silver alone had been 
used as a medium. The earliest silver coin bears the head 
of Charlemagne ; the next has a half-length figure of St. 
John the Baptist. In 1316 the Florentines elected one 

• See Illustration. 
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Lando da Gubbio with the title of Bargello, to whom they 
confided the government. Lando soon proved himself un- 
worthy, and was dismissed in 1317; but during his admi- 
nistration he had circulated an adulterated coin, which he 
placed at the nominal value of five denari, and which were 
popularly known as Bargellini. These were called in after 
Lando's fall, and a new coin struck, valued at thirty denari, 
and called a Guelfo, after the party which then ruled the 
State. In 1400 a small copper coin was in circulation, 
called piccioli. 

The first head represented on a coin since the days of 
Chailemagne was that of Duke Alexander de' Medici, when 
the florin obtained the name " testone." It was designed by 
Benvenuto Cellini, and has on the reverse the figures of St. 
Cosimo and St. Damian, the patron saints of the Medici, in 
place of St. John the Baptist. A four-florin piece of the 
year 1531 represents the Baptism of Christ, and the same 
device was adopted for the silver coin. 

The first gold coin of the reign of the Grand-Duke 
Cosimo I. has his head, and, on the reverse, the Last Judg- 
ment. It was called a lira, and was struck in 1559. The 
name lira — libra — was derived from the Roman weight, and 
had before this been applied to an imaginary coin of the 
same value; but it now for the first time was used for a 
gold piece. In 1550 the device was changed to St Cosimo 
and St. John the Baptist. On some of Cosimo's coins the 
Wolf of Sienna is represented, marking the period of his 
conquest of that city, which is supposed to have been 
founded by the sons of Remus after their father had been 
slain by Romulus. In 1585, during the reign of the Grand- 
Duke Francis I., and perhaps in compliment to that sove- 
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reign, St. Francis takes the place of St. Cosimo and St. John 
the Baptist. 

Among the silver coins in this collection, two of those 
which bear the head of the Grand-Duke Ferdinand I. have 
been recently discovered to be hollow, and to open as 
boxes.* In one of these was found the miniature of a 
gentleman in the dress of a courtier of Loui^ XIV. of 
France, though the miniature is painted on copper in oil— the 
usual Florentine practice. It further resembles an indifferent 
copy of a portrait of Prince Charles the Great of Lorraine, 
In this Gallery, though the larger picture represents a man at 
a more advanced period of life. The probable inference is, 
that this miniature was the likeness of the same prince in 
his youth, taken in Florence. The Grand-Duchess Margaret 
of Orleans, the wife of the bigoted Cosimo III., was attached 
before her marriage to Prince Charles. He followed her to 
the Tuscan Court, where they continued secret lovers ; and, 
after he left Florence, the conduct of the Grand-Duchess 
became so eccentric that she could only be excused on the 
plea of insanity. Her husband sent her back to France, 
where she ended her days. She had probably concealed 
this miniature in a coin, and it h.^d thus been lost 

A rich collection of medals from all parts of Italy fill 
several cabinets in the Coin Room. A large bronze medal, 
by Antonio PoUajuolo, commemorates the Pazzi conspiracy; 
on one side is the head of Lorenzo, and below him the choir 
^ of the Cathedral, as it then stood, widi columns around, and 
a low parapet; within this enclosure the religious service 
was performing when the Pazzi attacked the two young 

• This was 6rst obsen^ed by Mr. Chailes Pulzsky when visiting the 
Gallery in 1869. 
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Medici ; Lorenzo is seen making his escape ; the motto is 
Solus Pubblica. On the reverse is the head of Giuliano, 
and the choir again, with the scene of his murder, and the 
motto Luctus Pubblicus, 

A beautiful silver medal, imitated from a Greek coiiif 
represents Lorenzo later in life. 

A medal by Giuliano Francesco di San Gallo, in 1532, 
represents Giovanni delle Bande Nere, though struck twenty 
years after his death. 

A head of Duke Alexander is by Fran9esco Girolamo of 
Prato ; it is in very high relief, and has a rhinoceros on the 
reverse, with the motto IVbn Budvo sin vincer. Another 
medal has the profile of Alexander on one side, and of Duke 
Cosimo, with the Golden Fleece, on the other ; and was 
probably struck when Cosimo received the Order from the 
Emperor Charles V. There is also a medal struck in honour 
of Charles V., and on the reverse the Combat of the Giants 
with Jupiter, the work of Leone Leoni, of Arezzo. 

A medal of Cosimo L, by Domenico di Polo, has on the 
reverse his arms, the capricom ; Domenico was noted for 
his skilful imitation of the antique ; he was a pupil of the 
more celebrated gem-cutter, Giovanni delle Comioli. The 
capricom adopted by the Grand-Duke Cosimo was the 
device of Augustus, and is often seen on gems. It was 
considered one of the most auspicious constellations, and 
emperors, kings, and persons destined to fill high places, 
were said always to have been bom under tlie rising of the 
third degree of Capricorn. 

Another medal represents Cosimo attired as a Roman 
conqueror, in a quadriga, before Sienna ; Victory is crowning 
him. This medal was designed by Domenico Romano. 
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A large gilt medal with ships belongs to Liguria or Genoa, 
and is of the time of Duke Cosimo I. 

A silver medal bears the portrait of Eleanora of Toledo, 
the wife of Cosimo, and has a peacock on the reverse ; on 
another silver medal Cosimo is represented in armour, 
receiving his generals; a still more interesting medal has 
Cosimo's head when young, and is by Benvenuto Cellini. 

Leone Leoni, of Arezzo, designed the medal which has 
the head of the unfortunate Don Carlos, the son of Philip II. 
of Spain ; he is represented as a boy of twelve years of age. 
Another medal has the portrait of Camilla Peretti, the sister 
of Pope Sixtus v.— 1590 — and is by Domenico Poggi, 
called by Vasari, Poggino, and mentioned in his life of 
Valerio Vincentino as being also a sculptor in marble. A 
glass medal has upon it, in silver, the heads of the Grand- 
Duke Francis I., and of his first wife, Joanna of Austria. 

A very interesting set of dies and punches, by Benvenuto 
Cellini, and other celebrated artists, completes this collection. 

Engravings — Drawings — Tapestry. 

The door next the small corridor opens on a staircase 
leading to the passage which connects the Uffizi with 
the Pitti; and a selection from the valuable engravings 
belonging to the Gallery is exhibited on this staircase and 
in the adjoining rooms.* A large woodcut, representing the 
Deposition firom the Cross, in which the figures are nearly 
life-size, is by Andrea Andreini : the Virgin, who famts in 
the arms of the other Marys, is touching and beautiful : on 
either side of this print are other works by the same master. 

♦ For our description of a small number of this valuable collection of 
CDgrftvings, we are chiefly indebted to the head of this department, 
Cavaliere Carlo Pini. 
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Andrea Andreini was both a painter and engraver ; he was 
born at Mantua about 1540, and died in 1623. His paint- 
ings are unimportant, but he is well known from his skill in 
wood-cutting, which he learnt from Ugo da Carpi, who first 
practised the art in Italy : Andreini*s skill lay in chiaroscuro, 
produced by a succession of blocks, a method invented by 
Carpi, but greatly improved by Andreini, of whom it is said 
that '^ his drawing is correct, his execution neat and spirited, 
and in a very masterly style."* Besides original composi-* 
tions, he sometimes procured blocks cut by other artists, 
which he retouched, and published as his own. He used 
three different ciphers — 2hC» S^t ^^^ AA.* 

From Frames 4 to 18 are very fine Venetian woodcuts, 
afler Titian, by Nicolb Boldrini, another pupil of Ugo da 
Carpi ; they consist of processions and landscapes. Tvro of 
these last extend nearly the whole length of the room, 
and contain a multitude of figures in clear, sharp outline, 
full of life and spirit; the subjects represented are, the Grand 
Turk going to Mosque, and the Entrance of Charles V. into 
Bologna. 

No. 24. ^neas carrying off his father Anchises and the 
Palladium, and followed by his Son ; a woodcut after Rafi^ielle, 
by Ugo da Carpi. Ugo was a Roman, bom in i486 ; he 
endeavoured to imitate the effect of a drawing in his engrav- 
ings ; he was the master of Andreini, who brought the art to 
perfection. " Though slight, Ugo's woodcuts are excellent, 
and exhibit a close lesemblance to the designs of the artists 
from which they are taken."t 

No. 33. The Miraculous Draught of Fishes, from the 
Cartoon by Raffaelle, is by Ugo da Carpi. No. 29, the 
Beautiful Gate of the Temple, afler ParmigianOy is also fay 

* See Bryan's '* Dictionary of Painters and Engravers." t Ibid. 
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CarpL No. 25, the Martyrdom of St Peter and St. Paul, 
designed by Parmigiano, is engraved by A. de Trento ; this 
engraving is cited by Vasari, and above it is an engraving by 
Ugo da Carpi, from Raffaelle's design for the picture of St 
John in the Wilderness, in the Tribune. No. 23, the Rape 
of the Sabines, from a drawing by Giovan Bologna ; to the 
right is his design for the group now under the Loggia de' 
Lanzi — this woodcut is by Andrea AndreinL 

The next room contains impressions taken from plates of 
nielli, and the early copperplate engravings of Italy. 

No. 42 is a copperplate engraving of the Madonna della 
Misericordia, attributed to Botticelli ; the Sacrifice of Isaac, 
resembling Ghiberti's model for the Baptistery, is by an un- 
known hand ; the Ascension, and the Assumption of the 
Virgin, by Baccio Baldini. 

No. 47. The Death of Goliath, also by Baccio Baldini, 
after Botticelli. This engraving was unknown to Bartsch, the 
writer on the art of engraving, and is valuable from its rarity* 
Baldini was a Florentine goldsmith, the friend of Botticelli. 
Four Prophets, by Baldini, afier Botticelli, belong to a series. 
The initials A. B. have caused this engraving to be attri- 
buted to Botticelli, who always signed with the initials of 
Alessandro Filipepi, his real name. 

The impressions taken from nielli, the invention of Maso 
Finiguerra, was speedily followed by copper plates, in which 
the artisf s attention was directed to the effect produced by 
the impressions, instead of, as in the nielli, considering the 
impressions only as experiments to test the excellence of the 
design. 

Amongst other impressions from nielli are several fine 
specimens by the Pollajuoli and Pellegrino di Cesena. 
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No. 45. The Planet Venus, a veiy rare engraving, by 
Baldini, after Botticelli. The copies described by Bartsch, 
in the British Museum and at Paris, though he supposed 
them identical, differ in many respects. Cupid's Vintage, 
in the same frame, is also a scarce Italian engraving, which 
has been omitted in catalogues of engravings. 

From 49 to 60 are frames containing the fifty engravings 
of so-called Playing Cards, generally attributed to Mant^na; 
they form here a complete set, but as they were not &stened 
on card, they could never have been used as a game. 

No. 61. An unfinished engraving, also by Mantegna, of 
the worship of the MagL 

No. 65. The Calumny of Apelles, by Mocetto, taken fix)m 
the description by Lucian, and interesting to compare with 
the same subject by Botticelli,* representing Midas between 
Ignorance and Suspicion. Calumny dragging Innocence; 
Ambition, Fraud, Repentance and Truth. 

No. 70. The Worship of the Magi, by Robetta, after the 
design of Filippino Lippi for his large picture painted 1496, 
and now in the Gallery. 

■ Descending a flight of steps, we arrive- at the commence- 
ment of the passage leading to the Pitti. The names of the 
engravers, or schools of engraving, whose works are ex- 
hibited on the walls, are painted in large letters the whole 
length of the room, and the engravings are admirably 
arranged for purposes of study. They begin with a 
splendid collection by Marc Antonio, chiefly fix>m the designs 
by Raffaelle. 

No. 75. A Deposition from the Cross. 

* See Small Room, Tuscan Masters^ 
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' ' No. 79. Mary Magdalene conducted., by, Martha to the 
Saviour, who is seated on a throne. 

No. 80. The Murder of the Innpc^nts \ there are two 
engravings of this noble composition ; this with the fir-tree 
on die right, near the margin, is the finest In the same 
frame, the Madonna of the Cradle and the Madonna of the 
Palm-tree. 

No. 81. The Mater Dolorosa; Mary stands behind the 

body of the Saviour, and looks up to heaven. The right 

sleeve of her dress fits so closely that the arm has been 

supposed bare, although there is a fold at the elbow. 

Passavant considered this engraving, in tenderness, delicacy 

of feeling, and in the noble expression of the heads, to sur- 

'pass all he knew of Marc Antonio; but inferior in execution 

to other works by this artist There is a second engraving 

.of the same, by Marc Antotiio, in which the sleeve on the 

right arm is distinct, and with folds. In this frame also, the 

.Last Supper; very finely composed. 

No. 82. A Madonna; the Eternal with Noah; the 
Madonna of the Coscia Lunga (long thigh), engraved by 
Marc Antonio, and another eminent engraver, Marco of 
Ravenna; also St. Cecilia, of which there are copies, recog- 
nisable by the angel in glory, holding the bow of his violin 
in the left hand. 

No. 87. The History of Psyche, from Rafiaelle's beautifiil 

designs for the Famesina Palace in Rome, which form part 

of the fresco by Giulio Romano. The flying Mercury on 

^e* right is full of life and movement ; Jupiter kisses Cupid^ 

who implores his favour for Psyche. 

No. 93. Adam and Eve, by Michael Angelo, engraved 
:hf VLaxQ Antonio; the Eternal appearing. to Isaac, by 

I 
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Marco, of Ravenna ; an interesting portrait of RaffaeUe in 
his studio. 

No. 94. Hercules and Antaeus, designed by Ra&elle ; 
this is one of the finest engravings of Marc Antonio. It 
has also been engraved by Antonio Veneziano. In tiie 
same frame, Venus, Mars, and Cupid, also two lovcfy 
Sibyls. 

No. 95. A most lovely Venus and Cupid ; iUffitefle's 
Muse of Poetry, and Children dancing in a circle. 

The next series of engravings are most of them by Marco 
da Ravenna. 

No. loi. The Graces, copied from Marc Antonio, as 
suggested by the antique group in the Museum at Perugia. 

No. 102. The statue of Marcus Aurelius at Rome, and 
other engravings taken from antique art. 

No. 109. An engraving by Giulio Romano of the 
Madonna in the Ufiizi, by Parmigiano. 

No. 117. St Jerome in prayer, a very fine compositioii) 
after Titian, by Niccolo Beatricetto. 

No. 119. Children at play, after Raffaelle. 

The school of Cornelius Cort follows, whilst the oppo- 
site wall is reserved for engravings by modern artists. 
After Cort are engravings of the Bolognese and Lombard 
schools. Lastly, a fine collection of engravings by Albert 
Diirer, Rembrandt, and other of the German, Flemish, 
and Dutch schoob, in which this Gallery is peculiaily 
rich. 

' The continuation of this passage, which crosses the Anx> 
over the Ponte Vecchio, contains a selection from the draw- 
ings of the old masters. To the right of the entrance is a 
'6ame of two small examples of Byzantine Art, representii^ 
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the Crucifixion and Christ in glory, as well as some ex" 
quisite drawings attributed to Cimabue, of the Annunciation, 
the Visitation, and the Presentation in the Temple ; Christ 
washing Peter's feet, and the Deposition. On three of these 
Cimabue's name is neatly inscribed. 

In the next frame is a delicate drawing by Taddeo Gaddi, 
the scholar of Giotto. Below are sketches by Agnolo 
Gaddiy one of which is a majestic figure of Christ ; this 
drawing has the outline pricked (a usual practice with 
painters of that time) ready to lay on the panel on which 
the picture was to be executed, and by rubbing in charcoal, 
the tracing was left, thus saving the trouble of copying. 

In the fourth frame are sketches by Lorenzo Ghiberti for 
the Gates of the Baptistery ; the designs for the Creation of 
£ve, and for the Baptism of Christ, are especially beautiful 
In the fifth fi-ame are drawings by Parri Spinello of Arezzo, 
chiefly studies of drapery. 

Facing these drawings, to the left of the entrance, is the 
design for the facade of the Palazzo Antellesi, in the Piazza 
Sta. Croce. 

Near the first window are two drawings by Paolo Uccello, 
one of which is an old man's head in profile, probably that 
of Sir John Hawkwood, designed for the fresco in the 
Cathedral. 

Just beyond this window is a most delicate drawing, by 
Fia Angelico, of the beheadal of a saint. Above it, as well as 
in the adjoining frames, are firm and admirable sketches of 
drapery, by Masolino di Panicale. A drawing, by Lorenzo 
de* Biccif follows, of Christ in glory giving the keys of heaven 
to St Peter; perhaps for one of Bicci's paintings in the 
Cathedral, now lost A few steps farther we find one of 
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two sketches by Masaccio, who painted in the Church of 
the Carmine of Florence, as well as at Rome. A laige 
finished drawing, by Fra Angelico, follows, representing our 
Saviour and St Thomas, which is well worthy of notice, 
though much injured. Above it are sketches for angels and 
portraits of friars, by Benozzo Gozzoli, and, beyond, several 
drawings by Fra Angelico, one of which is the design iot 
the distemper picture, or predella, in the small Tuscan 
room of the GaUery, representing the Marriage of the 
Virgin. 

Over the second window is a very carefully drawn head 
on tinted paper, the lights touched in with white, by Frsi 
Filippo Lippi ; near it is another and more interesting sketch, 
by the same artist, for his picture of the Madonna and 
Child in the Council Chamber of the Innocenti, the same 
subject as that over the door of the room of Old Masters 
in this Gallery, but in this there is one angel in place of two> 
and the head of the Virgin is more in profile. 

A careful drawing, by Andrea Verrocchio, the master of 
Leonardo da Vinci and of Michael Angelo ; and within the 
succeeding frames are sketches by Benozzo Gozzoli, Fra 
Filippo, his son Filippino Lippi, Alessio Baldovinetti, Pesdr 
lino, and Botticelli ; among these last is the figure of Truth 
for his picture of Calumny, and some very beautiful angels, 
as well as representations of the Holy Family. 

In the case beneath these sketches, and between the 
fourth and fifth windows, are drawings by Raffaellino dd 
Garbo, and by Domenico Ghirlandaio \ some of these last 
were intended tor the Irescos ot Sta. Maria Novella, and 
represent figures introduced in the Birth of the Virgin, in 
hst Marriage, &a, &c* Farther on are drawings by LiiCa 
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della Robbia, abd by Antonio PoUajuolo ; and in the case 
below them are sketches by Filippino Lippi,the PoUajuoli, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, Razzi (il Sodoma), and Ghirlandaio, as 
well as a drawing by Perugino for his fresco of the Virgin 
appearing to St. Bernard, now in the Academy. Besides 
these there are : Moses showing the Tables of the Law, by 
Raffaelle, and his sketch for the Madonna del Giardino in 
Paris ; drawings by Fra Bartolommeo, Daniele da Volterra, 
Giulio Romano, and Michael Angelo; lastly, Michael 
Angelo's sketch for the statue of Dawn in the Sacristy of 
San Lorenzo. 

Between the fifth and sixth windows are several spirited 
sketches by the Pollaioli brothers ; above these are drawings 
by Piero di Cosimo, Pinturicchio, and Luca Signorelli ; in 
the case below are other drawings by Botticelli, Fra Bar- 
tolommeo, and Filippino Lippi. Between the sixth and 
seventh windows there are some most interesting drawings 
by Perugino ; his sketch for the Madonna in his most cele^ 
brated fresco of the Chapter-house in Sta. Maddalena de' 
Pazn of Florence; also for the Deposition in the Pitti 
Gallery; in the centre is a very beautiful sketch on separate 
pieces of paper, pasted on one sheet, of the garden of 
Gethsemane; this drawing, as well as the picture in th^ 
Florentine Academy, from which it, however, greatly dififerSi 
is attributed to Perugino, but is considered by able judges 
to be more probably an early work of Raffaelle. There is 
greater ease and grace, less formality than belongs to Peru- 
gino, whose pictures, with all their tender loveliness, have a 
pedantry belonging to the school. Lastly, there are several 
fine drawings of Leonardo da Vinci, free from all display 
qi learning \ the production of one who was an accurate 
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observer of nature, and whose feeling for tbe beaudfiil in 
Art is never lost, even when painting an ngly subject. 

In the case below are designs by Giorgio Vasari for Us 
frescos in the Sala del Cinque-cento in the Palazzo delk 
Signoria, in which he celebrated the conquests of Duke 
Cosimo I. ; also a drawing for his ideal portrait of Lorenzd 
de' Medici in the Tuscan room of the UffizL 

Between the seventh and central windows are sketches 
by Leonardo da Vinci ; also by Fra Bartolommeo, for his 
prophets in the Tribune, as well as for several of his 
Madonnas, and a fine sketch by Lorenzo Credi. Between 
the central and eighth windows are beautiful sketches 
by Raffaelle for his Madonnas and his frescos in the 
Vatican ; the Madonna del Pesce at Madrid ; the Virgin 
raising the Veil from the Child, of which the picture is at 
Milan ; the Madonna del Gran Duca in the Pitti ; St Peter 
in Prison ; St. Paul preaching at Athens ; also the Deposi- 
tion from the Cross, and St. John preaching in the Wilder- 
ness, for the picture in the Tribune of the UffizL 

Over this window is a study by Mariotto Albertinelli for 
a picture in San Lorenzo, attributed to Rafiaellino dd 
Garbo, and the sketch for the Visitation of Elizabeth to 
Mary, by Albertinelli. Above are some very beautilbl 
angels by Raffaelle ; below are Raffaelle's designs of Moses 
striking the Rock and the Worship of the Golden Calf, as 
well as a subject belonging to the frescos in the Cathedral 
of Orvieto, where the youthful Raffaelle worked with Liica 
Signorelli. There are also sketches f«r the frescos of the 
Stanze in the Vatican : the Woman carrying a Pitcher of 
Water on her Head in the Incendio del Borgo, her dress 
s^tated by the current of air caused by the fire; the 
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Eternal appearing to Noah ; the two small designs for St 
George, of which one is in the Louvre, and the other in the 
Gallery at St Petersburg ; also the sketch for the Madonna, 
with the Child leaping from the cradle to her arms, which is 
in tiie Louvre. 

Between the eighth and ninth windows is Raffaelle's 
design for part of the fresco called the Disputa del Sacra- 
mento, in the Stanze of the Vatican. In the case below, 
St Anna, by Fra Bartolommeo, the sketch for his large 
chiaroscuro picture in the Uffizi. Likewise the Plague* — 
H Morbetto — ^by Raffaelle, which Marc Antonio engraved 
firom this very sketch, unless the original is, as considered 
by Passavant, that in the Lawrence collection in London. 
The celebrated Florentine engraver, Raflfaelle Morghen, 
began an engraving from this drawing, but died before its 
completion. 

Between the ninth alhd tenth windows are the drawings 
for Paul at Lystra, by Raffaelle ; Christ giving the Keys to 
Peter, a second design for Paul preaching at Athens, the 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes, and one of the figures for 
the Parnassus. This last drawing appears by an inscription 
to have belonged to Nicolas Poussin, who cherished the 
profoundest veneration for the great painter. 

Between the tenth and eleventh windows are drawings by 
Michael Angelo — his designs for his statue of the Madonna 
and Child in the Sacristy of San Lorenzo, and a careful 
anatomical study for his statue of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
Duke of Urbino ; also his sketch for his picture of Foitune 
in the Corsini Palace. 

The last sketches of importance on this side of the pas- 
sage are those of Andrea del Sarto — the Deposition from 
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the Cross, and one of the Angels of the Annunciatiwi in 

the Pitti, St. John the Baptist in the Scalzo, and a series of 

« 

chiaroscuro compositions for the Scalzo, or Bare-footed 
Friars, They are executed with marvellous life and beauty. 
In the case below are sketches by Piero di Cosimo, Fra 
Bartolommeo, Filippino Lippi, besides several by Luca 
Signorelli, for his fresco of the Last Judgment in the 
Cathedral of Orvieto. . 

At the end of this passage are some admirable drawings 
by Giorgione. Returning by the eastern side of the 
Gallery, the first case contains drawings by Fra Bartolom- 
meo, the most interesting being his sketch for one of his 
Madonnas in the Pitti. Farther on, there are several 
sketches by Venetian and Bolognese masters ; and among 
the former, that by Paolo Veronese for the Magdalene in 
the House of the Pharisee, of which the finished oil-sketch is 
in the National Gallery of London,* and the picture itself in 
the Louvre. There are several landscapes by Andrea del 
Sarto — rough sketches in red chalk. The greater number of 
drawings on this side, however, belong to the period of the 
Revival ; several studies by Baroccio, which exhibit greater 
power than his paintings; also by Jacopo Ligozzi and 
Cigoli, whose studies for his picture of the Stoning of 
St. Stephen, in the Uffizi, and of St Julian, in the Pitti, are 
very fine. There are also drawings by Baccio Bandinelli, 
Bernardo Pocetti, Cristofano AUori, Bronzino, and by 
Jacopo da Empoli, well worthy of attention. Close to the 
second window, after again passing the centre, is a sketch 
by Pocetti for the cupola of a chapel belonging to Sta. 
Maddalena de' Pazzi, the walls of which are painted b/ 
him^ and are among his best works. 
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The Spanish, French, German, and Flemish schools are 
likewise all represented in the sketches of the various 
masters on the remaining portion of this wall, and in the 
cases which stand in the middle of the passage. 

The suite of rooms leading from this long passage over 
the bridge are hung with indifferent portraits of the Medici 
family, from Giovanni, the father of Cosimo Pater Patriae, to 
Gian Gastone, the last Medicean grand-duke. Another 
long passage behind the Via Guicciardini,is hung with a 
selection from six hundred pieces of tapestry. Some of the 
designs are after pictures by Michael Angelo, Cigoli| and 
other eminent masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies ; several are French Gobelins, others are Florentine 
manufacture. 

The Seasons, represented by children at work, are French ; 
likewise two landscapes with a hunt, composed of gentlemen 
in the costume of Louis XV. of France ; but the finest, also 
French, are the series executed in the year 1560, after 
designs by Bernard van Orlay, representing the festivities at 
the marriages of Henry II. of France with Catherine de' 
Medici, and of Henry IV. with Maria de' Medici. The 
first is probably an ideal representation, in order to com- 
memorate the double connection between France and 
Tuscany. 

The remainder of the tapestries were executed in Florence 
when the Grand-Duke Cosimo I. endeavoured to establish 
a rival manufacture to that of the Gobelins. Anxious to 
attain perfection, he invited a French artist, Picaer Fever, 
who brought with him several P>ench workmen. In 1740, 
however, the manulacture was transicrred by Charles of 
Bourbon to Naples. 
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Ascending a few steps, the landing-place is hong widi oO- 
sketches in chiaroscuro \xj various masters^ bat none of 
transcendent merit. Beyond this is a veij nanow passage, 
from the windows of which there is a view into die Bobc^ 
Gardens, and leading directly to the Palazzo PittL This is 
lined with a very interesting series of water-colour diawii^ 
by Bartolommeo Ligozzi; which are, however, shown to 
disadvantage in their present position. They represent 
reptiles, fish, quadrupeds, birds, and flowers, painted with 
wonderful accuracy ; they are firmly and neatly drawn, and 
finished with great delicacy. On the same landing-place at 
the end are a few miniature-paintings of sacred subjects^ bat 
of no great importance. 
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JTirst Room. 

A T the comer of the Via Ricasoli and the Piazza di San 
Marco is the Accademia delle Belle Art!, once the Hos* 
pital of St Matthew, which now contains the finest examples 
of early Florentine art. 

The entrance-hall has four reliefs by Luca della Robbia : 
over the principal door is St. Augustine ; facing it, the 
Madonna and Child, with St. Francis and St. Ursula ; over 
the door to the right, the Resurrection ; and opposite, the 
Virgin lowering her girdle to St Thomas. Within the 
cloister, leading to the rooms for academical study, are 
various reliefs of the Robbia school, and statues by Tuscan 
artists. Among these are the models for Virtue trampling 
on Vice, and for the Rape of the Sabines, by Giovan 
Bologna ; an unfinished torso for a figure of St. Matthew, 
by Michael Angelo ; a colossal horse's head belonging to 
the antique group on Monte Cavallo, at Rome, and casts 
from the Boar and Dogs, of the UfiizL 

A corridor to the right of the entrance-hall is lined with 
casts of modem statues, and leads directly to the Library. 
Midway, a door to the left opens on a vast room, which for- 
merly served as the Female Ward of the Hospital, but which 
is now the principal Picture Gallery : — 
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No. I. The Life of Mary Magdalene : a curious example 
of early Italian art, retaining the conventional Byzantine 
type, which had been imported from Constantinople (the 
ancient Byzantium) through Venice. 

No. 2. The Madonna Enthroned, by Cimabue : in many 
respects this picture resembles his more celebrated and 
better preserved painting in the Rucellai Chapel of Sta. 
Maria Novella. We find here little variety of expression or 
action: the heads lean either towards the right or left 
shoulder ; but there is a certain majesty in the tranquil ibnn 
of the Virgin becoming the Queen of Heaven, and Cimabue 
has given her more animation than in pictures of the Byzan- 
tine school; in the heads of the prophets below, the spectator 
is reminded that Cimabue was the master of Giotto. The 
unaffected earnestness with which the sacred subject is 
treated, gives this work a higher interest than it deserves for 
mere technical skill ; Cavalcaselle observes, " that it may 
rank higher than that of the Rucellai as regards composi- 
tion and the study of nature ; but the old types are more 
obstinately maintained ; and, above all, the colour has 
been so altered by time and restoring that the excellent 
qualities of Cimabue in this respect can hardly be traced 
any longer. Cimabue here gave the Virgin a more natural 
attitude and a less rotund head, but a weightier frame, 
stronger outlines, and a less careful execution than before. 
He characterized with a wild energy the two prophets in 
the centre niche, and gave them individuality and expres- 
sion." 

* See '* Crowe and Cavalcaselle," voL L p. aod. 
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No. 15 is another large altar-piece, painted by Ciraabue*s 
pupil, Giotto. Though not a favourable specimen of this 
great Florentine artist, it exhibits the progress made in a 
few years ; there is a nearer approach to nature, and less of 
-the old conventional type. The drawing is carefully studied; 
a feeling for beauty is shown in the head of the Virgin, as 
well as in some of the surrounding angels, and the Child is 
fuller and rounder in form ; but the type throughout has less 
dignity, and is heavier than in earlier paintings ; the 
Viigin's mantle is arranged in large massy forms, following 
the outline of the figure beneath. Giotto painted this 
picture for the Frati Umiliati of the Church of Ogni 
Santi. 

No. 3. Santa Umiltk, the foundress of the convent which 
stood on the site now occupied by the Fortezza del Basso ; 
-'the picture is by an unknown author, but of the Giot- 
te^ue school, and represents various incidents in the life 
of the saint ; it is cleverly composed, and tells the story 
welL 

- No. 4 to No. 13 are small panel pictures attributed to 
Giotto, representing the Life of St. Francis, which once 
adorned the presses of the sacristy of Sta. Croce ; they are, 
however, supposed more probably to have been painted by 
Taddeo Gaddi ; the reasons for this opinion are thus stated 
by Cavalcaseile : '' It is evident that the compositions are 
Giotto's, and executed according to his maxims — that the 
attitudes, the action, are likewise his — that the subjects are, 
in fact, more or less repetitions of the frescos of the upper 
<%urch of Assisi, but that the execution is sketchy, con- 
Tentional and decorative — that the feeling of the great 
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master is absent, whilst the heads, features, and extremities 
are of the false and ever-recurring forms peculiar to Taddeo 
in the Madonnas of 1334 and 1335, and the frescos of the 
Baroncelli family." I'he series includes the whole histoiy 
of St. Francis, but it is not arranged in chronological order. 
They are as follows : — He abandons his father to consecrate 
himself to a religious life, under the protection of the Bishop 
of Assisi; the Dream of Pope Innocent III., in which 
St Peter points to St Francis supporting the falling church; 
St Francis asking for the confirmation of his Order from the 
Pope ; he ascends to Heaven in a car of fire ; he appears to 
his martyred disciples ; he receives the confirmation of his 
Order from Pope Honorius IV. ; he holds the Infant Christ 
in his arms on Christmas-eve ; he appears to his disciples in 
church, and shows them the stigmata, or marks of the nails 
on his own hands and feet; he receives the stigmata— a 
composition identical with Giotto's fresco of the same sub- 
ject, lately discovered on the walls of the interior <tf 
Sta. Croce ; his Death. Every variety of natural and 
appropriate movement and attitude is displayed in these 
little pictures. 

No. 18 to No. 29. The Life of our Saviour, another series 
of panel pictures belonging to the sacristy of Sta. Croce, and 
likewise attributed to Giotto, but more probably the work of 
Taddeo Gaddi : these are in some respects inferior to the 
Life of St Francis ; they are harder in outline and less beauti- 
ful, if we except the Adoration of the Kings, and the Pre- 
sentation in the Temple, which in treatment resembles the 
same subject by Andrea Pisano on the bronze gates fA die 
Baptistery.* 

* See ** Crowe and Cavalcaselle," toL i. p. 145. 
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No. 14. The Virgin appearing to St. Bernard, by an early 
unknown artist It is clear in colour, and sweet and true in 
expression. The two heads behind St. Bernard, looking 
over him, are full of character and in excellent contrast. 

No. 16. A damaged picture, by Giovanni da Milano, in 
which may be observed a closer attention to natural forms 
and power of expression, with further abandonment of con- 
ventional types \ there is, however, exaggeration, amounting 
to caricature, in the heads of the Virgin and the Mag- 
dalene. 

No. 17. The Presentation in the Temple, by Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti of Sienna. A feeble picture much repainted ; 
but the architectural drawing and the perspective of the 
Temple are executed with great care and finish ; restorations 
and varnish have, however, nearly obliterated all traces of 
the master's hand. * 

No. 30. An Annunciation, by Lorenzo Monaco. The 
Virgin timidly shrinks back at the approach of the angel 
Vasari describes this new and original treatment of the sub- 
ject by Giotto in the Badia. The picture he alludes to, 
however, has long disappeared, with all Giotto's paintings in 
that diurch; but this Annunciation, which was removed 
from the Badia in 1812, so exactly corresponds with Vasari's 
description, that it is probably the same, although he has 
mistaken the author. The attitude of the Virgin is re- 
peated in the picture by Lippo Memmi of Sienna, in the 
oorridor of the Uffizi Gallery (No. 9). On each side of the 
Annunciation are pictures of saints— St Catherine and 
St Anthony, and St Proculus and St Francis. St Proculus 
is not unlike the representation of a warrior saint in the 

* See " Crowe and Cavalcaselle," vol. L p. 310. 
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picture, No. 14. The angd of the Aimunciatioii with his 
wings of many colours, his hands folded on his breast, and 
a flame on his head, is veiy gracefliL 

No. 31. A large composition of many figures attributed 
to Taddeo Gaddi, the favourite pupil of Giotto, but more 
probably the work of Nicolb di Pietro Gerini, an artist of 
his school, who occasionally painted with Taddeo, but was 
greatly his inferior ; the date of his last picture is 1401. This 
Entombment, as described by Cavalcaselle, '* does not improve 
on acquaintance, being at first sight more pleasing than 
on closer examination. The draperies are oveichaiged 
with line and folds, and gay changing hues appear to have 
been preferred by a painter who can be no other than 
Gerini''* 

No. 32. An interesting picture of the Adoration of the 
Kings, by Gentile da Fabriano, an Umbrian painter, bom 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century, who exercised 
considerable influence on the school of early Venetian Art 
His works have been compared with those of Fra Angelioo, 
but Gentile used gold only to add ornament to his 
pictures, and not, as Fra Angelico, to suggest an idea of 
heavenly glory ; he imitated embroidery and rich stufl^ tfius 
destroying the poetry or illusion of his picture. Gentile^s 
^' masterpieces are only remarkable for their longing softness, 
their affectation of grace, their laborious fusion, and for a 
profuse ornamentation inherited from the Umbrian and 

Siennese schools ; the tenderness, and finish, and 

care," with which he, as well as Fra Angelico, prepared and 

' * 

* See *' Crowe and Cavalcaselle," vol. ii. pp. ai, 22. 
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used their materials, is one of his greatest merits.* Gentile 
was first employed in Bergamo and Venice, from whence he 
came to Florence in 1422. This picture was painted in 
Z425. The attempts at foreshortening, and the portrait- 
like character of the heads, as well as the multitude of 
figoreSy men, horses, dogs, birds, and apes, recall Paolo 
Uccello and the Pesellini; whilst the Umbrian tenderness 
of treatment, and Venetian rich colouring and love of 
ornament, indicate the various schools in which the artist 
had studied. The Holy Family is insipid, but the three 
kings are in natural attitudes, and have much beauty of 
dpression. 

No. 33. The Madoima and Child surrounded by Angels 
and Saints in Adoration, by Agnolo Gaddi, the son of 
Taddeo, and the pupil of Giovanni da Milano, from whom 
be derived a certain realistic tendency, or the endeavour to 
imitate nature closely, without selection; he sometimes 
even descended to caricature in his attempt to portray 
▼ioleiit emotion ; as Agnolo advanced in the knowledge and 
practice of his art, he ceased to follow his master in this 
lespecty and even developed greater powers in composition 
than his father Taddeo : — '^ As a draughtsman he was free 
and bold, defining everything equally .... he frequently 
ftUed to define form truly, and, whilst the best of his figures 
are still below the standard of Giotto, certain forms are 
purposely and persistently false. The eyes are straight and 
ruuTOw, and the nose expanded flatly at the end, and the 
mouths generally droop at the comers In the draw- 

^ See " Crowe and Cavalcaselle,'' vol. ii. pp. 96— lOl. 

K 
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^t^ yHrbiU»]s and feet he bestowed more care, but be evidently 
99^<t pocsscssed the clear comprehension of the nature of 
^jbt!^ &«ttts he depicted. His hands are defective and coarse; 
^^ dc^rs are short, broken and angular at the joints, and 

ttKvhxnically executed As a colourist Angelo was 

fev^« His tones are bright, clear, light, and transparent, 
4ad he shows a feeling for the true nature of harmonies. 
Hi* idea of relief was greater than that of Taddeo." This 
lecture was painted for the Church of San Pancrazio, in 
Kk^rence. "The Virgin has a vulgar face, but a graceful 
action; the draperies are massive and fine." * 

No. 34. A Deposition, by Fra Angelico, executed with 
ihe utmost care and finish. The brilliancy of the colour, 
without shade or chiaroscuro, becomes flat and gaudy in a 
lecture of these dimensions, and is not as well adapted for the 
representation of an earthly scene, as when meant to S3rm- 
bolize celestial purity. The worshipping angels in the sky 
are here not devoid of grimace. The body of the Saviour is 
covered with dark lines, to denote the strokes of the rod 
with which he had been scourged, and is feeble in drawing 
and colour ; the group of females on the left is the most 
interesting part of this picture, especially the woman without 
3- glory> dressed in black and with a white veil, who holds 
one end of the sheet in which the body of the Saviour is to 
lie. The best male heads are, a man in a black cap in the 
centre, evidendy a portrait; Nicodemus, standing below; and 
theT two who are detaching the body from the cross. St John 
is a very graceful figure, and is full of feeling. The hands 
are all delicately executed. The miniatures of saints, set in 



• See " Crowe and Cavalcaselle," vol. i. pp. 463—473. 
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the firame of this picture, are admirable both in expression 
and colour. Those above are by Lorenzo Monaco, but not 
equal to the rest by Fra Angelico. It is with some hesita- 
tion we venture to differ in our estimation of this picture 
from so high an authority as Cavalcaselle, who writes : — 
" Nothing can be better than the nude in its fleshy, flexible 
forms, which show the scars of the previous flagellation, 
nothing truer than the movement. The group to the right is 
remarkable ; the heads revealing a point of contact between 
Angelico and the works of Masolino di Castiglione, as 
r^ards character and drawing ; and the landscape, betray- 
ing the usual defects of perspective. Yet composition, 
design, and colour combine to create the harmony, which was 
the great gift of Fra Giovanni." 

No. 35. An altar-piece, painted for the Church of Sta. 
Felice, in Florence, by Spinello of Arezzo, assisted by 
Nicolb Gerini, the author of the Entombment, No. 31, 
and by his son, Lorenzo di Nicolb GerinL The Coronation 
of the Virgin is by Lorenzo, and is not unlike a picture by 
an unknown artist in the Uflizi Gallery (No. 15), which has 
been attributed to Spinello. The compartment to the right 
is by Nicolb, and represents St. Peter, St. John the Evan- 
gelist, St James, and St. Benedict That to the left is by 
Spinello \ St John the Baptist, St. Matthew, Sta. Felicitk, 
and St Andrew; they are grand and dignified figures, 
especially that of St Felicitk. Below are half-length figures 
of St Jerome and St Peter ; St Luke and St Thaddeus ; 
St James the Less and St. Philip ; St Simon and St. Bar- 
tholomew; St Thomas and St. Paul; St Gregory and 
St Lawrence. At the base of the central panel are words 
to this effect — ^This picture was painted for the chapter of 
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the Convent of Sta. Felicita, and (paid for) by money of the 
said convent in the time of the Abbess Lorenza de Mossi 
(Mozzi), in die year of our Lord, i4oi* Cavalcaselle 
observes: — "But for this record it would be difficult to 
assign to each of these painters his share in the entire work. 
That of Spinello is undoubtedly beneath his usual powers, 
and in harmony with the third-rate talent exhibited by 
Lorenzo and Nicolb." * 

No. 36. A Madonna and Child, by Masacdo; above, 
St Anna and Angels : probably an early picture by the 
master, painted for the Church of St Ambrogia Masacdo 
was apt to neglect minute details, and to aim principally at 
life and movement; his figures were sketched in rapidly. 
This picture is an imperfect specimen of the master. 

No. 37. St. Jerome, attributed to Andrea Castagno, but 
more probably by Filippino Lippi ; the two accompanying 
pictures, Mary Magdalene and St John the Baptist, which 
have all the defects and none of the merits of Andrea, are 
evidendy by an inferior hand. 

No. 40. A Madonna and Child, by Fra Filippo Lippi, 
with little to recommend it, except the infantine grace of die 
child. 

No. 41. The Coronation of the Viigm, an important 
picture by the same master. Fra Filippo's own portrait, as 
a friar of the Carmine, is on the right; he wears a red 
scarf, and his hands are joined in prayer as he ascends the 
steps of the celestial temple, in which are assembled angelic 
beings who witness the coronation of the Virgin, represented 
as a young and modest girl, not daring to raise her eyes 

* See " Crowe and Cavalcaselle,'' voL ii. p. i8. 
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to the Eternal, who is crowning her, but looking towards 
one of the slender angels who support the band or scroll 
that descends from the Saviour, Groups of angels crowned 
with roses, among whom are scattered aged saints, sing 
hymns on either side of the throne ; below them, and nearer 
the spectator, are similar groups and small children. The 
t)rpe is the same throughout ; heavy-featured, round faces, 
with light hair, but they have the charm of a sweet simpli- 
city united with grave earnestness of demeanour, and their 
attitudes are graceful. The draperies are drawn and com- 
posed with care and judgment. An aged monk in white, in 
the foreground to the left of St. Anthony, has a fine portrait- 
like head The picture has been much damaged, and has 
been repaired in most parts.* 

The predella below. No. 42, belonged to the Barbadori 
altar-piece, which was executed for the Church of Santo 
Spirito, and is now in the Louvre at Paris ; the colour of this 
predella has been injured by time, but it has far greater 
daim to admiration than the picture above. It was painted 
when Fra Filippo was only twenty-six years of age ; and as 
the Baibadori picture is said to be one of the greatest efforts 
of his genius, so this predella has a refinement of feeling and 
grandeur of composition which we miss in the large picture. 

The Annunciation is treated in a novel manner. The 
angel kneels gracefully, the curve of his wings follows the 
inclination of his body, and forms an arch over his head : he 
presents a lighted candle to the Virgin, whose dignified and 
noble presence is imlike the simple peasant girl the painter 
usually represents her. 

* See " Crowe and Cavalcaselle^" vol. IL p. 327. 
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No. 43. The Baptism of Christ, by Andrea Verocchio. 
The aerial distance, the sky, and landscape, are very beau- 
tiful. The outline of the figures is extremely fine, though 
hard, and the anatomy in that of the Baptist is too much 
defined; this, probably, is occasioned by the unfinished 
state in which Verocchio left the picture. The features of 
the Baptist, as well as of the Saviour, are rather coarse and 
vulgar, but the expression noble; the soft and delicate 
beauty of the kneeling angels is due to Leonardo da Vind, 
die pupil of Verocchio, who was so disgusted at his own 
inferiority that he is said firom that time forth to have 
renounced painting. 

No. 44. St. Jerome kneeling in Prayer, attributed to Fra 
Filippo, but more probably by his son, Filippino lippi, in 
his decline.* 

No. 46. A very fine picture by Sandro Botticelli, painted 
at the period when his works display the influence of the 
Polkijuoli. The hands of the Virgin, especially her left, are 
executed with the utmost truth and finish; the child is 
most lovely and graceful, though both mother and child 
have the angular movements characteristic of BotticellL 
St. Cosimo and St. Damian kneel in the foreground ; the 
first turns to the spectator, the last looks up at the Virgin ; 
bo& are noble heads. St. Francis, who is behind St 
Catherine, is extremely fine; the other saints are more 
remarkable for the beauty of their draperies than their per- 
sons. The colour is full and powerful. 

The predella below. No. 48, is by the younger Pesellino, 
and represents the Birth of the Saviour, the Martyrdom of 

* See " Crowe and Cavalcaselle/' voL iL p. 347, note. 
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St Cosimo and St. Damian, and St. Anthony of Padua 
discovering the heart of a dead usurer in his money chest ; 
this last is the finest of the three compartments. According 
to Cavalcaselle — '^ a gentle and natural animation pervades 
all the figures. The females on the foreground are in good 
proportions, and the whole is drawn and executed with 
neatness, precision, and fireshness, and without vulgarity." 

No. 47. The Coronation of the Virgin, one of Botticelli's 
finest works. Angels, hand in hand, dance in a circle 
round the glory which surrounds her ; they are light and 
graoefiil, with floating hair, and draperies which quiver in 
many folds in the breezy air ; other angels scatter roses. 
Flame-coloured and blue cherubim form an arch under 
which are seated the Eternal, and the Virgin. Of the four 
saints below, St John the Evangelist, holding his Gospel in 
one hand and raising the other in ecstasy, is in an awkward 
attitude ; St. Augustine, who writes in a book, is very grand; 
the two others are St. Jerome and St Eloy or St Lo. The 
extremities are admirably drawn. No. 49, the predella to 
this picture, is also by Sandro Botticelli. Beginning at the 
left hand, St. John the Evangelist is seated on the island of 
Patmos ; St Augustine in his study ; the Annunciation ; 
St Jerome ; and last, and finest, St. Lo as a blacksmith, 
shoeing the leg he has cut off firom a white horse beside 
him, whilst Satan, disguised as a lovely female, stands by, 
watching the operation. 

No. 50. The Visits of the Shepherds and the Magi, by 
Domenico Ghirlandaio, a highly finished picture. The 
Viigin is especially beautiful ; she kneels with a sweet smile : 
her hands joined as in prayer, and her whole soul absorbed 
in the contemplation of her child, who lies on the hem of 
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his mother's gannent, with his finger to his lips ; tibe tia& 
tional goldfindi, the scarlet of whose head is the symbol of 
saciifice, stands perched on a stone near. A groop of peak- 
sants, the shepherds of sacred stoiy, one of whom canies 
a lamb, converse together; Joseph shades his eyes from the 
light above the shed ; an angel is descending with the good 
tidings to another group of shepherds, who are seen on 
a distant hill tending their flocks. A gay processiaa of 
riders, every horseman attended by his fanU^ or fiwtman, 
wind along the road below, and pass through a triumphal 
arch dedicated to Pompey the Great ; these are the Magi, 
or Kings from the East Near the Holy FamDy, the ok 
and ass drink from a sarcophagus, on which is an inscription 
to another Pompey, an augur. The landscape is veiy 
beautiful ; the river, town, the church, with a ^Hre, and the 
pale, quiet colour throughout the background, resemMes that 
in Ghirlandaio's equally fine picture of the same subject in 
the Church of the Innocenti. 

No. 51. An Adoration of the Shepherds, by Lorenxo 
Credi ; though the glazes have been injured, which occasaons 
some crudeness, the warm under-tint of brown prevents any 
real harshness in the clear, pure colour, and gives a delidoos 
harmony to the whole ; the devotional and animated ex- 
pression of the angels and shepherds, the giacefiil attitudes, 
delicately drawn hands and refined type of the heads, as well 
as of the figures, betray the influence of Leonardo da Vind. 
The shepherd carrying the lamb on his arm is especially 
beautiful ; he stands in a natural and easy attitude of repose, 
and the tender expression of his countenance corresponds 
with the action symbolical of Him ''who gathers the lambs 
with His arm, and canies them in His bosom." 
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No. 5a. A Madonna and Saints, by Sandro Botticelli; 
the upper part of this picture^ according to Cavalcaselle, is 
a modem addition by Veracini.* 

No. 53. Christ in Prayer in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
by Pietro Perugino ; one of the loveliest compositions of 
the Umbrian School, and painted for the Gesuati of this 
city, who had their monastery beyond the Porta Pinti, 
where they were celebrated for their manufacture of coloured 
glass. Perugino worked much for the friars during his resi- 
dence in Florence, from 1492 to 1499. The sleeping St 
John, in this picture, is of a beauty so akin to the compo- 
sitions of Rafifaelle, that it is difficult not to assign it to the 
pupil rather than the master ; but no such doubt exists in the 
mind of the modem critic, who thus describes the picture : 
** One sees how well Perugino has placed the Redeemer on 
an elevation, kneeling and praying, whilst an angel brings 
the cup. The three apostles lie sleeping on the foreground, 
as Iscariot, in the distance, leads the soldiers to the capture. 
With much thought in the composition, and much freshness 
in the types, the picture gains an additional charm from the 
hour with which Perugino marks the time of action. The 
sun has just set, and the strong reflection still rests on the 
Saviour and apostles, who detach themselves in gloom from 
the pale horizon of the sky. In this twilight the forms are 
finely brought out by well-modelled relief." t 

No. 54. A Trinitk, by Luca Signorelli of Cortona, in his 
grand style. The Virgin's head and throat are beautifully 
modelled; the archangel Michael weighing human souls 
in the balance is noble in composition and drawing. 

* See ** Crowe and Cavalcaselle," vol. ii. p. 424. 
t Ibid, vol. iii. p. 200. 
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St. Anastasius is a splendid head, and the attitude 
of the hands, as well as those of St. Augustine, is natural 
and easy. The picture is painted in simple full colour: 
the angel Gabriel is, however, a heavy figure, and inferior 
to the rest of the composition. 

No. 55. An Assumption of the Virgin, by Perugino: a 
choir of angels play on different musical instruments ; below 
are the Cardinal San Bernardo dei Uberti, San Giovanni 
Gualberto, St. Benedict, and the archangel MichaeL The 
artist has inscribed his name below, with the date, a.d. 
MCCCCC. The gorgeous and spotty colouring is dis- 
agreeable at first sight, but the picture grows on the spectator 
as the wonderful beauty and life in the countenances reveal 
themselves, especially those of St Benedict and Giovanni 
Gualberto ; the hands are executed with the utmost finish, 
and the landscape is very lovely, fading away in the h'ght 
horizon. The Virgin, gazing upwards, is one of Perugino's 
finest conceptions of the subject The picture was painted 
for the monks of Vallombrosa, when Perugino executed the 
firescos in the Sala del Cambio, at Perugia ; and a few years 
later than the picture of Christ in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane. 

No. 56. The Crucifixion — the Virgin and St Jerome on 
cither side of the cross; likewise by Perugino. The sun 
has set, and to enhance the solemnity of the hour a low 
tone of colour pervades the picture. The figures are exe- 
cuted somewhat carelessly. The Madonna is the same 
which Perugino pamted in his masterpiece, the Crucifixion 
of Sta. Maddalena de' Pazzi, only inferior in expression.* 

* Passavant observes on this picture, ''They are on the whole 
beautifiil figures, which in many respects recall those in the Sala de* 
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Na S7- A Descent fix)m the Cross, by Perugino and 
Filippino Lippi, painted for the SS. Annunziata. Filippino 
£ad only finished the upper half of the picture when he 
died, in 15 14, and Perugino was requested to finish it The 
earnest upward gaze of the kneeling Magdalene is very 
beautifiily as well as Filippino's work, the head of Christ, 
and the Nicodemus above^ disengaging the body firom 
the cross. 

No. 58. An Entombment, by Perugino. St. John, Mary 
Magdalene, and the Saviour, are the most beautiful parts of 
the picture, whidi was executed for the Gesuati, beyond the 
Porta Pinti, and transferred to the convent of the Calza 
during the siege of Florence. 

Nos. 59, 62, and 63 belong to an altar-piece on panel, 
painted by Andrea del Sarto for the Church of the Her- 
mitage, at Vallombrosa, in 1528. No. 59. Four Saints, 
life-size — St Michael ; San Giovanni Gualberto, the founder 
of the Vallombrosian Monastery; St John the Baptist; 
and Cardinal Bernardo degli Uberti. The head and atti- 
tude of St John, with his arm raised in the act of preaching, 
is veiy grand; the lines of composition are severe, and 
tiiere is great breadth of chiaroscuro, and a deep rich colour, 
low in tone, and in harmony with the solemn and majestic 
figures composing the picture. The two charming little 
aich boy angels of No. 62 are fiiU of life and vivacity. 
Na 63 is the Predella for this altar-piece. Breadth 
and harmony of chiaroscuro and colour, the free. 



Cambio (of Perugia) ; but we discover the -first trace of that hasty 
treatment which unfortunately always acts disadvantageously in his 
later woiks.** See Passavant, <' Rafael von Urbino," voL L p. 496. 
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bold dash of the pencil, and aim at effect rafter 
than finish, mark the later Florentine school, distin- 
guished from the careful drawing and attention to detail of 
earlier masters. St. Michael, as usual, is seen weigfaiDg 
human souls, whilst the expectant demon is endeavoiuing to 
wrest his sword from his side. San Giovanni Gualberto^ 
passing unscathed through the fire, is a very grand compo- 
sition ; and the decapitation of John the Baptist is equally 
fine. The last compartment, likewise very admirable, repre- 
sents Cardinal Bernardo degli Uberti. The two circular 
pictures in fresco of Madonnas on each side of the boy 
angels, No. 64, are by Fra Bartolommeo, and are sketched 
without outline. 

No. 61, A fresco by Andrea del Sarto — Christ seated 
on his tomb, life size ; a noble figure, grand in drawing and 
in position ; the relaxation of all the limbs, and the prostra- 
tion of extreme debility, is given very finely ; the colour is 
soft and transparent. 

No. 65. The Virgin enthroned, attributed to Fra Bar- 
tolommeo. The infant Christ exchanges his heart with that 
of St. Catherine ; he stands beside his mother, and is singu- 
larly graceful and beautiful in form and action. This is, 
however, the repetition of a picture sent to • France, 
and is probably the work of Bartolommeo's pupil, Fia 
Paolmo. 

No. 66. The Virgin and Child appearing to St Bernard, 
by Fra Bartolommeo. St. Bernard, on his knees, is finely 
composed and executed ; the head is full of deep feeling, 
the drapery falling in majestic folds, and drawn with care 
and precision. The rest of the picture is soft and feeble^ 
from the absence of the last glazes or transparent colour% 
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but its merits in composition, grace, and elegance are worthy 
of high estimation.* 

Na 67. The Resurrection, by Rafiaellino del Garbo, the 
pupil of' Fillippino Lippi, who, as described by Caval- 
caselle, has '' affectation in forms, mannerism in drawing, 
and flatness," but who has also the merit, especially in some 
of his Madonnas and Saints, of grace, correctness, and clear, 
brilliant colour. This picture is not a good specimen of the 
master, either in composition or colour. Behind it is a 
small fresco in terra verde, by Andrea del Sarto, painted 
when this room was an hospital for women. 

No. 68. The body of the Saviour supported on the 

Juiees of his Mother; Mary Magdalene, St. John, St. 

Dominick with another friar, designed by Fra Bartolommeo 

and coloured by Fra Paolino. The arms and hands of the 

Cbrist are very finely drawn. 

1^0. 69. San Vincenzio, by Fra Bartolommeo, executed 
in 1 51 6, when he painted the San Marco, now in the Palazzo 
dei Htti; very fine in chiaroscuro and colour, as well as 
composition. 

No. 70, A feeble representation of the Trinity, by 
IKariotto Albertinelli, the friend of Fra Bartolommeo. The 
outline and general effect of the figures have been injured 
by fresh gilding in the background. 

Na 72. Also painted by Albertinelli for the Monastery 
of St Julian, representing the Madonna enthroned, with St. 
Dominicky St. Nicholas, St. Julian, and St Jerome. " The 
figures are firm and well proportioned; the chiaroscuro well 

defined, the colour a little bold." t 

• See "Crowe and Cavalcaselle,** vol. iiL p. 443. 
t Ibid. voL iii. p. 488 and noie^ 
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No. 73. An Annunciation, painted bj Mariotto Alberti- 
nelli for the company of St Zenobius, in 15 lo, and thus 
described by Cavalcaselle : — " In order to suit this subject 
for its position, he placed the panel on the altar, and 
studied the perspective as well as the play of light and 
shade on the spot ; and as he had some peculiar notions as 
to the propriety of combining marked rehef with fusion, he 
tried a number of experiments with little satis&ction to 
himself. The result, as we now see it, was an excessive 
lucidity of colour, obtained by a copious use of strong 
varnish in the oils, and a substance at once viscous, flow- 
ing, and difficult to model. Time dealt severely with this 
example, and what it has spared has suffered from restoring ; 
but besides, Mariotto gave evidence of an extravagant &ncy 
in the confused arrangement and strange dresses of the 
angels surrounding the apparitions of the Eternal : thus 
casting into the shade the finer points made in the &ir 
types of the Virgin and angel The subsequent removal to the 
gallery, where the effect of a low centre of vision is negatived 
by hanging below the line, combines such other disadvantages 
as to give Mariotto's work an unfavourable aspect."* 

No. 75. The Virgin in Glory, with Saints, by Francesco 
Granacci, painted at the same period with his picture of the 
Virgin and St. Thomas in the Uffizi Gallery. The Madonna 
is very dignified, and is surrounded by four beautiful angek. 
The saints below are St. Catherine, St. Bernard, St Giovanni 
Gualberto, and St. George ; they are earnest and noble in 
expression, but the picture has been damaged, and is gaudy 
in colour. 



* See ** Crowe and Cavalcaselle^*' vol* iii. pp. 487, 488. 
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No. 78 to 82 are heads in fresco, by Fra Bartolommeo 
and his scholars, of which the finest are St. Peter Martyr 
and a monk. 

The remaining pictures in this room are not of sufficient 
interest to detain the visitor. 

Second Room,* 

First in the catalogue, as well as in age, is a Coronation 
of the Virgin, attributed to Ugolino, of Sienna. The dates 
of this artist's birth and death are uncertain, and nothing is 
positively known of him, except that he lived early in the 
fourteenth centiuy, and that, although a native of Sienna, 
he painted principally in Florence, where he executed the 
miraculous picture of the Virgin for Or San Michele, which 
has long since disappeared. The only other painting which 
can, with any degree of certainty, be assigned to Ugolino, is 
a fragment of an altar-piece for Sta. Croce, which v^as sold 
to £ngland. The picture belonging to the Academy is of 
doubtful authenticity, and has been given to a contemporary 
of the Gaddi's, half a century later than Ugolino. Another 
early painter, Luca Bonaventura Berlinghieri, has a picture 
here. No. 28, a Crucifixion. Berlinghieri's name is known 
less as an artist than from having assisted in a treaty 
between Luca and Pisa in 1228. A portrait by him of 
his contemporary, St. Francis of Assisi, which exists at 
Pesda, was once assigned to Margheritone or Arezzo, whose 
painted Crucifix is in Sta. Croce. 

No. 9. A picture of the fourteenth century by an unknown 

* Thb room, hitherto only opened by application at the door, is to 
oommnnicate with the first room by a corridor. 
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ardst; the predella is by a superior hand; the life of the 
Virgin is well told, and her marriage is treated in an original 
manner; she stands imder the porch of the Temple to 
receive the ring from Joseph. 

There are several pictures in this room by the Bicd, both 
Lorenzo and Neri, marking the decline of the Giottesque 
school Neri*s best production is, No. 41, a Madonna and 
Child, with St. Catherine, St, Agnes, Sta, Lucia, and St 
Margherita. In the lower part of this picture is a Crucifixion 
and two angels ; in the predella, the dead Saviour mourned 
over by the Virgin and the Disciples; also St. Andrew, 
St James, St. Jerome, St. Anthony with his pig, St Augus- 
tine, and another Bishop. 

No. 35, a picture in three compartments, by SpineBo of 
Arezzo. The Virgin and Child are in the centre; the Child 
allows a goldfinch to peck his finger; four angels are in 
adoration. On one side are St. Faulinus and St John the 
Baptist; on the other, St Andrew and St. Matthew, who 
dips his finger in the ink bottle brought him by an angel 
The head of the Virgin is sweet, and she bends gracefully. 
Spinello painted this picture in 1391. 

No. 34. A curious painting by an unknown artist, repre- 
senting the marriage of Bocaccio Adimari and Lisa RicasoU, 
in 1420. The family of the Adijnari, whose palaces occupied 
a considerable part of the present Via Calzaioli, towards the 
Piazza del Battisterio, were then at the height of their 
power, and one Alemanno, probably the uncle of the bride- 
groom, was Cardinal and Archbishop of Pisa : he died in 
1422. The lady wa? of no less illustrious parentage ; her 
family settled in Florence about 1306 ; several of them had 
served under the Emperors Frederick Barbarossa, Henry yi«9 
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and Otho IV. The costumes of the period are here exhi- 
bited ; the procession is moving from the I^oggla dei Adi- 
man towards the Cathedral, which is represented as a red 
brick building, with a belfry seen above the awning. Sta. 
Maria del Fiore was not finished earlier than 1419, and we 
may therefore suppose it possible that this marriage may 
)iave taken place a few years sooner than the date assigned, 
for the artist appears to have given a faithful representation of 
the surrounding buildings, viz., the Baptistery, before which 
ladies are seated to witness the show, and a gate beyond, 
probably the postern of the Spadai, or sword-makers. A 
carpet is spread over the old pavement of Florence; 
beneath the Loggia, servants are carrying golden dishes for 
the banquet, and musicians are seated near ; one plays the 
trombone, the rest are the trumpeters of the Republic, and 
have banners with the red lily of Florence attached to their 
trumpets. 

No. 24. An Allegory of Spring, one of Sandro Botticelli's 
most celebrated works. It was painted for Cosimo de' 
Medici's Villa of Castello, near Florence, at the same time 
with the Venus, now in the corridor of the Uffizi Gallery.* 
Both the subjects, and their treatment, are in accordance 
with the taste of the period, when Greek classics were in 
fashion, although Greek art was imperfectly understood. 
The influence of Fra Filippo Lippi may be traced in Botti- 
celli's slender figxures, and the influence of the Pollaioli in his 
love of ornament. + In the midst of a grove. Spring is seen 
attired in a white garment, sprinkled over with bunches of 



• See Uffizi Gallery Corridor. 

+ See " Crowe and Cavalcaselle," vol. ii. p. 418 ; " Vasari," voL v. 

p. "3* 

L 
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flowers. She holds one hand in her lap, and raises her 
dress with the other to receive the flowers poured into it 
from the Ups of a nymph, who flies from a genius of the 
wood. These two last figures resemble the Zephjnns and 
Aurora in the picture of Venus rising from the Sea. In the 
midst of the grove, Venus stands clothed in a white dress, 
over which is thrown a red mantle, lined with blue and 
gold. Botticelli has been more successfril in producing his 
idea of beauty in the goddess than in Spring. She stands 
graceftiUy, with her head slightly bent ; Cupid hovers above, 
and aims his arrow at the Graces, who dance in a circle, 
their hands entwined, whilst gazing at a youth wearing the 
cap of Mercury and gathering the roses above his head. 
The Graces are draped in white, and their movements appear 
slow and languid. The colour of this picture has been 
much damaged. 

Nos. 19 and 20 are by Fra Angelico ; the Madonna and 
Child with Saints. Though both pictures are faded, the 
charm of the master remains in that peculiarly grave dignity 
and grace which he imparts to all his figures ; the hands 
are delicately drawn : an Angel in No. 20, to the right of 
the spectator, is especially lovely : No. 22 is another but 
feebler production by Fra Angelico. 

No. 16. A Visitation of Elizabeth to Mary, by Giacomo 
Pacchiarotti, of Sienna, bom in 1474. He appears, ac- 
cording to Vasari, to have been much esteemed in his 
native city, though almost all the numerous pictures he 
executed have long since disappeared. He joined in 
revolutionary disturbances within Sienna, and was con- 
sequently banished. This picture is one of three, which 
are all that remain to show his powers as an artist. "Though 
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light and washy in colour," * and somewhat insipid, there 
is a pleasing simplicity in the composition : a triumphal 
arch, and long paved way form the background, and the 
Holy Spirit as a dove is hovering in the clear blue sky 
above the principal group. 

Returning to No. 6, a Crucifixion with a kneeling Mag- 
dalene, is attributed to Andrea del Castagno, but Caval- 
caselle considers it to have been painted by Luca Signorelli, 
and used as a church standard : it is very fine, though the 
attitude of the Magdalene is rather theatrical 

No. 17. A Madonna and Child with Saints, by Domenico 
Ghirlandaio, is the finest picture in this room. It is power- 
ful in drawing and expression, and painted in fiill bright 
colours. The head of the Virgin is very lovely. The four 
splendid figures of saints are — St. Thomas Aquinas, St 
Denis the Areopagite; St Clement, who was the third 
Bishop of Rome, and therefore represented as Popelt 
and St. Dominick. St Thomas, one of the greatest theo- 
logians of the Roman Catholic Church, has a countenance 
expressive of conscious power; acute, yet dignified: he 
was descended fi'om the sister of Frederick Barbarossa, who 
married a Count of Aquino. Their grandson was educated 
in the schools of the Benedictine fiiars of Monte Cassino, 
but he took the Dominican habit in Naples. He was re- 
markable for self-command, for his calm deportment, and 
for his humility as well as learning ; he refused all Church 
preferment, and died in 1274, in a Cistercian abbey at 
Fossa Nova, near Rome, on his way to Lyons, to complain 



♦ See " Crowe and Cavalcaselle," vol. Hi. p. 378, 
t See Mrs. Jameson's " Legendary Art," p. 371. 
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against Charles of Anjou,* St. Denis is here represented 
with a red collar round his neck, to signify his death by 
decapitation ; he stands on the other side of the Virgin ; he 
has been confounded with Dionysius' the Areopagite, or 
judge of the Areopagus, at Athens. St .Denis was sent 
to France, by Pope Clement, to preach the Gospel, and 
was beheaded during the persecution under Trajan. He 
is said to have risen after his execution, and, carrying his 
own head in his arms, to have walked two miles, accom- 
panied by angels singing, until he reached a hill outside 
Paris, since known as Mont-Martre, where St. Denis and 
his fellow-martyrs were buried. The body of the saint 
was afterwards transferred to the Abbey, which bears his 
name. St Dominick, who is next to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
has an earnest, noble countenance; he looks back at the 
spectator. 

In the predella below are scenes from the lives of these 
holy personages. One of the loveliest represents the Legend 
of St Clement Condemned to banishment during the 
persecution by Trajan, he was obliged, with other Christian 
prisoners, to break stones : they were all suffering from 
thirst, when St. Clement knelt down and prayed, upon 
which a lamb appeared to him, standing on a rising ground; 
the vision was unseen by the saint's companions in mis- 
fortune, but on their digging where he directed them, a 
stream of water gushed forth. The contrast between the 
calm yet fervent expression of St Clement, and the in- 
difference of the other captives, who are busily at work, is 
admirably given. Next the Legend of St. Clement is an 

♦ See ilrs. Jameaon's ** Monastic Orders," p. 392. 
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anecdote relating to St. Thomas Aquinas : he was reading 
aloud to the brethren in the Refectory of the Convent, 
when the Superior corrected his pronunciation ; St. Thomas 
meekly acquiesced, although he knew himself to have been 
in the right ; only observing afterwards, " the pronunciation 
of a word is of small importance, but humility and obedience 
are of the greatest." The saint is represented seated ; he 
wears a white dress, and has a beautiful expression of 
mingled dignity and resignation. The centre compartment 
of this predella has the Entombment of the Saviour ; be- 
yond, is the Legend of St. Dominick. On Ash-Wednesday, 
in the year 12 18, Dominick, with Cardinal Stefano di Fossa 
Nova, was in the Chapter-house of the Convent of St. 
Sixtus, in Rome, when news was brought that the Cardinal's 
nephew had been thrown from his horse and killed. The 
body was carried into the Chapter - house, where the 
prayers of St. Dominick restored the youth to life. The last 
scene in the predella represents the execution of St Denis, 
who is walking off with his own head. 

No. 36. A Crucifixion, by Antonio del Ceraiolo, a pupil 
of Lorenzo Credi. The devotional expression of the coun- 
tenance of St Francis is fine. Darkness spreads over the 
sky, and only a streak of light is visible on the horizon. 
The landscape has a green tone throughout The painter 
belonged to the latter half of the fifteenth and the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. 

Beyond this room are two of smaller size, but containing 
some of the greatest treasures of the collection. 

No. I comprises a series of small pictures intended 
for a predella to an altar-piece, by Luca Signorelli j they 
represent the Last Supper, the Garden of Gethsemane, 
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and the Flagellation^ and are late works of the master, 
treated with freedom and great power, though slight and 
sketchy. 

A predella by Neri de' Bicd follows. 

From No. 22 and No. 29 are pictures by Fran9esco 
Granacd, the pupil of Domenico Gbirlandaio, and the 
friend and admirer of Michael Angelo and Rafi^elle. These 
pictures represent the life and martyrdom of St Apollonia. 
The figures are too tall and slender, but nevertheless they 
have grace, movement, and dramatic appropriateness; the 
saint herself is very lovely.* 

No. 9 and No. 15. Angels, attributed to Granacd. 

No. 13. A Holy Family, by Lorenzo Credi, executed 
for the Church of SS. Annunziata, and painted in the clear, 
hard colour peculiar to the artist. The child is puffy and 
heavy, as are also the forms of that still more original artist, 
Fra Filippo Lippi, to whom is attributed the Holy Family, 
No. 12, next that of Credi. This defect does not, however, 
exist in the picture. No. 26, also in Lippi's early style, when 
he was still under the influence of Fra Angelico.t The 
Virgin kneels in adoration of the infant Saviour ; the Holy 
Spirit descends, and two hands above are typical of the 
Creator, from whom the Dove has flown. St. John the 
JBaptist as a boy is seen to the right, pointing to the Christ, - 
and looking back, as if calling others to follow ; below '"^ 
is a Camaldoline monk. The wilderness, represented by^ 
rocks, trees, and rivers, covers the whole background, leav— ^" 
ing no space for sky. The Madonna has the high forehead,^p 



♦ See ** Crowe and Cavalcaselle," vol. iii. p. 539, 
t Ibid., vol. ii. p. 322. 
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the pale delicate colour, and serious, yet pure, innocent 
and girlish expression usual with the representations of the 
Mother of the Saviour in the religious school of Florentine 
artists ; two angels kneel above. 

No. 47 and No. 48, are also by Lippi ; both interesting 
pictures, especially that of the Annunciation ; St. Anthony 
is hard and defective in drawing, especially in the hands 
and feet. 

No. 25 is a damaged, though very interesting picture, 
by Sandro Botticelli, of Tobias led by the angel Gabriel ; 
though the forms are angular, the movements are free, and 
the composition grand. 

The most important works in the room are by Fra An- 
gelico. No. 1 1 to No. 24 include two series of small panel 
pictures, principally by this master, which once adorned the 
doors of the cupboards containing the sacred plate in the 
monastery of 88. Annunziata. The subjects are all taken 
fix)m the Hfe of the Saviour, except one mystical representa- 
tion of the Wheel in the vision of the prophet Ezekiel. 
These pictures were executed by order of Piero de' Medici, 
the son of Cosimo, Pater Patriae, about 1433. The anima- 
tion and dramatic power, as well as traditional type, in these 
small compositions, recall the Giottesque school, whilst 
there is a superior refinement, beauty, and tenderness, with 
greater vigour than usually characterizes Fra Angelico. In 
the Visit of the Magi, the Virgin is one of his purest and 
most lovely conceptions of the Mother of the Saviour. The 
Wozship of the Shepherds, the Presentation in the Temple, 
fte prophetess Anna on one side — the Flight into Egypt, 
tile Raising of Lazarus — the treatment of which is peculiarly 
(Sottesque— the Last Supper, which, though not supposed 
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to be by Angelico, is represented in an original and beau- 
tiful manner : these are among the best. In the panel 
where the Saviour bears his cross to Calvary, his mother is 
pushed back by the Roman soldiers, who bear on their 
cloaks the scorpion, the sign of the Gentiles. 

No. 19, a predella by Fra Angelico, containing six scenes 
from the lives of St. Cosimo and St. Damian ; the subject 
was chosen in compliment to the artist's patrons, the 
Medici ; this was also painted for the SS. Annunziata. 

No. 20, a Madonna with the Child clothed, standing on 
her knee, by Fra Angelico. 

No. 37 and No. 38 are miniatures by the same painter, 
representing the Crucifixion, and Christ rismg from the 
tomb; in the background are the instruments of the 
Passion; the kiss of Judas; the ear of the high priesfs 
servant, &c. 

The gem of this collection is the Last Judgment, by Fra 
Angelico — No. 41.* Every figure in this wonderful picture 
is in itself a perfectly beautiful miniature, yet each necessary 
to the rest, and forming, as a whole, a most harmonious 
and lovely composition. A deep blue sky, gradually fading 
to a thin, white horL*^on, composes the backgroimd, and a 
double line of tombs divides the lower part of the picture. 
The Saviour above is feebly imagined and coldly executed ; 
he is seated in glory, and turns the back of his left hand to 
the condemned, whilst extending towards the blest the open 
palm of his right, in which the wound is still perceptible. 
Around the Vesica Piscis in which he is seated, are fieiy 
seraphim; lovely infant heads with wings. Beyond them 
is a garland of still more angelic beings, some of whom 

* Usually to be seen in the first room, where it is kept for the 
copyist 
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wear the " helmet of righteousness." and the " whole armour 
of GoA" Near these the Virgin is seated in a robe of 
silver, embroidered in gold ; and, with her arms crossed on 
her bosom, she bends meekly towards her Son. Opposite 
her is St. John the Baptist, his hands clasped reverentially. 
On either side are patriarchs, prophets, and saints, seated 
in a half circle ; St Dominick concluding that on the left ; 
St Francis on the right. In the centre St Michael bears 
the cross on his shoulder, whilst attendant angels arouse 
the dead by the sound of the trumpet 

The condemned on the right of the spectator are hurried 
to torments by demons ; some stop their ears, others gnaw 
their own hands, and this part of the picture, as well as 
that still further on to the right, representing every degree 
of physical torture, and ending with that inflicted by Lucifer 
himself, is in accordance with the traditions of an ignorant 
and barbarous age, and which, though immortalised by 
Dante, would be simply disgusting, if it was not also 
ludicrous. But no genius save that of Fra Angelico could 
have painted the happiness of the blessed with such truth 
of expression, nor have described every variety of emotion 
which we may suppose possible at such a moment Some 
look up with grateful love to the Saviour ; others embrace 
one another, or are embraced by their guardian angels ; one, 
overcome with joy and wonder at the glorious vision open- 
ing before him, can advance no farther, but kneels, with 
eyes entranced, fixed on the gates of Paradise, to which the 
celestial being at his side points the way. Angels crowned 
with roses, and with glittering wings, move in a mystic 
dance amidst flowers, whilst others float onwards in a stream 
of golden iight, and enter the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

Carlo Dolce has painted an ideal portrait of Fra An^elico^ 
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No. 37 ; a good picture, but seen to disadvantage beside 
the powerful head of Girolamo Savonarola, represented as 
Peter Martyr, by Fra Bartolommeo. Though the features 
are plain, the sweet, patient, and devout expression of the 
eye and mouth is singularly beautiful; and whether this 
picture be a genuine portrait or an imaginary likeness, it 
conveys a true idea of the character belonging to this real 
martyr to his faith. 

No. 39 and No. 42 are miniatures by Sandro Botticelli ; 
the first represents scenes taken from the life of St. Augus- 
tine; the second, Herodias with the head of John the 
Baptist in a charger, and Christ rising from the Tomb. 

Two splendid heads of Vallombrosian monks, seen in pro- 
file, are attributed to Ferugino, but are more probably by Raf- 
faelle. That turning to the right is a portrait of Don Blasio, 
General of the Order ; the other Don Balthasar, Abbot of 
Vallombrosa. Rafifaelle may have painted these pictures 
when visiting Vallombrosa on his way from Urbino tp 
Florence. The heads are sharply defined on a dark back- 
ground, and modelled with the utmost care in good 
relief; every feature, including the ears, is drawn with 
individuality; and yet this dose attention to exact form 
is kept duly subordinate, or made to assist the higher aim 
of the artist in truth of expression. Light, shade, and 
colour, have here each their relative importance. The 
lovely Madonna del Cardellino, now in the Tribune of the 
Uffizi Gallery, is said to have been painted for this Abbot 
of Vallombrosa. 

Beyond the room containing these pictures is a small 
collection of drawings, or cartoons, by eminent painters. 
The Apostles Peter and Paul, by Fra Bartolommeo, are 
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the original designs for paintings now in the Quirinal, at 
Rome. No. 8. Christ appearing to the Marys, by Baroccio. 
Na i8, a Holy Family, and No. 22, St. Dominick, by Fra 
Bartolommeo. No. 5. A Virgin and Child, attributed, with 
great probability, to Raffaelle. 

No. 21, a still more lovely drawing of the subject, likewise 
attributed to him, but doubtful. 

Na 2 is a copy of Raffaelle's Madonna della Gatta. 
No. 6. A colossal female head, said to be intended for the 
Virgin, is by Correggio. There are also drawings by Lorenzo 
Credi, Pocetti, Bronzino, Baroccio, and CigolL* 

A custode, from the Accademia, will accompany the 
visitor who may desire to see the celebrated works of 
Andrea del Sarto, at the Scalzo, in the Via Cavour. This 
building was at one time part of the dwelling of Ottaviano 
de' Medici, situated near the gardens of San Marco ; and in 
a room above, the Scalzi, or "Barefooted" Friars held 
their meetings. These friars were called Scalzi because, 
when they bore the crucifix in public processions, they 
alwa3rs walked barefoot. The house had a cortile, or court, 
with cloisters resting on columns; and when Andrea del 
Sarto was beginning life as an artist, and living with his 
friend, Franciabigio, near the Mercato del Grano, they were 
both employed by this confraternity to adorn the walls with 
frescos in chiaroscuro. The subject chosen was the Life of 
St. John the Baptist, to which saint the confraternity was 
dedicated. The only joint work of the artists was the 
Baptism of Christ, which, though full of feeling, and a 

* The statue of David, by Michael Angelo, has been removed from 
Ite place before the Palazzo Vecchio, and is to be exhibited in a tribune 
within the Acadeniy, 
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wonderful production for two young men, is the least well 
executed of the series. The rest of the frescos were painted 
with a certain rivalry, which gave a stimulus to the work. 
Andrea was often called away by other engagements, and 
therefore these paintings are spread over a lapse of years. 
In 1 51 7 he executed the borders round the fresco of the 
Baptism of Christ ; all the rest of the friezes were the work 
of Franciabigio, who also painted St. John taking leave of 
his father Zacharias when departing for the desert, and the 
meeting of the Saviour and St. John. In 151 7 Andrea 
finished the compartment of St. John baptizing in the 
Desert. In 1520 he painted the allegories of Faith and 
Charity, and, soon afterwards, Herodias dancing before 
Herod, the Martyrdom of St. John the Baptist, and Salome 
presenting his head to her mother Herodias; the Angel 
appearing to Zacharias ; and the allegory of Hope. He 
finished the fresco of Zacharias in 1523, when he painted 
the panel picture of the History of Joseph for the Borgherini 
family, now in the Pitti. In 1524 Andrea resumed his 
work at the Scalzo, and painted the Visit of Elizabeth to 
Mary ; and in 1526 he executed his latest fresco, the Birth 
of St. John. We have here an opportunity of tracing 
Andrea del Sarto*s progress in his art during the eleven 
years that he painted in this cloister. In the Preaching of 
St. John we see the influence of Ghirlandaio; in the 
Baptism of St. John, and St. John before Herod, that of 
Albert Diirer. The Angel appearing to Zacharias was 
painted just before the Madonna del Sacco, in the SS. An- 
nunziata ; and the two latest and largest frescos preceded 
Andrea's Last Supper, in the Monastery of the Salvi. These 
frescos have all been much injured by damp and exposure 
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to weather, before the Cloister was protected by glass. In 
1735, the Confraternity of the Scalzi was suppressed by the 
Grand-Duke Pietro Leopoldo, who sold all the building, 
except the Cloister, which from that time forth was attached 
to the Academy of Fine Arts, 
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. Large Rooms. 

nPHE collection of pictures in the Pitti was made wholly 
by the Medici, who, about the year 1640, after they 
had become sovereign princes, brought them to this palace, 
which was then converted into a royal residence. Pietro da 
Cortona, and another artist, Cyrus Ferri, were employed to 
decorate the magnificent suite of rooms which were destined 
to contain the chefs-d'auvre of the greatest masters in paint- 
ing. All these pictures belong to the best period of Tuscan 
art, and to the second Revival ; but in the smaller rooms, 
parallel with the suite towards the Piazza, are excellent 
specimens of works by earlier artists. 

The numbers begin with the pictures of the latest school ; 
and in the furthest room, which is called the Sala di Venus, 
Pietro da Cortona, wishing to flatter the reigning Medici, 
painted on the ceiling allegorical scenes and personages 
symbolical of the virtues of their ancestor, the Grand-Duke 
Cosimo I., who appears as a youth, protected and specially 
favoured by the gods. 

Two splendid Sea Pieces by Salvator Rosa, Nos. 4 and 
15, are placed opposite one another. The sea and sky 
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have the glow and melting softness of Claude Lorraine, but 
the figures are more carefully drawn and are grouped natu- 
rally in easy attitudes ; those especially in No. 4, to the right, 
are admirably placed; the drawing is spirited, and the colour 
forcible. No. 2, Duplicity, composed of two figures, is by 
the same master ; but this picture has neither the wild pic- 
turesque beauty nor dash of the pencil usual with Salvator, 
and is insipid in its sobriety. Nos. 9 and 14, two Land- 
scapes by Rubens, are in a very different style from the sea- 
pieces of Salvator, though they are painted with equal free- 
dom. The town, on a bay, with mountains in the fore- 
ground. No. 9, is apparently taken from Genoa. No. 14 
is a Flemish scene, firesh in breezy clouds, cornfields, hedges, 
and trees. 

No. II. A good picture, by Francesco Bassano, of the 
Martyrdom of St. Catherine. Francesco belonged to the 
Venetian school, and was the son of the more celebrated 
Jacopo, and the brother of Leandro Bassano. He was 
inclined to exaggerate the chiaroscuro of his pictures. 

No. 16. A fine Portrait of an Old Man, by Rembrandt. 

Nos. 17 and 18 are by Titian. No. 17, the Marriage of 
St Catherine, is an inferior repetition of the picture in the 
National Gallery of London ; and No. 18 is a very lovely 
Portrait of Eleonora Gonzaga, Duchess of Urbino; her 
portrait with that of her husband are in the room of Vene- 
tian paintings in the Uffizi Gallery. When this pictiure was 
carried to Paris, in the last century, the background was 
repainted, and part of the veil which hung behind the face 
was destroyed. 

No. 13. A good Florentine picture of the second Revival, 
by Matteo Rosselli — the Triumph of David. The move- 
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ment of the figures is well expressed, but the heads, though 
not without beauty of feature, are insipid, and the clear 
bright colour has a certain prettiness, inappropriate to a 
subject taken from sacred story. Matteo Rosselli and 
Jacopo da Empoli may be regarded as the colourists of this 
school ; they endeavoured to modify the exclusive attention 
paid to anatomy and drawing, which, in the hands of the 
followers of Michael Angelo, had become pedantic and 
exaggerated. 

No. lo. A graceful picture of Narcissus at the Fountain, 
by Francesco Curradi : Narcissus is represented as a peasant- 
lad. 

No. 21. Sta. Martina, by Pietro da Cortona. 

No. 22. Apollo flaying Marsyas, by Bilivert 

No. 27. The Saviour appearing to St. Peter on the Water, 
by CigoH. Though in an obscure place between the win- 
dows, it is one of the best pictures of this master, and is a 
work of considerable power, with more nature and expres- 
sion, and less of the model, than is usual with the school, 
whose principal merit is correct drawing and strict obedience 
to rule. 

The ceiling of the next room, the Sala di Apollo, was 
chiefly painted by Cyrus Ferri. 

No. 36. The Portrait of the Archbishop Bartolini Salim- 
beni, by Girolamo da Carpi, of the Ferrarese School, 1494 
— 1 566. The archbishop was of the Florentine family whose 
palace, now forming part of the Hdtel de TEurope, in the 
Via Porta Rossa, is still discmguished by the Salimbeni 
poppy. He was appointed administrator of the Pisan Church 
by Pope Leo X., and Archbishop of Malaga by Charles V., 
and he was buried in the Campo Santo of Pisa. 
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Nos. 37 and 38 are indifferent examples of pictures by 
Paolo Veronese and Jacopo Palma of Venice. 

No. 29. A Holy Family, by Angelo Bronzino. The head 
of the Virgin is a fine portrait, in his usual style, and not 
unlike Bianca Capello. 

No. 40. A Madonna and Child, by Murillo. The Child 
stands on his mother's knee and rests his right arm on her 
breast The Virgin has the modest, girl-like simplicity usual 
with Murillo, and more than his ordinary refinement of type. 

No. 41. The Hospitality of St Julian, by Cristofano 
AUori. The legend of St. Julian is as follows : — As an act 
of penance the saint became a ferryman, and one night he 
brought a youth across the river whom he discovered to be 
a leper. The wife of St Julian, however, received the sick 
man into their house, and they laid him on their bed. The 
next morning the leper was transfigured before them, and 
appeared as an angel, bringing pardon for past sins.* This 
picture is considered as the chef-d'oeuvre of AUori. The 
original drawing for the man with the oar in his hand is in 
the Gallery of the Uffizi. 

No. 42. A Head of Mary Magdalene, by Perugino ; very 
sweet in expression, drawn and painted with great softness, 
although rather the portrait of a lovely woman than the 
ideal representation of a penitent sinner. 

No. 43. A Male Portrait, by Franciabigio, the friend and 
brother-artist of Andrea del Sarto. The black under-tint 
has come to the surface, and injured the picture, which is 
finely executed, and has an agreeable landscape background. 

No. 46. St Francis in Prayer, by Cigoli ; full of deep 



♦ See Mrs. Jameson, ** Legendary Art." 

M 
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feeling; the rocky scenery of La Vernia forms the back- 
ground. This is one of the most beautiful and touching 
pictures by the master. 

No. 49. The Infant-Prince Leopold de* Medici, afterwards 
Cardinal, by Tiberio Titi, a Florentine. This prince was 
the son of the Grand-Duke Cosimo II., by the Grand- 
Duchess Maria Maddalena, of Austria. He devoted his 
life to the study of literature and art, and made the 
collection of portraits for the Gallery of the Uffizi. He 
died in 1675. 

No. 51. A Deposition, by Cigoli; carefully drawn and 
composed, but the figures are in attitudes which recall the 
model, therefore the picture, whatever claim it may have 
for admiration of the correct drawing and colour, does not 
awaken sympathy or interest in the subject. 

No. 54. A fine Portrait, by Titian, of the poet Pietro 
Aretino, who was bom in 1492, the illegitimate son of a 
gentleman of Arezzo. He wrote a treatise against the 
system of Papal Indulgences, which caused his banish- 
ment from his native city, but Pope Clement VII. allowed 
him to reside in Rome, where his talents ensured him a 
favourable reception. Though his satirical writings were 
directed against those in power, and obtained for him the 
name of " the Scourge of Princes," he contrived to secure 
the favour and patronage of the greatest monarchs of the 
age : Francis I, lavished gifts on him, and Charles V. pre- 
sented him with a valuable gold chain. He composed a 
paraphrase of the Seven Psalms, and several religious 
works. Some of his publications had, however, an immoral 
tendency, and caused so much scandal that the Pope was 
at length obliged to banish him firom Rome. He was 
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intimate with the Grand-Duke Cosimo I., to whom he 
sent this picture, in which the gift of the emperor is repre- 
sented. He writes to Cosimo, "Surely I breathe here; 
the blood circulates, and I see my living self in a painting ; 
had I given the artist a few more crowns he would have 
bestowed more pains on the material of the dress, the silk, 
the velvet, and brocade ; I say nothing of the chain, for it 
is indeed painted, sic transit mundi. 

In the same letter, Aretino alludes to the picture, by 
Titian, of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, the father of 
Cosimo, under whom Aretino had served, and who had 
made his peace with the Pope. The two portraits appear 
to have been painted about the same time; but Aretino 
declares the artist had kept that of Giovanni unfinished, 
because he was tempted to Rome by the offer of greater 
remuneration from Paul III. (Alexander Famese). 

No. 55. Portrait, by Baroccio, of the Infant-Prince Fre- 
derick, of Urbino, the son of Frangesco Maria II., Duke of 
Urbino, and of the Princess Claudia, daughter of the Grand- 
Duke Ferdinand I. Frederick of Urbino was father of the 
Princess Vittoria della Rovere, who married her cousin the 
Grand-Duke Ferdinand II., and brought the valuable col- 
lection of pictures to Florence, as her dowry. 

No. 56. The Madonna del Rosario, by Murillo. 

No. 58. A Pietk, by Andrea del Sarto, one of his finest 
compositions ; the colouring is rich, the drawing masterly, 
especially in the foreshortening, and in the body of the 
Saviour, which is extended on a white cloth; the impression 
left on the spectator, however, is cold, from the absence o< 
appropriate feeling in the countenances and actions of the 
fisurest, which appear to have been tainted separately froia 
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models. Cavalcaselle describes this picture as, "a com- 
position according to the correct rules, very dramatic and 
powerful, in which even the merit of originality cannot be 
denied. The Michael Angelesque fibre in it shews strength ; 
and the cleverness with which Andrea presents a scene, in 
its movements forcible yet human and familiar, in its ex- 
pressing realistic, yet sufficiently elevated, is greatly to be 
praised." * This picture was painted, in 1524, for a convent 
in the Mugello, where Andrea had sought refuge fi*om the 
plague, then raging in Florence, 

No. 59 and No. 61 are portraits of Maddelena and 
Angelo Doni, by Raffaelle. The lady was of the wealthy 
family of Strozzi, and was married to a rich Florentine, 
Doni, the patron of Raffaelle. There is nothing ideal in 
either portrait ; both are faithful renderings of truth. The 
hands are studied carefully, and the dress and jewels are 
finished with attention to detail; the landscape back- 
ground is clear and pure, and, though light, retreats behind 
the fiill-coloured forms. The countenances of Doni and 
his wife are serious ; Maddalena's is expressive of good- 
ness, whilst there is more force and talent in the face of 
Angelo* In both there is a defect in the perspective, 
the farther eye being placed too high. They were 
painted during Raffaelle*s second visit to Florence, when 
he was still very young, and had not yet attempted por- 
traits, t 

No. 60. Portrait of Rembrandt, by himself. 

No. 62. A Holy Family, by Andrea del Sarto, painted in 



• See "Crowe and Cavalcaselle," vol. iii. p. 571. 

t See Passavant, " Rafael von Urbino," vol. i. p. 94 ; voL iu p, 52. 
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1521 forZanobi Bracci, when the artist was employed by 
Ottaviano de* Medici in the decorations of the Palace of 
Poggio a Caiano for Pope Leo X. The children, especially 
St. John, are easy, and graceful ; the Virgin gazes at her son 
with a sweet, happy countenance ; the colour is lich and 
warm, and the group natural, without any attempt at 
scientific display. 

No. 63. Portrait of Pope Leo X., by Rafifaelle ; to the 
right of the Pope is his cousin, Cardinal Giulio de' Medici, 
afterwards Qement VII. ; on his left, Cardinal Luigi de* 
Rossi, the Pope's secretary. The Pope is seated at a table 
with an illuminated missal and a silver bell ; though large 
and coarse in person, he is represented as the man of 
cultivated and luxurious tastes and habits ; his attitude is 
dignified, and his hands beautiful. The picture was painted 
about 1 518; there is a copy by Andrea del Sarto at Naples, 
so exact that it deceived Rafifaelle's scholar, Giulio Romano, 
who supposed it was the original which Ottaviano de' 
Medici, by order of Pope Clement VII., had promised to 
bestow on the Duke of Mantua. 

No. 64. A Pietk over one of the doors, by Fra Bartolom- 
meo. The expression of the dead Christ is touchingly 
beautiful, mild, dignified, and sad. The gende resignation 
pf the sorrowing Virgin, and the passionate grief of the 
Magdalene, who clasps his feet, are given with the simple 
truth of nature. The colour is pure and correct. "The 
group realises at once all the precepts considered as final in 
the sixteenth century. It is a modification and an advance 
upon Perugino's, combining all the tenderness of the Um- 
brian, with greater selection, astonishing individuality, pure 
nature, and refined feeling. It is not possible to cite an 
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instance in which a lifeless form is rendered with more 
flexibility or with more anatomical accuracy," * 

No. 66. Andrea del Sarto, by himself. 

No. 67. The Magdalene, by Titian ; wonderful in colour ; 
a lovely Venetian woman looking upwards in prayer, and 
half covered by the soft waving tresses of her golden 
hair. 

No. 72. The Portrait of a Man in Black, by Cristofano 
Allori, II Bronzino. 

The Sala di Marte has a representation on the ceiling of 
Mars, accompanied by Hercules, Victory, &c., to signify the 
warlike achievements of the House of Medici. 

No. 76. Portrait of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
by Adrian Van der Werff. 

No. 79. The Madonna della Seggiola, by Raflfaelle, 
painted entirely by his own hand, probably in the year 15 10, 
when he was engaged with the fresco of the School of 
Athens in the Vatican, The Virgin is not divine, but she 
is the perfection of womanly beauty and modesty, as well as 
of maternal tenderness. The Child is grand in form and 
expression, although the rounded limbs and features and the 
clinging action are wholly infantine ; the earnest, yet child- 
like worship of the little St. John is no less appropriate and 
excellent. The composition is simple, the colour rich, and 
the heads of the Virgin and Child are highly finished, whilst 
the rest of the picture is painted with great fi*eedom, yet 
softness, produced without scumbling, and leaving the out- 
lines distinct,! 

• See "Crowe and Cavalcaselle," vol. iii. p. 471, 
t See Passavant's <* Rafael von Urbino/' vol. L p. 294; voL iL 
p. 294. 
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No. 80. The Portrait of a Belgian anatomist, Andrea 
Vesale, by Titian. Vesale was accused of homicide, and 
condemned to death, for having opened the body of a 
Spanish gentleman; Philip II. commuted his sentence to 
banishment* 

No. 81. A most lovely Holy Family, by Andrea del Sarto, 
which is not unworthy of its place beside the work of 
Raffeelle. The Virgin is simple and dignified, though without 
classical beauty ; and the children are animated and drawn 
with grace and power. The Christ sits astride on his 
mother's knee, and looks back to listen to the eager words 
of St John, who leans over the lap of Elizabeth. The 
colours are agreeable, and melt into one another; the 
outline is almost lost; there is great breadth as well as 
sofhiess in the chiaroscuro. 

No. 82. The Portrait of Cardinal Guido Bentivoglio, by 
Vandyke, may be compared with the portraits of Titian, not 
only in the quiet dignity, character, and elegance of compo- 
sition for which Vandyke was remarkable, but in truth of 
flesh tints and warmth of colour. Cardinal BentivogHo was 
bom at Ferrara of an ancient Bolognese family in 16 19. 
When only nineteen years of age he was appointed secretary 
to Pope Clement VII., and was sent later by Pope Paul V. 
as Papal Nuncio to Flanders. Though one of the judges 
of Galileo at Rome, he had not the power to prevent 
his condenmation« He wrote the " History of the War 
in the Netherlands,'' and his own memoirs, and died in 
1644. 

* In 1876 a portrait in the Louvre was discovered to be Vesale at 
the age of twenty-six. It is by Calcar, who designed his anatomical 
plates. Vesale is also introduced in the famous *< School of Anatomy " 
at Amstexdam. 
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No. 83. Luigi Comaro, a splendid portrait of a Venetian 
nobleman, by Titian. Cornaro died at the age of ninety-six. 
His youth was spent in dissipation, but he early reformed 
his life, and in 1558 he wrote a treatise on sobriety. He was 
greatly and universally respected, and was held in high 
honour by his fellow-citizens. The large, penetrating, dark 
eyes, and the finely-cut movable nostrils, bespeak a quick 
and fiery nature, whilst the high forehead, thoughtful browj 
the firm lips, and dignified deportment, to which may be 
added the well-ordered dress, are significant of a wise and 
resolute character, as well as of that taste and refinement 
which belong to a true gentleman. The picture is full of 
life, and it is impossible to say what is most worthy of 
admiration — the correct drawing, the reality of the flesh 
tints, or the great painter's power in expressing the mind of 
the sitter. 

No. 85. A fine picture, by Rubens, with portraits of him- 
self and his brother and of the philosophers Lipsius and 
Grotius. They are seated at a table, with a bust of Seneca 
in a niche behind them, and a landscape background. 
Whilst Rubens was celebrated as a diplomatist as well as 
painter, his brother and Justus Lipsius were equally remark- 
able as philologists. Lipsius became professor of history at 
Leyden, and subsequently at Louvain; he was appointed 
historiographer to Philip II., and created a councillor of 
state by the Archduke Albert ; in his old age he abjured 
the Protestant religion, and died a Roman Catholic in 1606. 
Hugo Grotius, the son of a burgomaster of Delft, in Holland, 
was born in 1583, and was sent, when a youth, in the Dutch 
ambassador's suite to France; he was already so distin- 
guished for learning that King Henry IV., as a token of his 
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admiration, bestowed on him a gold chain, at the same time 
calling him " the marvel of Holland." He was afterwards 
condemned for his religious opinions to imprisonment in the 
fortress of Loevenstein, from whence he escaped by the 
assistance of his wife, and fled to France, where he received 
a pension from the king. After a vain attempt to return to 
Holland, he entered the service of Queen Christina of 
Sweden and her minister Oxenstiem, and died at Dantzic in 
1645. In this picture, the artist, Peter Paul Rubens, is seen 
in three-quarter face, with red moustaches, his hand resting 
on his hip ; his brother Philip is beside him ; he has light 
hair and moustaches, and holds a pen. Justus Lipsius has 
a long beard and short hair; his forefinger rests upon a 
book. Grotius is in profile, with moustaches and barbe- 
royale. The character and power displayed in this picture 
gives it a place beside the noble portraits of Titian, though 
the rich and varied colours in which Rubens delighted 
hardly suit the gravity of the persons represented. 

No. 86. An Allegory, by Rubens, in which he has re- 
velled in wondrous sunlights and bright colours. The sub* 
ject is Peace and War. The restless spirit and gigantic 
power of the master is displayed in size of muscle, violent 
action, contrasts of storm and sunshine, astonishing breadth 
of light and shade, in deep full colour and warm shadow, 
intended to give full value to the dazzling brilliancy of his 
lights on the fair skins of women and children. There is 
nothing to interest or please in this picture, and its sole 
attraction is the example it presents of the qualities peculiar 
to Rubens. The original sketch is in the National Gallery 
of London, bequeathed by the poet Samuel Rogers. 

Na 87 and No. 88 are two oblong paintings containing 
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tnany figures, and both charming in colour, by Andrea del 
Sarto; they represent the History of Joseph, and may be 
considered as one picture. In the first is Jacob and Rachel 
with Joseph, who is relating his dreams to his parents; 
Jacob sending Joseph to his brethren ; the brethren putting 
Joseph into the well ; they sell him to the merchants, and 
one of them in the foreground is showing his blood-stained 
garment to their father. In the second painting Pharaoh is 
seen asleep : the curtains of his bed are sustained by two 
boy-^enii ; behind are seen the fat and lean kine, and in 
front the ears of com ; at the top of the staircase leading to 
Pharaoh's palace Joseph is led to prison, and again below 
he is brought before Pharaoh ; Pharaoh listens to Joseph's 
interpretation of his dreams ; Pharaoh names him governor, 
and bestows on him a gold chain ; two children are playing 
with a dog in the foreground, and there is a lovely landscape 
background, with architecture, figures, &c. Both these pic- 
tures, as well as similar pictures in the Uffizi Gallery, No. 
1,249 and No. 1,282, by Jacopo Pontormo, were painted 
for Francesco Borgherini upon his marriage* 

No. 90. The Ecce Homo, by Cigoli. The noble dignity 
and patient suflfering expressed in the Christ is more touch- 
ing fi-om the contrast with the vulgar countenances of his 
persecutors ; the traces of the scourging are given with pain- 
ful reality ; the picture is finely drawn and coloured, and is 
an excellent example of the master. 

No. 92. A very fine Portrait, by Titian, of a Venetian 
Gentleman; the type is peculiarly characteristic of the 
race ; finely cut long features, oval contour, blue eyes, and 
reddish brown hair, with that grave dignified demeanour 
which gives an air of nobility to the Venetian of eveiy class. 
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No. 93. St. Francis in Prayer ; a good study of an Italian 
Peasant, by Rubens; inferior in poetic sentiment to the 
same subject treated by Cigoll, No. 46. 

No. 94. The Holy Family, by Raffaelle, known as the 
Madonna dell' Impannata, from the white cloth— ^«fw— 
used instead of glass for the window in the background ; 
the composition is wholly by Raflfaelle, as well as the paint- 
ing of the head of the Child, whom Elizabeth is restoring 
to the Virgin ; the rest of the picture was probably painted 
by one of RafFaelle's scholars ; the expression of Elizabeth 
is fine, and full of feeling ; the other female heads, as well 
as that of St. John, are feeble and cold.* 

No. 95. The Sacrifice of Abraham : a good pictiure by 
Cristofano Allori, II Bronzino; in colour resembling the 
painting of Matteo Rosselli. 

No. 96. Also by Bronzino : Judith with the Head of 
Holofemes, which is said to have been painted from the 
artist* s own head. Judith is supposed to be a portrait of 
Bronzino's mistress, and the old woman her mother. The 
arms of Judith, extended and foreshortened, are finely 
drawn, and her head and figure are grand and powerful. 
The golden silk of which her dress is composed is painted 
with marvellous clearness and vigour, and the whole colour 
is rich and harmonious. 

No. 97. An Annunciation, by Andrea del Sarto : good in 
colour, but feeble in composition ; Joseph stands beside the 
Virgin, who starts back as two angels approach, one of 
whom bears the lily. This picture has been much re- 
painted. 

• See Pas8avant*s "Rafael von Urbino," vol. i. p. 186; vol. ii. p. 394. 
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No. 92. A Magdalene, by Cigoli. 
No. 106, A good Portrait of Galileo when old, by Suster- 
mans; the end of his telescope is seen below, near the 
frame: this likeness of the philosopher appears to have 
been taken later than the portrait in the Uffizi Gallery. 

The Sala di Giove has a statue, in the middle of the 
room, representing Victory, by the modem sculptor, Con- 
sani : the goddess is seated on a rock, and is inscribing 
upon her shield the words " Montebello, Palestro," &c. 

No. 1 10. A sketch by Titian for part of the picture of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, in the National Gallery of London. 

No. III. Over the door, the Conspiracy of Catiline, by 
Salvator Rosa ; and 

No. 135. A Battlepiece, by the same artist. 
No. 112. Another Battlepiece, finely treated by Jacopo 
Cortese, called the Borgognone, a native of France, who 
also painted the same subject (No. 133) with even greater 
power. These and two others in this gallery are among 
his finest productions. 

No. 113. The most celebrated picture in this room is 
the Three Fates, by Michael Angelo. They are all taken 
fi*om one old woman, represented in different attitudes; 
Qotho holds the spindle, ofif which she spins the thread of 
life ; Lachesis twists the yam in her fingers, and Atropos 
prepares to cut it with her scissors. A romantic tale is 
told relating to this picture. During the siege of Florence, 
in 1529, when Michael Angelo was conducting the defen- 
sive operations, an old woman is supposed to have presented 
herself before the municipality, and offered her son to fight 
for his native city ; the great artist, it is fiuther said, was so 
stmck with her countenance, that he has recorded it in this 
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picture. The story is, however, probably a fiction, and it 
is even uncertain whether the picture itself is by the hand 
<rf Michael Angelo. ** Severe, keen, and characteristic," as 
Kugler describes it, he does not consider it a genuine 
work of the master ; there is a want of variety of attitude 
and countenance, and even of exaggeration of fonn, as well 
as a certain meagreness, which Michael Angelo would 
hardly have imitated, far less invented. 

No. 116. Portrait of Vittoria della Rovere, the wife of 
the Grand-Duke Ferdinand II., by Sustermans. The artist 
has represented her in the costume of a Vestal Virgin. 

No. 1 1 8. Portrait of Andrea del Sarto and his wife; 
not an authentic picture. 

No. 123. The Virgin in Glory, with four Saints below, 
by Andrea del Sarto. The kneeling St. Catherine, a bright 
happy-looking girl, is the best figure in the group; the 
male saints are feeble. The Virgin above has no preten- 
sion to beauty, but is well placed ; two kneeling and sitting 
cherubim with scrolls in their hands, on either side of her, 
are the best part of the picture ; the colour, as usual with 
this master, is very agreeable, but the upper part is so 
much more feeble than the lower, they hardly seem to 
belong to one picture ; and, as it was finished ten years after 
Andrea's death, by a certain Vincenzio, called Morgante 
Bonilli, of Poppi, this difference may be easily accounted 
for. 

No. 124. Another and most beautifiil Annunciation, by 
Andrea. The Virgin stands in an attitude of meek sus- 
pense, looking back at the angel : she holds a book in her 
left hand, and raises the forefinger of the right, as if ques- 
tioning. The archangel, a lovely and graceful figure, kneels 
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and looks at her with earnest appealing gaze ; two angels 
stand behind ; the architecture and landscape backgroond 
is extremely beautiful, and the warm colour in the fore- 
ground is carried out by the red mantles of the figures 
leaning over the balcony in an adjoining house. Caval- 
caselle thus describes this picture : " The mode in which 
the angel is presented recalls Fra Bartolommeo. But the 
movement and lines, though soft and gentle, are uncon- 
strained and free, as in Del Sarto's own creation, the 
Nativity, at the Servi. The Virgin is most dignified in air 
and pose. Decorum and grave beauty are almost as com- 
bined as in Delia Porta, without the emptiness which grew 
to a defect with Andrea's later years ; the colour is rich, and 
in good keeping with a landscape full of atmosphere." 

No. 125. St. Mark, a colossal figure by Fra BartoloiO" 
meo, painted at the same time with the San Vincenzio of 
the Academy, which Kugler preferred to this picture. St 
Mark is a gigantic and powerful figure, grand in drawing 
and composition. He is seated in a niche, holding his 
gospel and pen with both hands, whilst looking back, lost in 
contemplation. The picture was placed over the entrance 
to the choir of St. Mark, but after the demolition of ^* 
choir, which was in the centre of the church, it was bou|^t 
by Prince Ferdinand de* Medici, and in 1799 was taken ^^ 
Paris, where it was transferred from wood to canvas* 

No. 37. A Meeting of Huntsmen, by Giovanni di San 
Giovanni, a Florentine painter of the Second Revival. Th^ 
heads are very spirited. 

No. 138. Portrait of Guidobaldo II., Duke of Urbino, 
grandfather of Vittoria della Rovere, by Federigo Zuccbd^ 
a painter of the Roman School (1543 — 1609). 
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No. 139. A Holy Family, by Rubens. The colour of the 
hildren is very lovely. 
No. 140. The Portrait of a Lady, by Leonardo da VincL 

V most exquisitely finished painting ; the drawing is careful, 
hough hard in outline, caused by cleaning ; the lips are just 
:losed,.the eyes calm, the nostril delicate; her grave and 
gentle deportment are significant of self-restraint ; the head 
B gracefully bent, and the perfect simplicity and dignified 
:omposure mark a woman of noble mind and training. 
f3er hands are very beautiful ; she holds a missal in her 
eft. The landscape, seen between two open arches, re- 
iresents a walled town — probably Florence — and distant 
uUs. 

No. 144. The Battle of Montemurlo, in which the Grand- 
DidLe Cosimo I. destroyed his enemies, and secured his seat 
Ml the throne of Tuscany. The picture is by Giovan Bat- 
k]st& Franco. A nude figure, to the right, may have been 
copied firom a small picture in the National Gallery of 
London, attributed to Michael Angelo ; and the Ganymede 
ibove appears also to have been borrowed from other 
pictures. 

The fifth room of this suite is called the Sala di Satumo. 
The god is represented on the ceiling, with Mars and Pru- 
tence — ^the work of Pietro di Cortona. 

Nos. 145, 146, and 169. The Virgin and Child, with an 
•Al^^ and two other Holy Families, are by Domenico 
Itdigo, a pupil of Andrea del Sarto. 

V Ka 147. A Nymph and Satyr, by Giorgione. 

I' Ho. 149, A fine Portrait of Cardinal Ippolito de* Medici, 
acopo Pontormo. His hand rests on the head of a dog, 
A is painted with much life and power. Ippolito ^^^ 
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the natmal son of Giulio de' Medici, Duke of Nemours, 
whose monument by Michael Angelo is in the Sacristy of 
San Lorenzo. Ippolito was educated by his uncle Leo X. ; 
and although his tastes led him to prefer a secular to an 
ecclesiastical career, he was forced to enter the Church and 
accept a cardinal's hat He died — it is supposed by poison 

—in 1535- 

No, 1 50. Very beautiful Portraits of Charles I. of Eng- 
land and Henrietta Maria, by Vandyke. 

No. 151. The Portrait of Pope Julius IL, by Rafifaelle, 
a repetition of the fine portrait in the Uffizi Gallery 
(No. 1,131). 

No. 152. The Death of Abel. A powerful picture by 
Schiavone. 

No. 1 54. John the Baptist when a child, asleep, watched 
over by Elizabeth. One of the most lovely compositions of 
Carlo Dolce. The tranquil sleep of infancy is beautifully 
given, and the colouring and chiaroscuro have the fulness 
and power of Ludovico Caracci. No. 155. Sta. Rosa, by 
the same artist, has his usual qualities of sweetness and 
finish, with insipidity. 

No. 158. The Portrait of Cardinal Bernardo Dovia of 
Bibbiena, by RafFaelle. A most wonderfully life-like picture 
of an astute, polished ecclesiastic, mild but immovable ; his 
hands are very elegantly formed, and rich with jewels. The 
picture is only in part by RafFaelle, who executed another 
some years later, which is now in the Museum at Madrid. 
The cardinal was the son of poor parents in the Casentino,a 
valley behind the mountains of Vallombrosa, and he took 
the name of Bibbiena from his native city. He began life as 
tutor to the sons of Lorenzo de' Medici, who had already 
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secured the services of his brother as secretary. When Bib- 
biena's pupil became Pope Leo X. — 151 5 — he was created 
a cardinal He died suddenly at Rome in 1520. Paolo 
Giovio, the historian, whose monument is in the Cloister of 
San Lorenzo, attributes the death of the cardinal to poison 
in a dish of new-laid eggs. 

No. 159. Christ rising from the Tomb, with the Evange- 
lists on either side, by Fra Bartolommeo. In his left hand 
the Saviour holds the sceptre, with the globe surmounted by 
the cross, and raises his right to bless. His countenance 
is mild and noble, his attitude dignified, and the flowing 
lines of his white drapery add to the majesty of his appear- 
ance. With the exception of a defect in the right arm, the 
drawing is very fine. The arm of St. Matthew is boldly 
fcHeshortened ; St. John is beside him; St Luke and St. 
Maik <m the other side ; all four are powerful figures ; the 
draperies are grandly composed, and we may perceive in 
them the examples RafFaelle followed in his later works. 
The two little angels below, who support a picture of the 
world on which rests the sacramental cup, are most lovely ; 
the colour is sober, but fine. This picture was painted soon 
after Fra Bartolommeo had lost his best-beloved friend, 
Mariotto Albertinelli, in 151 5.* 

The paintings of Giorgione are so rare, and can so seldom 
be authenticated, that both the pictures in this room — 
No. 147 and No. 161 — ^are doubtful. The last represents 
Moses taken from the Nile, and presented to Pharaoh's 
daughter. It is fine in colour, and has an exceedingly 
lovely landscape background. The figures are drawn with 



^ See '* Crowe and Cavalcaselle," vol. iii. p. 466* 
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spirit and grace, and the picture is probably a sketch for 
some larger work, or it may have belonged to a bridal chest, 
or other piece of furniture. 

No. 162. The Portrait of Francesco Maria della Rovere, 
Duke of Urbino, husband of the beautiful Eleanora Gonzaga, 
No. 18, and father of the Grand-Duchess Vittoria della 
Rovere, by Federigo Baroccio. 

No. 163. An Annunciation, by Andrea del Sarto^ the 
third in this gallery ; it was painted for Giuliano della Scala, 
to be placed in a chapel of the SS. Annunziata. It is a feeble 
pictute, and injiured by restorations. 

No. 164. The Deposition from the Cross, by Pietro Peru- 
gino ; a noble yet simple composition, in the tender, sweet, 
and earnest manner of the Umbrian School, with eyeful 
and somewhat academical treatment. It was in this picture 
that Perugino, in 1495, presented an example of landscape 
painting to the Florentines, such as had never before been 
seen in Florence. Vasari speaks of the brilliancy of the 
general tones and of the backgrounds ; they are still pre- 
served in all the charm of freshness, in spite of time and 
reipairs. The Umbrian School directed their attention 
especially to landscape, and Perugino made the best of his 
opportunities in studying earlier and contemporary masters 
in the same line. According to Cavalcaselle, when de- 
scribing the picture, "He fitted trees and shrubbery so 
cleverly, that in spite of all the calculation^ which it reveals, 

the result seems a spontaneous creation of nature 

He also made the lines of the country complementary to 
those of the figures, which he ceased to place with Umbrian 
symmetry and regularity, in order to put them together 
pyramidally. . • • The Saviour's body, still full of the 
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flexibility of life, but supine in death, is supported in its 
winding-sheet on a stone by Joseph of Arimathea ; the head 
is held up by the Magdalene, the left arm by the Virgin. 
Mary Qeofas looking over the heads of both, completed 
the pyramid, with Mary Salome kneeling at her side, between 
the Virgin and a youth who stoops to raise the comers of 
the doth at the Redeemer's feet ; St. John and the wife of 
Zebedee, Nicodemus, and two others, stand to the right 
and left The Virgin shows her maternal love in an agony 
?f grief without grimace. In the Magdalene sorrow and 
sympathy are united in the face and action; Joseph of 
Arimathea turns away his head, overcome by the melancholy 
of the scene^ while the youth at the Saviour's feet is less 
affected. • • . As a study of nude the Redeemer is finely 
proportioned, without the false conventionalism so often 
conspicuous in the hands, feet, or articulations of earlier 
and later creations, and without their stiffness, length, or 
lameness. One sees in it, as in the surrounding mourners, 
the forerunner of that splendid work of the sixteenth century, 
the Pietk of Fra Bartolommeo ** * (No. 64 of this gallery). 

No. 165. The Madonna del Baldacchino, by Rafifaelle, 
pcecuted on his return fi-om Rome, after he had painted his 
&8t large composition of the Entombment of Christ He 
had studied the grand treatment of drapery with Fra Bar- 
tolommeo, and in return he had imparted to him the know- 
ledge of perspective, which he had acquired in the school of 
Perugino ; in this picture, which he painted for the Floren- 
tine ^umily of Dei, to be placed in Santo Spirito, Raffaelle 
endeavoured to imitate Fra Bartolommeo ; and it may be 



* See <* Crowe and Cavalcaselle," vol. iii. p. 196. 
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compared with the Madonna by Bartolommeo in the 
Academy — No. 65. The Virgin, seated on a throne, holds 
the Child on her knee, who looks back naively at the Apostle 
Peter, standing beside St Bruno ; St James the Less and 
St Augustus are on the opposite side. Two angels support 
the canopy above the Virgin and Child, and two other most 
lovely infants stand below, one having his arm round the 
other's neck, and sing praises. The picture was left un- 
finished, which is evident from the weak face and figure of 
St. James, and was sold by Raflfaelle's scholars, Giulio 
Romano and Giov. Fran9esco Penni, to Baldassare Turini, 
who conveyed it to his city of Pescia, from whence it was 
afterwards brought to the Pitti. The head and figure of 
the Virgin is extremely lovely and graceful, and quite in 
Raffaelle's own style, and it is only in the composition and 
draperies that we discover the influence of Fra Barto- 
lommeo.* 

No. 167. Apollo and the Muses dancing in a drcle on 
the top of Mount Parnassus, by Giulio Romano ; a truly 
magical group, which seems to float in the graceful rnove^ 
ment of the dance ; a golden sunlight in the background. 

No. 171. The Portrait of Tommaso de Phcedra Inghiraml, 
by Raflaelle. The faithful adherence to nature in portrait is 
shown in the squint and the coarse features, as much as in 
the large, fat, yet delicately white hands of Inghirami, all 
painted with the highest finish. The clever expression of 
the face compensates for want of beauty ; the drawing is 
careful, and the composition and colour simple. The dress 



• See Passavanfs "Rafael von Urbino," vol. L p. 125; vol. ii 
p. 89. 
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is that worn by Inghirami when he acted as secretary to 
the conclave of cardinals which elected Giovanni de' Medici 
Pope, as Leo X. Inghirami belonged to an ancient family 
of Volterra, and when only an infant he lost his father, and 
was brought to Florence, where he was placed under 
Medicean protection. At thirteen he was sent to Rome, 
where his remarkable powers were developed, and he was 
celebrated for his great learning. On one occasion he per- 
formed in Seneca's tragedy of Hippolytus, before the Car- 
dinal di San Giorgio; the part assigned Inghirami was 
Fhoedra ; the piece having been interrupted by an accident 
to the machinery, he came forward and amused the company 
by improvising Latin verses ; he was applauded and called 
for in his character of Phoedra, and the name was ever after- 
wards attached to his own. Passavant remarks the full 
daylight eflfect of this picture, and the fine modelling, with 
the tenderest fusion, which strikingly recall Hans Holbein's 
method, although Raffaelle could not have seen any work 
of the German master, since Holbein was at that time only 
fifteen years of age. The flat treatment of the accessories 
leads to the conclusion that this part of the picture is by the 
hand of a scholar.* 

No. 172. The Dispute of the Holy Trinity, one of Andrea 
del Sarto's most celebrated pictures, equally fine in compo- 
adon, - drawing, colour, and expression. The head and 
4tction of the youthful St. Lawrence, who stands in the centre 
and carries his gridiron, is extremely beautiful and dignified. 
St Augustine and St. Peter Martyr pursue the discussion 

* See Fusavant's « Rafael von Urbino," vol. i p. 212; voL ii« 
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with animation; St Franck listens with a meek countenance ; 
he has one hand on his breast, in the other he carries his 
Institutes ; St Sebastian, half undressed, kneels at the feet 
of St Augustine — his back is finely painted; St Mary 
Magdalene, a lovely portrait of Andrea's wife, holds her 
vase of ointment, and kneels beside St Francis, with lips 
apart, listening. The emblem of the Trinity descends upon 
the group. Cavalcaselle writes of this picture in the fol- 
lowing terms : — " In order to show that he (Andrea) was 
at home in every mood, he accepted a commission from 
the monastery of San Gallo, and thought out the noble altar- 
piece (of the Pitti) of the Fathers disputing on the doctrine 
of the Trinity, in every line of which stem power and bold- 
ness are discerned. Yet, as usual, there is abundance of 
the atmosphere and vapour which are now his peculiar 
characteristics. He seems, at this moment, to have been 
looking at some of Fra Bartolommeo's latest emanations, 
such as the solitary St Vincent, now at the Academy, or 
some statues of Michael Angelo; for the masks are ex- 
pressive and resolute, the attitudes are grandiose, the forms 
are well proportioned, weighty, and nobly draped." ♦ 

No. 174. The Vision of Ezekiel, by Raffaelle, one of his 
noblest compositions, though painted on so small a scale. 
It is not only exquisitely finished in all the details, but com- 
posed, drawn, and coloured with a grandeur which is not 
surpassed by any of his larger paintings, whether in oil or 
fresco. The countenance and attitude of Jehovah are truly 
majestic, and the Lion, the Ox, and the Eagle, the symbo 
of St. Mark, St Luke, and St. John, partake of the solem 

^ See *' Crowe and Cavalcaselle," voL ilL p. 562. 
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grandeur which pervades the picture ; the youthful angel in 
adoration, typical of St. Matthew, is a noble as well as 
lovely form, and no less fine are the infant-angels who 
support the arms of the Eternal; a glory, composed of 
feiintly traced angels' heads, descends in rays from above ; 
and far beneath, the world is seen at early dawn in a myste- 
rious and beautiful twilight. Ezekiel is walking below on 
the earth. The picture was painted for Count Vincenzio 
Ercolani of Bologna. 

No. 178. Cleopatra, by Guido Reni ; a painting possessing 
wonderful breadth and delicacy in the shadows and h^lf- 
tints. 

The Sala delF Iliade is painted by a recent artist, Luigi 
Sabatelli. In the centre is a very lovely statue of Charity, 
by the Tuscan sculptor, Bartolini ; it is gracefully composed, 
and the flesh tenderly modelled ; the drapery falls in large 
and well-arranged folds, but the hair is stiff and inferior in 
execution. The composition is the same as a group of the 
Cinque-cento period in the Bargello. 

The two principal pictures facing one another in this 
room are by Andrea del Sarto, No. 191 and No. 225 ; both 
represent the Assumption of the Virgin. No. 225 was 
painted for the Cathedral of Cortona, and greatly to the 
disgust of the inhabitants of that city, it was brought to Flo- 
rence in 1609 by command of the Grand-Duke Ferdinand II. 
The Madonna is seated above in the clouds; her hands 
are clasped in adoration ; her eyes are cast down. Three 
boy-angels bear her upwards, and proclaim the glad tidings 
to the Apostles below, whilst five lovely cherubs' heads form 
a garland around her of exquisite beauty. St. John gazes 
earnestly upwards ; the rest of the Apostles, among whom 
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is a kneeling saint, gather round the Virgin's tomb. The 
Bishop, St. Nicholas, with his three typical balls beside him, 
turns to the spectator. These figures have too much the air 
of academical studies placed in groups, though the artist has 
thrown much expression in each of the heads ; the colour is 
very brilliant, yet harmonious. 

No. 191 is in many respects different, and on the whole 
superior to the picture just described. Vasari gives its 
history as follows : — Bartolommeo Panciaticchi, a Floren- 
tine merchant, settled at Lyons in France, desired to leave 
a remembrance of himself in that city. He accordingly 
ordered a painting of the Assumption of the Virgin from 
Andrea del Sarto. The panel chosen by the artist, how- 
ever, split several times whilst he was at work. Andrea 
became discouraged, and after leaving and resuming this 
picture at intervals, he at last abandoned it altogether, and 
it was still unfinished at his death. The son of Bartolommeo 
Panciaticchi, however, held it in high estimation, and had 
it conveyed to his villa, which stood on the site of the pre- 
sent Palace of the Poggio Imperiale, beyond the Porta 
Romana of Florence. From thence it has been brought to 
the Palazzo Pitti. The Madonna in this picture appears 
wrapt in heavenly thoughts, and looks upwards, one hand 
extended as in prayer, the other holding her mantle. A 
boy-angel below the clouds from whence she is ascending 
raises his finger, and tells the Apostle she has risen. The 
early morning is dawning in a pale, grey sky. St John 
and two other Apostles have heard the news ; their attitude 
is full of earnest devotion and wonder. The others who 
look into the tomb are figures of inferior merit. The painter 
has introduced his own portrait among the Apostles, The 
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Standing cherubs round the Virgin are very graceful and 
lovely. Cavalcaselle writes of No. 225 : — "A more quiet and 
orderly distribution than No. 191, and something more remi- 
niscent of Fra Bartolommeo, The Virgin is raised up to 
heaven most gracefully, and there is an atmosphere almost 
like Correggio's in the glory." Of No. 191 he writes : — " A 
master-piece for lightness, vapour, and finish, and of a good 
* sfiimato.'" 

No. 184. Andrea's own portrait when young, by him- 
self. 

No. 185. The only positively genuine picture by Giorgione 
in this gallery, and one of the few in existence ; it represents 
a group of musicians. The centre figure plays on a spinnet 
or piano, whilst looking back at a man behind ; his fingers 
are pressed firmly on the keys, as if pausing whilst listening 
to the friend, who is laying one hand on his shoulder to 
arrest his attention : though in shade, the mild expression 
of this man's countenance is not lost. All the force and bril- 
liancy of the picture is, however, concentrated in the head 
of the central musician, but the light is carried on to a third 
person standing on his right. There is great breadth of 
chiaroscuro, and no sudden transitions, but a uniform golden 
or rich sunset glow throughout the composition. 

No. 186. The Baptism of Christ, by Paolo Veronese. 

No. t88. Salvator Rosa when young, by himself; and 
No. 218, a Warrior, by the same artist, painted with breadth 
and vigour, though a coarse, ugly figure. 

No. 146. St. Benedict and Saints, by Paolo Veronese ; and 
No. 216, a portrait by him of Daniel Barbero, a Venetian 
Ambassador to England : the hands are magnificently 
painted, the attitude easy ; the fiir of the dress treated with 
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great breadth, dashed in without attention to detail, but the 
more effective from the contrast with the high finish of the 
head and hands ; a noble example of Venetian painting. 

No. 199. A Holy Family, by Francesco Granacd; an 
agreeable picture, sweet in expression, especially the Infant 
Christ, but not a fine specimen of the master. 

No. 202. The Angel refusing the Gifts of Tobias, by 
Bilivert ; this is one of the best works of the Revival, good 
in drawing, though too florid in colour. 

No. 208. The Madonna enthroned, with Saints, by Fra 
Bartolommeo. The two angels at the foot of the throne, 
with a violin and guitar, are most lovely, and full of re- 
ligious feeling; nothing can exceed the sweet infantine 
grace of the Christ, who places a ring on the finger of St 
Catherine ; the attitude of the Virgin is somewhat afiected, 
but she holds the Child tenderly, whilst turning her head 
towards Sta. Reparata, a sweet, modest-looking young 
maiden, clothed in green and red, kneeling at her feet 
The saints standing on the right of the Child are very fine, 
especially St. George ; St. Bartholomew carries a knife, the 
S3rmbol of his martyrdom by being flayed alive ; three 
Augustinian monks, probably portraits, are behind. The 
flying angels who support the canopy are painted with the 
utmost truth and beauty, and the light striking on one of 
them is very effective. There are five heads among the 
crowd of spectators who converse together, and all are in 
natural attitudes ; the colour of the picture is dark and 
rather heavy. Cavalcaselle considers this the finest of Fra 
Bartolommeo's creations during the period that he was 
assisted by his friend Mariotto Albertinelli. It was painted 
in the year 1513. "In composition, drawing, and rehef, it 
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was beyond his own power to come nearer perfection. Great 
as the charm had been with which he had invested the 
group of the Virgin and Child in the altar-piece of Bishop 
Hurault " (in the Louvre), " he now infused new elements of 
beauty into it by increased grace in the shape and air of the 
Virgin, and by contrasting the turn of her head and frame 
with that of the Infant. In balancing the positions of the 
kneeling St Catherine at the foot of the pedestal, and 
seating two boy-angels with viol and guitar on the steps of 
the throne, he reared the well-known pyramid of distribu- 
tion. He placed a fine St. Michael " (St. George ?) " in armour, 
and a St. Bartholomew erect, in weighty position, as main- 
8ta3rs on the foreground, uniting them by a circular chain of 
spectators in converse on the floor of the semi-dome. In 
rivalry with Raphael at times in bold foreshortening, he 
prodigally wasted his science in the reproduction of form 
and drapery, poising four lovely seraphs in flight under the 
festoons of the dais. The whole is thrown on the panel, as 
Vasari says, in so gallant a style as to leave the impression 
of a living scene. Yet it is more by truthful transition of 
neutral light and shade, than by colour, that Fra Barto- 
lommeo obtained effect, the tone being reduced almost to a 
monochrome by the use of lampblack." * 

No. 214. A good copy of Correggio's Madonna and St 
Jerome, by Baroccio, though partaking of the prettiness of 
the copyist 

There are several fine portraits by Titian in this room. 
No. 200. Philip II. of Spain, a picture presented by that 
monarch to the Grand-Duke Cosimo I., with a portrait of 

• See " Crowe and Cavalcaselle," voL iiu p. 454 ; Vasari, •* Vite dei 
Pittoii," voL vii. p. 158. 
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Philip's father, the Emperor Charles V., also by Titian, 
which is in another room of the palace. This mean and 
vulgar features and countenance of Philip have received a 
certain air of dignity from Titian's pendL 

No. 20I. A second splendid portrait of Ippolito de' 
Medici, by Titian : the young Cardinal is here represented 
as a Hungarian magnate, in the costume he wore when sent 
as papal legate to the Emperor Charles V. The face is 
peculiarly Italian, as well as indicative of the passions fostered 
by the unhappy circumstances of his life ; a young and 
chivalrous spirit forced to bend to the yoke of the priestr 
hood : the quick, penetrating eye beneath the raised eye- 
brow, and the dilated nostril, express a high temper, whilst 
the fine and delicate smile on the lips tells less of pleasure 
than repressed feeling. 

No. 215. A beautiful portrait of an unknown gentleman, 
by Titian ; the dress, consisting of a black velvet coat and 
short mantle, is almost lost in the background, whilst the 
white at the throat and wrists is kept low in tone. Although 
the architectural background is carefully defined, it is sub- 
dued in colour, and gives relief to the figure, which stands 
easily ; the hands are beautifully composed, easy, graceful, 
and drawn and coloured with truth ; the head is fine, but 
the picture is placed too high to judge of all its merits. 

No. 221. Portrait, by Titian, of Constance Bentivoglio, 
the daughter of Hercules Bentivoglio, a captain of Free 
Companies, who fought for Florence. The lady married first, 
in 151 2, Lorenzo Strozzi of Ferrara,and secondly, Filippo 
Tomiello, of Novara. 

No. 219. The Virgin adoring the Infant Jesus, by Peru- 
gino. 
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No. 220. Jesus and Saints, by Annibale CaraccL 

No. 223. Portrait of a Man, by Hans Holbein. 

No. 224, Portrait of a Lady in the Florentine costume, by 
Ridolfo Ghirlandaio ; hard in outline, sharp, clear, correct, 
with much animation in the countenance. This picture id 
not unlike that of Maddalena Doni, by Raflfaelle — No. 59 — 
I)articularly in the treatment of the hair, though this work of 
Ghirlandaio is inferior in finish. 

No. 228. The Saviour, a head by Titian, extremely fine, 
though not equal to the Tribute Money, now in Dresden, 
which it in some respects resembles. 

No. 229. An exquisitely painted portrait of a lady, 
attributed by Passavant, with the utmost probability, to 
Ka£faelle, The short plump hands are not unlike those of 
Maddalena Doni, No. 59. The delicate finish of all the 
details^ including the gold chain round the neck, the sim- 
plicity, truth of expression, and careful drawing united 
with fireedom of touch, are characteristic of the great master, 
especially during his Florentine period. 

No. 232. Portrait of Vittoria della Rovere and her son, 
piunted as the Madonna and Child, by Sustermans; the maes- 
tro di casa, or head steward of the duchess, stood for Joseph. 

No. 230. The Madonna del Collo Lungo (long neck), by 
Pannigiannino. The painter, according to Vasari, was so 
delighted with his own work that he left it in an unfinished 
state. Not only the neck of the Virgin, but all the figures, 
including that of a man, as well as a column in the back- 
ground, are drawn out to an extraordinary length. There 
is much sweetness of expression, mingled with affectation; 
in this picture. 

No. 235. A Holy Family, by Rubens. 
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No. 237. A Madonna and Saints, by Rosso Rossi, 
lived 1496 — 1 541. This picture was painted for the fai 
of Dei, and was placed in their chapel at the Santo Spir^izi^^'Vc 
when the Madonna del Baldacchino was removed. 

Rich tables of Florentine mosaic, and valuable vases of 
black marble and gold, adorn every room of this suite* 

Small Rooms, 

A square room to the back of the palace is called 
the Stufa, or Stove. Pietro da Cortona painted the walls 
in fresco, with allegories representing the Ages of Man, 
from sketches by the younger Michael Angelo Buonarctti, 
the nephew of the great sculptor. Matteo Rosselli added 
the Virtues on the ceiling in 1622. Two celebrated bronze 
statues of Cain and Abel, by the modem sculptor Dupr^, 
are the treasures of this room. They are finely composed 
and modelled, and are no less remarkable as an example of 
Florentine bronze casting by Passi. Cain is placed in the 
centre of the room ; the body of Abel lies prostrate, as if 
from the violence of the fall. It is to be regretted the two 
statues are not placed near one another^ so as to form one 
group. 

The adjoining room contains one of the most celebrated 
pictures of the collection, No. 266, the Madonna del Gran 
Duca, by Raflfaelle — so called because it was always kept iu 
the private apartments of the grand-duke ; and it is even 
said that the grand-duchess directed her prayers to this 
picture when she desired the birth of a son. The Virgin b 
singularly modest and sweet ; the contour of her face and-^ 
the delicate form of the mouth, as well as the soft, downcast 
eyes, are pre-eminently beautiful, even among Raffaelle' "* 
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Madonnas, although this picture belongs to the artist's 
Florentine period, and is neither so classical as the Madonna 
della Seggiola, nor so sublime as his greatest creation, the 
Madonna di San Sisto ; but for simple, noble loveliness and 
purity, this representation of the Virgin is unrivalled ; the 
light which seems to pass from her face melts in her soft 
fair hair and in the blue-grey of her mantle, until lost in the 
dark background; her hands are rather large; she holds 
the Child tenderly, who is less lovely in face than his 
mother, but his flesh and limbs are beautifully painted and 
modelled. Towards the end of the last century this valuable 
work was in the possession of a poor widow, who sold it to 
a picture-dealer for twelve crowns ; from thence it found its 
way to the Gallery of the Grand-Duke Ferdinand III., who 
carried it with him wherever he went. When bought from 
the widow it was in a perfect state, but it has since that time 
twice undergone the process of cleaning. This was the first 
picture Raflfaelle painted when he visited Florence, after 
leaving the school of Perugino.* 

No. 245 is also attributed to Raffaelle. Passavant believes 
this female portrait to be the model from which he painted 
or rather idealized the Madonna di San Sisto. The fine 
Roman head and bust and the sleeve of the dress he sup- 
poses to have been executed by Raffaelle himself, but the 
rest of the picture to have been finished after his death by 
an inferior hand. This portrait was in the Palace of the 
Poggio Imperiale until 1824, when it was brought to the 

Pitti,t 



♦ See Passavant's *' Rafael von Urbino," vol. i. p. 85, vol. ii. p. 35. 
t Ibid., voL i. p. 225, vol. ii. p. 336. 
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No. 256. A Holy Family, by Fra Bartolommeo : the com- 
position is very Leonardesque ; the infant St. John crouches 
at the feet of Elizabeth, who smiles as if amused; the Virgin 
is not elevated in feeling, but the colour of this picture 
is agreeable, though it has sufi'ered from cleaning and 
restorations. 

No. 265. A fine half-length figure of St. John the Baptist, 
by Andrea del Sarto, painted for the King of France, but 
kept back by Ottaviano de* Medici, and finally placed in 
this collection. 

No. 243. Portrait of King Philip IV. of Spain on horse- 
back, by Velasquez. 

No. 255. An admirable portrait of a gentleman, by Van 
der Heist. 

No. 258. Another fine portrait of a gentleman, by the 
Venetian, Tinelli, a scholar of Titian and Bassano. Tinelli 
enjoyed a high reputation, and was patronised by Louis 
XIII. of France. 

No. 244. Portrait of a young man, by Franz Pourbus, an 
excellent Flemish painter of the school of Floris. He 
painted Henry IV. of France and Marie de' Medici; the 
hands are finely drawn. ' 

Passing along a short passage, and leaving a boudoir 
adorned with statues to the left, the first room arrived at is 
the Sala di Ulisse. 

No. 307. Another fine picture, by Andrea del Sarto — the 
Madonna and Child, with St. Lawrence, St. Paul the Her- 
mit, St. Sebastian, and St. Mark behind, and in the fore- 
ground St. John the Baptist and Mary Magdalene. The 
Infant Christ is full of dignity ; heads of cherubim supporx 
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the Madonna. '' A fine, easily-handled work of the master, 
in well-fused tones."* 

No. 311. An interesting portrait of Charles V.,by Titian, . 
painted at the same time with his son Philip II. for the ; 
Grand-Duke Cosimo I. The emperor is advanced in years, ■ 
and has a worn and unhappy countenance. 

No. 297. A very fine portrait of Pope Paul III., by the 
Venetian, Paris Bordone. His long, thin figure, gaunt 
features, and his sharp, querulous countenance, though fiill 
of intelligence, are indicative of an unhappy, restless old 
age. Paul III. (Alexander Famese) was chosen Pope in 
1554 at sixty-eight years of age. His chief aim was to check 
the progress of Lutheranism. He had been married before 
he took sacred orders, and he asked and obtained the hand 
of Maigaret of Austria, the illegitimate daughter of the 
Emperor Charles V., for his grandson, Octavius Famese, 
The benefits which he bestowed on his relations were only 
repaid by ingratitude, and thus embittered the latter years 
of his life; he died at the advanced age of eighty-four. 
Though a correspondent of Erasmus, he established the 
Inquisition at Naples, and confirmed the Order of Jesuits. 

No. 287. A good male portrait, by Santi di Tito. 

Nos. 306 and 312. Two good landscapes, by Salvator 
Rosa. 

No. 300. An old man, likewise by Salvator Rosa. 

No. 324. Portrait of George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the handsome favourite of James I. and Charles I., 
by Rubens, assassinated by Felton in 1628. The picture is 
full of liie, a face uniting beauty and talent. 

• Sec "Crowe and Cavalcaselle," vol. iii. p. 571, and p. 572, note, 

O 
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Several pictures in this room are by Cigoli — No. 291 , St 
Francis; No. 3or, portrait of a man; and No. 303, the Supper 
at Emmaus. 

There are also pictures by CristofiEmo Allori ; and No. 289, 
the Virgin appearing to St. Francis, a fine picture by LigozzL 
In the centre of the room is a fine vase of Sevres china. 

The Sala di Promoteo contains some fine ^>ecimens of 
the early Florentine school. 

No. 338. A Madonna and Child, by Fra Filippo Lippiy 
which has great sweetness and refinement ; the flesh tints 
are painted with a gentle gradation, and the hands of 
the Madonna, as well as the Child, are well drawn. The 
Virgin holds a pomegranate in her left hand, which the 
Saviour grasps with his right. In the background St Anne 
is seen in bed, and the infant Virgin is in the arms oi an 
attendant ; at the bedside is a woman followed by a female 
servant with a basket on her head ; two other females with a 
child bring offerings. The meeting of Joachim and Anne is 
also represented. 

No. 388. The death of Lucretia, by Fra FiUppo Lipi». 

No. 347. A Holy Family and Angels, attributed to 
Filippino Lippi. The Virgin is kneeling before the Child 
in a garden of roses ; she is very tender and graceful ; the 
Child is in a playful attitude; one of the angels throws 
flowers. Cavalcaselle remarks : '' This piece, which pleases 
at first sight, will not bear close inspection, as it wants the 
finish and feeling noticeable in Filippino. It reminds one 
of the rounds by Botticelli, without being assignable to him 

either. It is a production of some subordinate.*** 

. . ■* 

* See ** Crowe and Cavalcaselle,*' voL ii. pp. 333, 334. 
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No. 357 is by Botticelli. The Virgin stands holding the 
Infant Jesus down to receive the embrace of the little 
St. John, whose child-like tenderness and graceful figure 
constitute the principal charm of this picture. There are 
rose-bushes in the background. 

No. 353. A portrait by Botticelli, of Simonetta, a lady 
celebrated for her beauty, which is certainly not remarkable 
in this picture. She has regular features, but her long neck 
and awkward figure are not improved by a cap and gown as 
ugly as they are simple. La bella Simonetta was beloved by 
Giulio de' MedicL 

No. 355. The Virgin and Child appearing to a young 
girl who is writing in a book ; St Joseph behind \ by Luca 
Signorelli. 

No. 369. Ecce Homo, by Antonio da Pollajuolo ; and 
No. 384, St Sebastian, by the same master, of which 
Cavalcaselle observes : '^ In the usual coarse forms and 
proportions in the parts, but still displapng and reminding 
of a study of the antique, and coloured with the bright tones 
impr^nated with much vehicle, which mark the Prudence 
in the Uffizi." 

No. 3S4» A Holy Family, attributed to Lorenzo Credi. 
The Madonna worshipping the Child, who is laid on the 
ground, his head resting on a bundle of faggots. In the 
distance is a bright sunny landscape ; the ox and ass are in 
one comer ; Joseph is looking on. This picture is probably 
of the school of Credi. 

No. 365 is by Mariotto Albertinelli. The Virgin kneels 
before the Child, who receives the nails, the instruments of 
his sacrifice, fix>m an angel; both the Christ and the angel 
zxt very graceful, and the Virgin is pleasing. '' A brilliant 
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easel piece, charming for the combination of the qualities of 
Leonardo and Credi, for noble seriousness in the face of 
the Virgin and the pleasing plumpness in the shape of the 
Infant Christ; the landscape of Ferrarese minuteness in 
detail, like that of Fra Bartolommeo's Vision of St. 
Bernard" * 

No. 377. Ecce Homo, by Fra Bartolommeo. A head in 
fresco, resembling that of the half-length figure in the 
Academy, No. 78 ; the expression is sad though sweet, and 
there is a peculiar tenderness about the mouth. 

No. 341. A small picture, by Pinturicchio, the Visit of the 
Magi ; interesting from the variety of heads and expression. 

No. 344. The Grand-Duke Cosimo III. when a Child, by 
Sustermans ; a charming portrait, natural and simple. 

No. 345. A Holy Family, by Baldassare Peruzzi of Sienna. 

No. 346. The Magdalene borne to Heaven by Angels, by 
Taddeo Zucchero ; the groups of cherubim and angels ex. 
tremely lovely. 

No. 359. The Holy Family, by Domenico Beccafiimi of 
Sienna ; the children are pleasing. 

No. 362. A Holy Family, by an artist of the school of 
Francia of Bologna. 

No. 363. A very lovely Holy Family, by Garofalo ; very 
charming, though not divine. 

No. 379. Adoration of the Magi at Bethlehem, by Jacopo 
Pontormo. 

A long, narrow corridor connects these rooms with a suite 
farther in the interior of the palace, called the Corridor of 
the Columns, from two valuable columns of oriental ala^.^ 

* See *< Crowe and Cavalcaselle,*' vol. iii. p. 486. 
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baster which are placed here. Six pictures in pietra-dura 
represent Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Music, the 
Pantheon of Rome, and the Tomb of Cecilia Metella. The 
collection of miniatures in water-colour and oil was made by 
Cardinal Leopold de* Medici in the course of his travels 
through Europe, but, unfortunately, there is no catalogue, 
nor means to learn whom they represent. The first room 
following the corridor is called the Sala della Giustizia. The 
rich Stipo, or Ebony Cabinet, inlaid with precious marbles 
in the centre, was formerly used by Cardinal Leopold de* 
Mediciy when officiating at mass. 

One of the most interesting pictures is No. 408, a portrait 
of Oliver Cromwell, by Sir Peter Lely. The story connected 
with this picture adds to its interest. When the persecution 
of the Waldensian Protestants, whose sufferings Milton has 
immortalised in his beautiful Ode, had reached its height, 
the Ix)rd Protector of England determined to arrest its 
course. He accordingly sent a message to the Pope, Alex- 
ander VIL, that if these barbarities did not cease, he would 
send the English fleet up the Tiber. The result was an 
order to the Duke of Savoy to stay his hand. The Grand- 
Duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand II., was so struck by the 
courage and character of Cromwell, that he requested him 
to sit for this picture, which Lely, then a young man, 
painted. 

No. 401. A fine portrait of the Canon Pandolfo Ricasoli, 

ty Sustermans. He belonged to the Order of Jesuits, but 

'^as accused of immoral practices, and was condemned by 

the Inquisition to be walled up alive. 

No. 403. Portrait of the Grand-Duke Cosimo L, by 

An^olo Bronzino. 
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No. 404. Portrait of the Grand-Duchess Vittoria della 
Rovere, by Carlo Dolce. 

The ceiling of the Sala di Flora was painted by the 
modem artist Marini. In the centre of the room is Canova's 
celebrated statue of Venus, which was intended to replace 
the Venus de' Medici, when this antique statue was carried 
to Paris. 

No. 415. Portrait of Ferdinand II., by Sustermans. 

No. 423. The Adoration of the Shepherds, by Titian. 

No. 427. The Calumny of Apelles, by Franciabigio, 
who, like Sandro Botticelli, revived the subject treated by 
Apelles. 

No. 430. St. Anna teaching the Virgin to read, by Cigoli, 
a richly coloured, good portrait-like picture. 

No. 431. A landscape, by Agostino Tassi, the master of 
Claude Lorraine, a very rare master. 

No. 434. Portrait, by Bronzino, of the Engineer Luca 
Martini, who drained the Tuscan Marshes by order of the 
Grand-Duke Cosimo I. 

No. 437. The Repose in Egypt, by Vandyke, painted in 
the manner of his master, Rubens. 

No. 447. A supposed portrait, by Giovan Bologna. 

In the Sala dei Putti, No. 453, Peace burning the Weapons 
of War, by Salvator Rosa : a ver>' fine landscape, which might 
have furnished a study to our own Gainsborough ; the same 
effects of light on sky and water, the broad touch in the trees, 
dark-brown shadows in the foreground, and simple chiaroscuro 
with little colour. 

No. 470. The Selva dei Filosofi, also by Salvator Rosa; a 
fine picture. 

No. 471. Portrait, by Franz Do wen, of the Electress 
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Palatine Anna Maria de' Medici. She was daughter of 
Cosimo III., and sister of the last Medicean Grand-Duke 
Gian Gastone; she survived all her family, dying in 1743. 
She is again represented by the same artist, No. 472, in a 
hunting costume; a third time, No. 466, and again. No. 478, 
with her husband, the Elector Palatine. 

No. 465. A beautiful little landscape, by Ruysdael ; No. 
467, a good picture by Breughel, of a Madonna encircled 
by a garland of flowers. There is also a Madonna, by 
Andrea del Sarto. 

Returning to the Sala di Prometeo, a room to the left is 
called the Galleria Pocetti, as the ceiling was painted by 
that artist. At the end is a bust of the first Napoleon in 
marble. The pictures contained in this room are not of 
sufficient importance to deserve notice 



CONVENT AND LIBRARY OF SAN MARCO. 

TN the year 1290 some monks belonging to a branch of 
the Vallombrosian order, called Silvestrini, came to 
Florence. The name was derived from their founder, one 
Silvestro Gozzolini. They procured for themselves an 
Oratory close to the city walls, and there in 1299 they 
built a large church and monastery, which were consecrated 
under the name of San Marco Nuovo, to distinguish the 
edifice from San Marco Vecchio, outside the Porta San 
Gallo. The piety of these monks won the respect and 
reverence of the Florentine citizens, which continued until 
the year 1400, when the city was ravaged by the Plague, and 
the friars, instead of becoming more earnest in the presence 
of so terrible a calamity, relaxed the severity of their disci- 
pline, and thus greatly diminished their influence with the 
people. An equal laxity of morals displaying itself in the 
convents of the Dominican order, a monk of Sta. Maria 
Novella was appointed to attempt a reformation; and in 
1405 the Monastery of San Domenico, on the slopes of 
Fiesole, was assigned for the members of this reformed 
community ; who, however, a few years later, 1435, were 
permitted by Pope Eugenius IV. to return to Florence. 
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The Sigiiory ceded to them the little monastery of San 
Criorgio on the Costa, Oltr* Arno ; but meantime no such 
reform appearing to have taken place among the Silvestrine 
monks, the Pope and Signory decided that they should 
yield their larger and more important monastery to the 
Doniinicans. The exchange was made in two solemn pro- 
cessions, moving from San Marco and San Giorgio, preceded 
by the clergy and people singing canticles. 

The Dominicans found San Marco in a state of dilapida- 
tion, for the entire dormitory had been consumed by a 
great fire the previous year, and part of the roof of the 
church had fiallen in. The monks were therefore obliged to 
build wooden cabins to protect themselves from the weather, 
until Cosimo de' Medici offered to restore the building, and 
entrusted the work to Michelozzo Michelozzi. This archi- 
tect demolished the whole edifice, with the exception of the 
refectory and church; he then commenced building the 
cloisters and the library above, and also enlarged the 
church, sacristy, and refectory, and built a dormitory to 
contain forty-four beds over the outer cloister, the walls of 
"which were painted in fresco by Fra Angelico and his 
brother. This pious and accomplished monk was bom 
about 1387 at Vicchio in the Mugello, a district beyond 
IFiesole. He was baptized by the name of Guido ; but at 
twenty years of age he and his brother assumed the 
Dominican habit at the convent below Fiesole, and took 
the names 01 Fra Giovanni and Fra Benedetto. The 
angelic temper and blameless purity of Fra Giovanni's life 
procured him the epithet of " Angelico," to which was after- 
irards added the title of " Beato," so that the name which 
has been handed down to posterity is '' Beato Giovanni, 
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detto Angelico da Fiesole." Both brothers were sent for 
several years to the Dominican Convent at Cortona under 
the care of the Master of the Novices, the Beato Fra 
Lorenzo di Ripa Fratta. They were early distinguished as 
illuminators of choral books, and Fra Angelico left several 
frescos on the walls of the Convent of Cortona. On his 
return to Florence, in 1436, he began his frescos in San 
Marco, most of which are admirably preserved to this day.* 
The convent, now arranged as a museum, is entered fit>m 
the Piazza. At the farther end of the cloister, facing the 
entrance, is a fresco of the Crucifixion by Fra Angelica 
St. Dominick kneels at the foot of the cross, which he 
embraces, looking upwards at the Saviour with an expression 
of deep grief. Above the door, leading to the sacristy and 
the church, Fra Angelico has painted in a lunette St Peter 
Martyr, with his forefinger pressed against his lips to impose 
silence. The knife buried in his shoulder conveys the 
history of his martyrdom. In a second lunette, over die 
entrance to the chapter-house, St Dominick is represented 
holding a book and a whip of nine tails, emblematic of the 
stem discipline of the order. A third, over the portal, lead- 
ing to the Great Refectory, exhibits the Saviour rising from 
the sepulchre. Over the entrance to what was formerly die 
Foresteria, or guest chamber, are two Dominicans who wel- 
come the Saviour, in the garb of a pilgrim, a staff in 
hand, and the hat hanging over his shoulders. Over a 
entrance is a fresco, much damaged, of St Thomas Aquinas^^ 9 
who is regarded by the Dominicans as the most leamei^^^ 

* The Guide to this Museum by the Inspector, ProC F. Rondoni — ^ 
iold at the entrance in Italian or French, is very well composed. 
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of their order, as St Peter Martyr is considered the most 
holy. 

The other frescos with which the walls of this cloister are 
adorned exhibit incidents in the life of San Antonino, and 
are of a later date,* They are by a variety of masters, but 
several of the best are by Bernardo Pocetti (1542 — 161 2}, 
and are interesting as representations of old Florence and 
its neighbom-hood. On the east side of the cloisters, Anto- 
nino is represented as a boy on his knees, praying before 
the crucifix at Or San Michele ; a most graceful composi- 
tion : on the south he appears, when bishop, in a procession, 
about to enter the Duomo, the fa^de of which is repre- 
sented before the decorations attributed to Giotto were 
removed. Savonarola, his cowl drawn over his head, is also 
introduced ; he is seen in profile standing amidst a group of 
monks and other spectators. The compartment immediately 
on the lefty when entering firom the Piazza, is by Fabrizio 
Boschii 1570— 1642, and exhibits a bride entering the 
Duomo, while San Antonino drives away the crowd of 
curious spectators : the bride is worthy of Ghirlandaio. A 
fourth firesco, also by Pocetti, on the northern side, has 
Dante da Castiglione (the hero of the Siege of Florence 
in 1530), and his wife, kneeling before Antonino (a slight 
anachronism, as Antonino died in 1459), ^^ invoke the aid 
of his prayers for the blessing of ofispring. In the distance 
appears the villa of Dante da Castiglione with the litde 
village of Cercina, still to be seen in its primitive simplicity 
on the slopes of Monte Morello. The compartment to the 



* For a sketch of the life of Bishop Antonino, see chapter describing 
Or San Michele. 
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left of the entrance to the Great Refectory, representing flifc 
body of San Antonino surrounded by a crowd of mourners, 
is by Matteo Rosselli (1578 — 1650), and is a very good 
composition. This painter was much employed by the 
Grand- Duke Cosimo II., and excelled in fresco. 

The large Refectory contains a good, though damaged 
fresco by Giovanni Antonio Sogliani (1492 — 1544), a pupil 
of Lorenzo Credi. St. Dominick is seated with his brother 
monks around a table, and two angels bring them food. 
According to the legend, when St. Dominick was residing 
with forty of his brethren in the Convent of St. Sabina, at 
Rome, some of their number who had been sent out to buy 
provisions returned with nothing but a small quantity of 
bread. St. Dominick ordered them to sit down in the Re- 
fectory, and having pronounced the usual blessing, two 
youths clad in shining garments appeared, carr)dng a basket 
of bread, and a pitcher of wine.* Above this is painted 
the Crucifixion. St. John and the Virgin stand on either 
side of the Cross, and beyond are seen, kneeling in ado- 
ration, St Antonino, and St Catherine of Sienna, udio, 
among the Dominicans, was the type of female sanctity 
and self-denial. The date of this fresco, 1536, is inscribed 
upon it. 

The Chapter-house of this convent has the Crucifixion 
painted in fresco by Fra Angelico. The crucified Saviour 
is the feeblest part. The good and the wicked thief are 
suspended on either side. The fainting Virgin is supported 
by the two Marys and by St John. Beyond this group are 

* See Mrs. Jameson's << Legends of the Monastic Orders^" 
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St John the Baptist, St. Mark kneeling, St. Lawrence, and 
St Cosimo and St. Damian, the patron saints of the Medici 
family. St Cosimo is said to be the portrait of Nanni di 
Sanco, a friend of the artist, who executed some of the 
statues around Or San Michele. To the right of the cross 
•are all the Fathers and Doctors of the Church — St. Dominick, 
St Augustine, St. Jerome, and St. Ambrose ; St. Francis, St. 
Bernard, St. Anthony, St Peter Martyr, St Thomas Aquinas, 
Ac The most beautiful portion of the fresco is the group 
around the Mother of our Lord. The heads are throughout 
full of character. The kneeling St Jerome is peculiarly 
grand. The background was probably once blue, but in its 
present state is a dull red. At the base of the fresco, 
St. Dominick supports a framework containing the Tree 
of Life, with medallion-portraits of the different monks of 
the order. Prophets, sibyls, and saints are around. A 
pelican, the ancient symbol of our Saviour, looks down upon 
the cross. 

Two large carved Crucifixes, suspended against the side 
walls of the Chapter-house, on either side, are wonderfully 
executed, though painfully realistic. 

At the foot of the stairs leading to the cells above, is the 
smaller Refectory of the convent. It contains on one side 
a Last Supper by Domenico Ghirlandaio, painted subsequent 
to a Cenacolo which he executed for the Church of Ogni 
Santi in Florence, and exhibits the same arrangement ; the 
Saviour in the centre of a double-winged table, and Judas 
alone on the opposite side, between Christ and the spectator. 
The fresco has suffered by time and damp, but is very inte- 
resting, and exhibits great attention to details. A lunette 
outside one of the doors which opens from this Refectory 
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into a small inner cortile, has a beautiful fresco by Fra 
Bartolommeo, representing the Meeting of Christ and the 
Apostles at Emmaus. As one of the saints is recorded bj 
Vasari to have been the portrait of a monk who was prior 
of the convent between 1505 and 1506, we can probably 
assign this work to a period when Fra Bartolommeo was 
about thirty years of age. It is one of his masterpieces for 
tenderness and grace, as well as for richness of colour.* 

At the head of the stairs leading to the cells above this 
cloister, is a very beautiful fresco by Fra Angelico of an 
Annunciation, in which subject this master peculiarly ex- 
celled, and he has therefore made numerous repetitions in 
his fresco and distemper paintings. The angel Gabriel 
bends before the Virgin, with his arms reverentially crossed 
on his breast. The Virgin's figure is slender; she sits 
gracefully, and, as Lord Lindsay remarks, '^ she has a look 
of naive curiosity mingled with modesty and humility." A 
park paling encloses a meadow with flowers, which is sup- 
posed to have an allegorical meaning relating to the Church 
of Christ. Nearly facing the Annunciation is a Crucifix, 
with St Dominick embracing the cross, almost a repetition of 
that below, but inferior in merit 

The old Dormitory of the convent was built over three 
sides of the cloister, and for some time was not divided 
into cells, but was arranged like the ward of an hospital 
with beds on either side. On the walls, over the beds, Fra 
Angelico, assisted by his brother Fra Benedetto, executed a 
series of lovely frescos, with subjects selected from the life 



* This fresco has been removed (1877) to the upper storey. 
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of our Saviour. The division into cells was an after-thought, 
though the alteration appears to have been made shortly 
after the execution of these works. 

Proceeding down the long corridor, the entrance to which 
nearly faces the head of the staircase, the cells on the left 
contain frescos entirely by the hand of Fra Angelico, while 
those on the right of the corridor are chiefly by Fra Bene- 
dettOy although many were designed by his more gifted 
brother. Two of these only are the entire work of Fra 
Angelico, namely, a " Via Crucis," Christ bearing the Cross; 
in which He is represented younger than usual, the mother 
agedy and ftdl of sufifering, a Dominican monk looking 
on; the other represents the Baptism of our Lord: 
John the Baptist advances eagerly to perform the sacred 
rite, while two angels kneel on the left of the fresco ; these 
last are especially beautiful. The first subject to the left of 
the corridor is a " Noli me tangere." The expression of reve- 
rence in the countenance of the Magdalene tells the story 
admirably. Immediately beyond is a very fine Pietk. St. 
Dominick gazes at the body of the Savioiu*. In the third 
cell is an Annunciation, a most simple and lovely composi- 
tion ; St Peter Martyr is represented as a spectator. The 
fourth cell has the Crucifixion. In the fifth, the Virgin and 
St Joseph adore the Infant Christ; St Peter Martyr and 
St Catharine also worship. 

Nearly opposite this cell is a fresco in the corridor (once 
a tabernacle in the dormitory), in remarkably good pre- 
servation — an Enthronement of the Virgin, the " Madc«ma 
del Trona" The Infant Saviour, seated on her knee, is very 
finely painted, and with more majesty than the artist usually 
imparts to this subject On either side stand saints : St 
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Matthew, St Thomas Aquinas, St. Lawrence, and St Peter 
Martyr on the right of the picture ; St. John the Evangelist, St 
Cosimo, and St, Damian clothed in red, and St Dominick, 
on the left. The saints have very expressive countenances. 
Returning to the cells, the sixth cell on the left con- 
tains the Transfiguration, a magnificent composition. The 
Saviour is here represented as a majestic figure in long 
flowing white drapery, his arms extended The disciples 
below are overpowered by the dazzling light ; St. John, in 
the centre, is a very graceful figure ; above' are the heads of 
Moses and Elias, beneath are St. Dominick and the Virgin. 
The seventh cell has Christ buffeted. He is again repre- 
sented in white, seated, and meekly enduring this persecu- 
tion. The Virgin and St Dominick appear below, seated 
on a step ; the first absorbed in thought, the other reading. 
The eighth cell has the Resurrection ; a very lovely angel, 
seated on a tomb, points upwards with his finger; he 
addresses the three Marys and St. John, who with looks 
of wonder gaze into the empty tomb. Fra Angelico has 
painted his own portrait kneeling below in the left-hand 
comer. The ninth cell has the Coronation of the Virgin. 
Lord Lindsay especially commends this fresco.* The 
Virgin is represented as in a vision, seated in the clouds, 
and meekly bending to the Saviour, who with both hands 
holds the crown destined for his mother. Her hands are 
crossed on her breast, and in her countenance is expressed 
deep and intense joy, St Paul, St. Peter Martyr, St. Francis^ 
St Dominick, St. Benedict, and St. Thomas Aquinas ar& 
beneath, in groups of three on either side, and look up, 

♦ See Lord Lindsay, " Christian Art," vol. iii. p. 185. 
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with outstretched arms, as if eager to attain to heavenly 
bliss.* The tenth cell has the Presentation at the Temple. 
The Infant Jesus rests in the arms of Simeon. The Virgin 
holds out her hands to receive her child again. Joseph 
stands behind with a basket of offerings. St. Peter Martyr 
kneels in front to the left The Beata Villana kneels on the 
rightt The eleventh cell contains the Enthronement of 
the Virgin ; a very inferior production. 

The end of this corridor was formerly divided by a parti- 
tion wall and door from the corridor on the southern side, 
and included the cells of the younger monks — Giovanati — 
who had just passed through their novitiate. The prior's cell 
was at the farther end, and he thus had them under his 
immediate supervision. Each of these cells contains a 
fresco of the Crucifixion, apparently the work of Fra 
Benedetto. 

The prior's cell, divided into two small chambers, is 
reached by passing through what was formerly a chapel 
raised three steps above the corridor. A marble tablet at 
its entrance records that Leo X., after visiting the convent 
in 1516, as a tribute to the memory of the pious Savonarola, 
granted an indulgence of ten years to whosoever visited the 
inner cell. 

Three wonderfully fine frescos by Fra Bartolommeo have 
been placed here; J two represent the Madonna and Child. 
That facing the entrance was brought hither firom a villa 

♦ See Crowe and CavalcaseUe, '* Italian Painters," "Life of Fra 
Angelico," vol. i. pp. 581—583. 

t La Beata Villana, a Dominican nun of remarkable sanctity, is 
Uiried in the chiurch of Sta. Maria Novella. 

X For description of the third fresco by Fra Bartolommeo, see p. 206, 
as it has been lately brought here from the entrance to the Refectory. 

P 
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2l few miles distant from Florence; the other has been 
greatly injured by an attempt to remove it. Both are noble 
compositions, above life-size. The drawing is in grand 
proportions, the colour good. Raflfaelle himself never 
attained greater success in the representation of womanly 
tenderness and childlike innocence, combined with dignity, 
and a holiness almost divine. This chamber also contains 
two excellent imitations of old terra-cotta busts by an artist, 
Girolamo Bastiniani, who died recently (1868).* One is 
intended for Savonarola; the other for his admirer and 
friend, the poet Girolamo Benivieni. 

The two small cells within have a more than usually his- 
torical interest, from having been occupied by Girolamo 
Savonarola when he was prior of this convent. Bom at 
Ferrara, in 1452, of a noble Paduan family, he assumed 
the Dominican habit at the age of three-and-twenty. In 
1482 he came to Florence, and entered the Convent of St 
Mark's. About this time he began to preach, but neithe 
his manner nor his language gained him many auditors. H 
was soon afterwards sent on a religious mission to Lorn 
bardy, where he remained several years, and where his 
nest zeal and rare mental powers attracted public noti^ 
At Reggio he happened to meet Pico della Mirandola, th' 
friend of Lorenzo de* Medici, who at once conceived sue 
an admiration for his eloquence and powers of mind, 
he persuaded Lorenzo to recall him to Florence. Savon 
rola accordingly returned to St. Mark's in 1489, and a fe 

* Girolamo Bastiniani, a modem Florentine sculptor, who ^^t 
young, and exhibited remarkable powers in imitating the executionL cf 
Middle- Age Art. A bust by him was sold by a dealer in Pari^ as M 
genuine antique work, at the enormous price of 12,500 francs* 
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months later was appointed prior of the convent. Lorenzo 
de' Medici was not long in discovering that the stem virtue 
of the Dominican monk was above corruption. Even while 
attending Lorenzo on his death-bed, according to popular 
tradition, Savonarola with his usual inflexibility left Lorenzo 
unshriven, because he refused to show repentance for his past 
misdeeds, by sanctioning the restoration of Florentine liberty. 
Savonarola's steadfast moral courage and earnest pleadings 
for the cause of duty obtained for him an unbounded influ- 
ence over the multitude, and, although he denounced their 
errors in unmeasured language, his sermons in the Duomo 
were thronged with eager listeners. He, however, com- 
mitted the fatal mistake of believing that the regeneration 
of the city could be effected by a foreigner and a monarch, 
and he welcomed Charles VIII. of France, in the hope of 
finding that love of republican virtue and liberty in a feudal 
king, which his exhortations could not awaken in the breast 
of an ambitious citizen. Charles entered Florence as a con- 
queror, rather than protector ; and at the solicitation of 
the Signory, Savonarola, discovering his error too late, 
had to use his eloquence to persuade him to depart from 
the city. The Dominican was no theological reformer, but 
exhorted both clergy and laity to "greater purity of morals 
and politics, and was eager to give liberty on a sounder 
basis to the Florentine Commonwealth. For this end he 
first suggested the Council of Five Hundred, for whose 
accommodation Cronaca designed the Great Hall in the 
Palazzo Vecchio. Savonarola's persistent defiance of the 
ordeis sent him by Pope Alexander VI. to desist from 
preaching, finally brought him into conflict with certain 
parties in Florence, headed by the Franciscans, who became 
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SO violent that, in 1490, he and two brother monks were 
dragged from the Convent of St Mark's to the Palazzo 
Vecchio, where they were judged and condemned by the 
Great Council he had himself helped to institute. His 
death only converted the stem reformer into a saint and 
martyr ; and his relics were collected and carefully preserved. 
In the prior's cell which he long inhabited are exhibited his 
hair-shirt, rosary, a small portion of the wood from the pile 
on which his body was burnt, and the chair on which he sat 
A desk made in imitation of that which he used, contains a 
copy of his sermons in his small, but distinct handwriting ; 
also some religious books, with his annotations on the 
margin. Upon this desk is his crucifix, and on the wall a 
portrait of him, attributed to Fra Bartolommeo. The inner 
cell contains the copy of a picture painted within half a 
century after Savonarola's execution, representing the Piazza 
della Signoria on the fatal 29th of May, and a small pennant 
with the Crucifixion painted by Fra Angelico, which was 
borne by Savonarola through the city, when he went to 
preach the GospeL 

Retracing our steps to the head of the stairs, which leads 
from the cloister to the dormitory, the cell exactly facing 
the staircase was formerly occupied by the good Archbishop 
Antonino, before Pope Eugenius IV., at the suggestion of 
Fra Angelico, raised him to the episcopate of Florence. 
On the wall of this cell is a fresco by Fra Angelico, of 
Christ's descent to Limbo. Adam and his companions are 
represented meeting the Saviour with eager anxious faces. 
The vestments of the archbishop, a mask of his face, and 
his portrait in crayon by Fra Bartolommeo, also two church 
books in his handwriting, are preserved here. Opposite the 
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Window is a Genealogical Tree of the monks of the convent, 
in which the name of Savonarola is nearly obliterated by the 
kisses of his admirers. Above it is a good canvas portrait 
of Fra Lorenzo Ripa Fratta, taken at a later period. He was 
master of the novices, and accompanied Fra Angelico and 
his brother to Cortona, when they first assumed the Domi- 
nican habit The cell beyond contains another fresco, by 
Angelico, of the Sermon on the Mount. Judas has a black 
glory round his head, the symbol of a virtue which is dead, 
a custom derived from the Greeks, and still adopted • by the 
devout painters of Mount Athos. The adjoining cell has a 
fi-esco of the Temptation. Opposite these, and next the 
staircase, is a cell now used as the private apartment of 
the inspector of the Museum. As long as the monks 
occupied this part of the convent, this was used as a 
penitential cell, and was surrounded by a stone bench, with 
iron rings attached to the walls, to which the refractory 
monks were fastened. The adjoining cell has a fresco of 
the Crucifixion. Beyond the entrance to the library are 
several other cells on either side. The first on the left is 
divided into two, and contains an exquisite reliquary, with 
a panel by Fra Angelico, transported hither lately from the 
Sacristy of Sta. Maria Novella. It is called the " Madonna 
della Stella," from a star over the head of the Virgin. She 
carries the Child tenderly on her bosom ; his cheek rests 
against her own. The sweet seriousness of the mother, and 
the playfulness of the Child, is rendered with great truth and 
nature. Angels worship on either side, and swing censers. 
The Eternal, surrounded by cherubim, looks down from 
above. Beneath, two angels seated on the ground play 
organs ; a vase containing flowers in the centre. The angel 
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on the left is singularly beautiful. Beneath are represented 
St Dominick, Peter Martjn*, and St. Thomas Aquinas. It is 
a wonderful little miniature, painted with the utmost delicacy 
and finish. The jewels with which it was encrusted have 
been all removed. The fresco in this cell, also by Fra 
Angelico, represents the Betrayal of Judas, and Peter cut- 
ting off the ear of Malchus. The inner cell contains another 
reliquary, painted by Angelico, and likewise brought hither 
from Sta. Maria Novella. The subject is the Coronation of the 
Viiigin ; angels around play musical instruments, saints kneel 
at the foot of the throne. The predella below is most ex- 
quisite. Joseph and Mary worship the new-bom Imant; angels 
hand in hand move in a mystic dance, while two of these 
play musical instruments. The adjoining cell has a oesco 
of Christ in the Garden, the three Apostles asleep, and 
Martha and Mary waiting at the entrance of a house. A third 
reliquary, also by Fra Angelico, represents his favourite 
subject of the Annunciation ; and below, the worship of the 
kings. On the predella are the Virgin and Child, and 
saints with their names inscribed. The following cell con- 
tains a fresco of the Last Supper. The Saviour walks round 
the table, and places the wafer in the mouth of his disciples. 
Judas is again represented in a black glory, and two other 
apostles kneel in the foreground. The Virgin is on the left 
of the painting. The next cell has Christ fastened to the 
cross by two soldiers ; the Virgin and St John on the left ; 
St. Peter, the rich man, and a soldier, on the right. The 
last cell in this corridor contains a fresco of Christ on the cross 
between the two thieves, which is treated much in the manner 
of the fresco in the chapter-house. The three cells on the 
opposite side also contain frescos, but they are much 
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damaged. The last cell on the right, adjoining the church, 
has an inner chamber raised several steps. An inscription 
over the entrance records that it belonged to Cosimo de' 
Medici, who built it for himself, in order that, when visiting 
the convent, he might converse in greater privacy with 
St Antonino, and the two brothers Fra Giovanni the 
Beato Angelico, and Fra Benedetto,* Here lodged Pope 
Eugenius IV., in 1432, when he assisted at the consecration 
of the church. It contains a very fine fresco of the 
Visit of the Magi, by Angelico, in excellent preservation. 
Opposite this is a good canvas portrait of Cosimo Vecchio, 
by Pontormo, transported hither recently from the Uffizi 
Gallery ; also a very interesting terra-cotta bust of Bishop 
Antonino, lately found in a neglected condition in a comer 
of the convent, and placed here by the inspector, Signer 
KondonL 

The Library of San Marco was built after a design by 
Michelozzo Michelozzi, and Cosimo de' Medici contributed 
a fine collection of MS. which had once belonged to Nicolb 
Niccolijt the friend of Poggio Bracciolini. Nicolb had 
desired in his will that sixteen learned Florentine citizens 
should be appointed to decide where his library could be 
placed, so as to render it most extensively usefiil ; but, after 
his death, his property was found burdened with such heavy 
debts, that no one seemed willing to accept the trust until 
Cosimo de' Medici offered to settle with the creditors, and 
at the same time fulfil the wishes of his deceased friend 



* The dormitory could not have been then divided into cells, hut 
open the whole length, like the ward of an hospital, as described above. 
t See chapter on **Laurentian Library.'' 
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respecting the disposal of his library. Nicolb Niccoli left 
about six hundred MSS., of which Cosimo retained two 
hundred for his own private use — ^the nucleus of the 
Laurentian Library. He then bestowed the remaining four 
hundred MSS. of Niccoli's collection on the friars of San 
Marco, but added a few volumes of his own, in order to 
secure for himself and his heirs a right over the whole 
collection. 

The Library of San Marco was further enriched by con- 
tributions from Sienna and Lucca, as well as by private gifts 
from Florentine citizens and from various monks of the 
convent. In 1453 the room was injured by an earthquake, 
but Cosimo and his son, Piero il Gottoso, took immediate 
steps for its repair. The library received large additions 
during the exile of Piero de' Medici, the son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, when the monks purchased the Medici collec- 
tion after its confiscation, by order of the Signory. Two 
years later, 1498, after the execution of Savonarola, the 
Signory not only deprived the Dominicans of the volumes 
they had so lately sold them, but even laid hands on the 
rest of their library, and refused to restore the property until 
the monks consented to their conditions. Soon afterwards 
the Dominicans were obliged to sell some of their MSS. to 
pay their debts, and the larger number were purchased by 
Cardinal Giovanni de* Medici (Leo X.), who carried them 
to Rome. The monks of San Marco were the first in Italy 
to allow the public free access to their library.* 

The shelves of the cabinets which line the walls of the 



* See "San Marco, Conventi dei Padri Predicatori in Firenze, &c., 
dal Padre Vincenzo Marchese, Dominicano." Firenze : 1853. 
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room are now nearly empty, for the few monks who remain 
(1872), not above twenty, have removed many volumes to 
that part of the convent which is still reserved for them. 

The cross transept at the end of the long room was for- 
merly closed, and contained books forbidden by the Church, 
but it is now open to the public, and within the cases are 
some of the most valuable illuminated MSS. of the collec- 
tion. There are several imitations of the old convent-chairs 
in the library ; the rings at the extremity of the arms, carved 
out of the same block of wood, were intended to afford the 
friars the sleepy amusement of twirling them round as they 
dozed ; even Savonarola's chair, which is preserved in his 
cell, is of the same description, though the rings have 
broken away with age. 

A numerous collection of choral books, brought here 
from various convents, lately suppressed in Florence and 
its neighbourhood, have been added to those already be- 
longing to San Marco.* They are arranged under glass, in 
cases down the centre of the long room. About twenty- four 
of these books are the property of the convent, and four- 
teen were illuminated by Fra Benedetto, the brother of 
Fra Angelico. A very beautiful Psaltery is adorned by 
paintings of Fra Eustachio, who also illuminated some of 
the choral books in the Cathedral, and whom Savonarola 
introduced into San Marco in 1496. The date of the 
Psaltery is 1505. Fra Eustachio's illuminations are remark- 
able for the care bestowed on the smaller decorations round 
every page, and his delight in painting children. Several of 

♦ For a detailed description of the choral books, the visitor may 
consult the Guide. Book by Prof. F. Rondoni, to be procured at the 
entrance. 
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the finest choral books are 6*0111 the Badia of Florence ; one 
is painted by Monte di Giovanni, of the fifteenth century ; 
another is by Giovanni Boccardini, of the sixteenth* Several 
of the volumes are firom the Carmine, Santo Spirito, Ogni 
Santi, Monte Uliveto, and Sta. Elisabetta in Capitolo, a 
suppressed nunnery of Franciscans, not for from Sta. Croce. 
One of the books from Sta. Maria Nuova is decorated by 
Bartolommeo del Frosino, a goldsmith. Among the most 
beautifiil missals in this collection is that which formerly 
belonged to Maria Antoinetta, wife of the last Grand-Duke 
Leopold II., and which is illuminated by Fra Angelico. It 
was a marriage present from her husband. The margins of the 
volume have unfortunately been woefiilly dipped, probably 
by some modem bookbinder. Two of the missals are illu- 
minated by Sor. Flautilla Nelli and her sister, who were 
nuns of St. Catherine of Sienna, a convent adjoining 
San Marco, where is now a Government building in the 
Via Cavour. Sor Plautilla was Prioress of the convent 
She began by copying from the best masters, and then 
turned to miniature, in which she attained a high d^ree of 
excellence. A subterranean passage once existed which 
afforded a communication between the convent and 
monastery; Savonarola encouraged the nuns in miniature- 
painting, as an occupation which might prevent the demora- 
lisation produced by idleness. 

Parallel with the library was once a terrazza, or balcony, 
now enclosed so as to form another chamber, in which are 
collected three or foiu: hundred banners, sent to Florence in 
1865, on the sixth centenary of the birth of Dante. They 
were carried in the procession which, led by the King of 
Italy in person, paraded the streets of Florence to celebrate 
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the union of the peninsula, the fulfilment of the great poef s 
aspiration : the Venetian and Roman banners are veiled with 
crape, as both cities were then panting for that liberty which 
they soon afterwards obtained. A fine bust of Dante 
Alighieri, by the sculptor Pasquale Romanelli, stands on a 
pedestal at the end of the gallery. Several relics of the 
poet and patriot Ugo Foscolo are exhibited here. His 
remains were brought firom England in 1 871, and on opening 
the coffin in Sta. Croce, before reinterment, the features of 
the poet were found unaltered. 

On the ground floor, adjoining the inner cloister, was the 
Dormitory for the Novices ; it is now used for the meetings 
of the Accademia della Crusca. Over the doors admitting to 
the former cells are lunettes painted in fresco, portraits of Do- 
minican monks, by Fra Bartolommeo, and executed towards 
the end of his life, in 15 16. They have almost the force and 
richness of colour of the Venetian school. Unfortunately, 
they are much injured. Of the eight lunettes, five only are 
by atitfrate. That farthest removed from the entrance of 
the corridor represents St. Dominick, with a star above his 
cowl and a lily in his left hand, whilst his right imposes 
silence ; the second, Peter Martyr, holds a palm branch and 
red book ; the third is reading out of a book bound in red — 
he has a wonderfully fine head ; the fourth is preaching; the 
fifth and sixth are by an inferior hand ; the seventh, also by 
Fra Bartolommeo, represents a bare-headed monk, with rays 
diverging firom his head — he holds the City of Florence in 
his hand ; the eighth is of more recent date, probably the 
seventeenth century, but is not without merit. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

A.D. 

Cosimo II., Grand-Duke ....."• 1609 — 162 

Dominick, St • 1 1 70 — 122 

Dominicans came to S. Marco • • • • • • 143 

Eugenius IV., Pope . , 143 1 — 144 

Fra Angelico 1387 — 145 

„ began his frescos in Son Marco . • • 1431 

Fra Bartolommeo 1475 -151 

Ghirlandaio, Domenico 1449 — 

Leo X. , Pope, visited San Marco . • • • • 151 

Michelozzi, Michelozzo •••••• 1391 — 147 

Nanni di Banco • • • I 



Pocetti, Bernardo Barbatelli, II • . • • • 1542— 161 2 

Rosselli, Matteo 1578 — i6g «o 

Sant' Antonino 13S9 — I4^S 9 

San Domenico di Fiesole given to Silvestrine monks • 

San Marco first built 

Savonarola, Prior of San Marco . • • • • li 

Silvestrine monks came to Florence • • • • I* 

Sogliani, Giovan Antonio •••••• 1492 — 1^44 



THE BARGELLO. 

/^PPOSITE the Badia rises the solid pile of the Bargello, 
^^^ formerly known as the Palazzo del Podestk, and now 
used for a Museum of Italian Art and Manufacture. The 
chief interest of this palace consists in the building itself, 
iRrhich is a record in stone of the darkest incidents in 
Florentine history, preserved in the midst of modem civilisa- 
tion, and happily affording a contrast with the habits as well 
as manners of the present century. 

The office of Podestk was created in 1199, when it was 
supposed that a foreigner — which term included all who 
were not Florentines — would govern the city more impar- 
tially than a native citizen. The conditions imposed by 
the decree were that the Podestk should be a noble, a 
Catholic, and a Guelph. He presided over a court consisting 
of two judges, who bore the title of " Collaterali," or 
assistants, and four notaries; his escort was composed of 
eight squires or attendants, wearing the family livery of the 
Podestk, two trumpeters, four armed horsemen, a con- 
stable, and twenty-five police; and he was preceded by 
a boy wearing a particular costume and bearing the attri- 
butes of justice. The Podestk at first inhabited the arch- 
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bishop's palace ; at a later period he was installed in 
the Torre della Castagna, and, afterwards, in the Bar- 
gello. 

When the Podestk still inhabited the Torre della Castagna, 
in 1250, a Ghibelline named Ranieri da Monte Merlo was 
elected to this office. The Emperor Frederick II., with 
whom Ranieri was a favourite, was then at the height of his 
power, but the Florentine people, weary of the perpetual 
dissensions among the nobles, to which class the Podestk 
himself belonged, and resolved no longer to submit to an 
officer who, being a Ghibelline, was not legally eligible, 
resolved to rise en masse, and, headed by their magis- 
trates {anziani, or elders) assert their rights. The leaden 
met in the old Church of San Firenze, which has long 
since disappeared ; but, not believing themselves sufficiently 
secure, they retired to Sta. Croce, and finally to San Lorenzo. 
From thence they issued decrees abolishing the office of 
Podestk, and they chose, as their chief magistrate, Uberto 
Rosso of Lucca, on whom they bestowed the title of captain. 
They next decreed the construction of a fortified palace, 
which they called the Palazzo del Comune, or municipal resi- 
dence, but which afterwards, when the Podestkwas restored, 
became his palace. The authorities in San Lorenzo next 
ordered that all towers belonging to private families should 
be reduced in height to fifty braccia, about 150 feet. The 
only exception made was the Tower of the Boscoli, which 
with all the adjoining houses and gardens was incorporated 
in the new building, which still retains its tall proportions, 
rising above the palaces and humbler dwellings of Florence. 
The work was confided to Amolfo di Cambio, who made 
his design solely with a view to strength, using, as his ma- 
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terial, pietra-forte * taken from the quarries of the Camfora, 
beyond the Porta Romana. To enlarge the site part of the 
Badia was demolished, and the monks were obliged to 
resign their lands immediately round their convent to make 
room for the new palace. 

About A.D. 1 26 1, Guido Novello, the viceroy of King 
Robert of Naples, to whom the Florentines had confided 
the protection of their city, was chosen Podestk, and, for the 
first time, this magistrate took up his abode in the Palazzo 
del Comune, from which the Capitano del Popolo shortly 
afterwards withdrew. 

In 13 13, a Bargello or head of the police was created, 
whose duty was to execute any order of the Signory without 
further form of law. Five hundred foot soldiers and fifty 
horsemen were placed at his disposal. The first Baigello, 
**for the preservation of order," was appointed by King 
Robert of Naples ; his name was Lando da Gubbio, fh)m a 
city near Urbino : he was a cruel, bloodthirsty man, who, 
according to the historian Villani, was continually seen at 
the foot of the stairs of the Palazzo Vecchio, with five 
attendants bearing headsman's axes. The daughter of 
Albert of Germany, passing through Florence on her way to 
many Charles, Duke of Calabria, the son of King Robert, 
took compassion on the Florentines, and used all the 
influence she possessed to obtain the dismissal of the 
Baigello. Lando da Gubbio was only four months in 
office, but he had time to issue an adulterated coin, called 
after him " Bargellini.'* 

• Pietra-forte, belonging to the Cretacebus formation, and used much 
for paving in Florence. The chief quarries are at Monte Ripaldo 
and Pontesieye. 
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In 1326, the Duke of Calabria arrived in Florence as 
Governor ; he brought with him a suite of eleven hundred 
persons, and took up his abode in the Palazzo del Podestk, 
whilst his lieutenant, Walter de Brienne, Duke of Athens, 
resided in the houses of the Macci in the Via Calzaioli. 
The Duke of Calabria only remained in Florence until 
December, 1327 ; and in 1330 a rising took place among 
the citizens, which ended with the destruction of a great 
part of the Palazzo del Podestk by fire. About fifty years 
previous, A.D. 1267, a magistracy had been created, com- 
posed of from three to nine persons, who were called the 
Captains of the Guelphic party. Their function was the 
administration of the confiscated property of exiled Ghibel- 
lines for the advantage of the Guelphs; and, under this 
pretext, the Captains seized on several strongholds, and 
commenced a reign of terror in the city, which lasted a 
considerable time. In 1358 they obtained a decree that 
any Florentine holding office, if brought before their 
tribunal under an accusation of Ghibellinism, attested by six 
witnesses, should be obliged to resign, and to pay a fine, or 
even to be sentenced to death at the pleasure of the 
Guelphic party: the person thus condemned was said to 
be admonished^ and was incapable as a Ghibelline to hold 
any office. Forty days after this decree, eighteen per- 
sons were condemned to punishment. Although it was 
originally intended that the Captains of the Guelphic party 
should be fi-eely chosen from the people, the election was 
in a short time usurped by a few powerful families, of whom 
the Albizzi was the chief. The Albizzi maintained their 
despotic power by means too frequently made use of 
by tyrants, taking advantage of a groundless panic to 
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attack the supposed enemies of the commonwealth. The 
name of Ghibelline had become S)monymous with dis- 
turber of the public peace; and when we turn to the 
history of Europe at this period, and read of feudal l^arons 
waging war on commerce and defenceless cities, and estab- 
lishing their claim to superiority by violence and cruelty, we 
can appreciate the dread of Ghibelline power in Florence, 
and appreciate the truth of Dean Milman's words : — " The 
cause of the Guelphs was more than that of the Church ; it 
was the cause of freedom and humanity/* * 

Other officers were appointed to support the Captains of 
the Guelphic party in the cause of order. Seven Bargelli — 
captains of the guard, or police — were added in 1334, whose 
duty was to arrest the brawls between citizen and citizen in 
Ac streets; but in 1335 the Signory dismissed these officers, 
and transferred their power to a single person, and a 
foreigner, who bore the same title of Bargello. The first Bar- 
gello having exercised his office with so much severity, the 
office was altogether abolished, and the peace of the city 
was confided to a Florentine Capitano di Piazjsa, with the 
old title of Bargello, who resided in the Palazzo Ve<;:chio9 
near the custom-house. 

But a champion of the people's rights, an enemy to all 
t3rrants, and peculiarly hostile to the Albizzi, had arisen in 
Salvestro de' Medici, whose family was rising rapidly into 
power. He was chosen Gonfalonier in 1378; but finding 
that he met with no support in his opposition to the Cap- 
tains of the Guelphic party, and to the system of admoni- 
tions, he resigned, alleging as a reason his inability to 

^ '< Histoiy of Latin Christianity/' voL v. p. l8]» 

Q 
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defend the people from their tyrants. The popular rising 
which almost immediately afterwards took place was chiefly 
composed of artisans, whence the name of the riot, the 
Ciompi — wooden shoes. It was on this occasion that the 
Palazzo Alessandri — ^at that time Albizzi — ^was nearly con- 
sumed by fire, and the Palazzo del Podestk was attacked 
by the mob. Some cross-bowmen, who mounted the bell- 
tower of the Badia, endeavoured to sling stones down upon 
the palace ; but as they did not succeed, the people below 
made signs to them to desist, and sent a summons to the 
Podestk to surrender. He consented on condition that the 
people should not enter the chamber where the Municipal 
Council held their sittings. Having obtained a promise to 
this effect, the Podestk and his family descended in fear 
and trembHng, but they were allowed to depart without 
molestation. The insurgents rushed in, and mounting the 
tower, tore down the city banner, hoisting in its stead the 
Tongs, the emblem of the Guild of Farriers, and then pro- 
ceeded to hang out the emblems of the other guilds from 
the windows of the rooms lately occupied by the PodestiL 
All the furniture was thrown into the street, and every piece 
of writing the rabble laid hands on was burnt The whole 
of that day, and the following night, a mixed multitude of 
poor and rich continued in the palace guarding the bannos 
of their respective guilds. It was not until after the riot had 
been effectually suppressed that a new Podestk was ap- 
pointed, and the city returned to its normal condition. 

In 141 7, Florence was afflicted by a plague; several of 
the Priors died in the performance of their magisterial 
duties; and such was the panic, that many citizens fled. 
To prevent the total desertion of the city by those best able 
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to assist in case of riots, the Priors appointed two Bargelli, 
with a troop of foot soldiers and cross-bowmen, under the 
orders of the Podestk, to keep guard at the gates. 

A few years later (1462), a tribunal was appointed to 
restrain the power of the Podestk. This tribunal was 
called the Consiglio di Giustizia, or Giudid alia Ruota — a 
name derived from the pavement of the hall where these 
judges held their sittings, which was composed of huge cir- 
cular blocks of stone, like wheels — ruoie — ^alternately red 
and green; in the same way as our Chancellors of the 
Exchequer derive their name from the chequered pavement 
of the room in which they held their tribunal. The court 
of the Giudici alia Ruota, or Consiglio di Giustizia, was 
composed of five doctors of law, who held their sittings 
twice a week in the lower chamber of the Palazzo del 
Podestk ; their decisions were finally laid before the Pro^ 
consolo, who resided opposite the palazzo, near the Badia. 
The Giudici alia Ruota were removed in 1574 to the Castle 
of Altafronte, in the Piazza dei Castellani, which thenceforth 
was called the Piazza dei Giudici. 

The ofiice of Podestk was abolished by the Grand-Duke 
Cosimo I., who appointed the Bargello to reside in the 
palace which has ever since retained the name of this not 
very creditable officer. Subject to the Bargello, as formerly 
to the Podestk, the palace had its dungeons and torture- 
chamber; and executions took place in the cortile, as well 
as outside before the door. 

The oldest part of the palace, including the Tower of the 
Boscoli, is that nearest the Badia, as well .as facing the 
Piazza di San Firenze, formerly di San Apollinare, when 
there was a church of that name on the other side of the 
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Vigna Vecchia. Amolfo di Cambio added the eastern side 
of the palace, afterwards called the Via de' VeigognosL The 
building was enlarged as well as repaired, after the fire of 
1330, by Agnolo Gaddi, who raised the height of the outei 
walls to admit the splendid hall on the upper storey, and 
added the machicolations. The windows under the double 
arch, divided by a column, and containing the arms of the 
Republic, are likewise by him. 

The Tower, on the side facing the Via del Palagio, until 
lately bore traces of fresco paintings, representing the Duke 
of Athens, and others, who were thus held up to public 
opprobrium, and also a portrait in relief of Corso Donati ; 
but all have perished by time, weather, or modem repairs. 
There are still, however, indications of the door which led 
to the dungeons in the various storeys within.* The bell 
within the Tower was called the Montanara, because brought 
from a castello, or fortified town of that name, which had 
been seized by the Florentines in 1302. Its slow and 
solemn sound was the signal every evening for the citizens 
to lay aside their weapons, and retire to their homes, for 
which reason it likewise obtained the name of La Campana 
ddV Armi, The Grand-Duke Cosimo I. made it an instru- 
ment of his tyranny, by a decree ordering that any servant 
found idling in the streets of Florence, or hanging about for 
want of employment after the Montanara had sounded, was 
to have his right hand amputated. The bell of the Bargello 
was always tolled when a public execution took place. 



• The Florentine dungeons appear to have been originally situated 
in the towers — e,g. the Tower of the Pagliazza, the Tower of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, as well as the Tower of the Palazzo del Podestft. 
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. At the comer of the Via de* Vergognosi and the Via 
della Vigna Vecchia was once a fountain, the bason of 
which had in earlier times been the sarcophagus of the 
Temperani family in the Church of San Pancrazio, and is 
now in the Uffizi Gallery, At the corner of the Bargello and 
the Via del Palagio is a painting by Fabrizio Boschi, of a 
saint giving food and alms to prisoners at a window. The 
oldest entrance to the palace was facing the Badia ; it had 
a projecting roof with lions on either side. The high 
pointed arch within is composed of alternate black and 
white marble. This large hall, with a vaulted roof resting 
on square pilasters of solid masonry, was for a time used as 
the torture chamber, when the piazza ceased to be the place 
of execution. The door to the street was then walled up to 
prevent the cries of the victims being heard. In an en- 
graving by the French engraver, Callot, representing the 
Baigello and the adjoining piazza during an execution, 
another door is seen on the first floor, communicating with 
the Judgment Chamber by a staircase from the street. 
When the Grand-Duke Pietro Leopoldo ordered the instru- 
ments of torture to be carried into the cortile of the palace 
and burnt, the hall on the ground floor where the Giudici 
alia Ruota had once held their sittings, and afterwards the 
torture chamber, was used to contain the documents relating 
to criminal causes. Near the central pilaster, supporting 
the roof and the entrance, is a square stone closing the 
mouth of a well, out of which, within the last few years, 
have been taken several basketfuls of bones, which were 
all human, with the exception of a few bones of animals, on 
whom the experiment of this oubliette may first have been 
tried. This room contains examples of old armour ; in a 
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case at the farther end is a splendid helmet and shield,^ 
wrought for Francis I., of France, by a scholar of Benvenuto 
Cellini. The armour of the Bande Nere is round the halL* 

On the opposite side of the court is a small door, leading 
to the former prisons of the magnates or nobles, now re- 
served for the unarranged possessions of the Museum. These 
prisons consist of six or seven cells, one of which is totally 
dark ; beneatli the low ceiling of the passage by which the 
prisoner was conducted to his dungeon, is another oublUtU 
or trap-door through which he sometimes disappeared. . 

In a small chamber on this side of the court is a collection 
of early Florentine sculpture. A large stone framework of 
beautiful proportions once flanked and crowned the door of 
the Palazzo Pazzi, removed when alterations were made in 
the Palace, which has been converted into the Banca del 
Popolo. This frame is by Donatello, and a frieze, to the 
right, of dolphins — the Pazzi arms — is also very fine. In the 
centre is a grand old Marzocco by Donatello ; on one side 
statues, which formed part of Giotto's fagade for the Cathe- 
dral ; opposite is a fine Lavabo, and over the entrance, 
besides a beautiful old portico, are small statues by Niccolk 
Pisano. 

Returning to the court, to the right under the arcade, is 
an elaborately wrought Fanale or Lantern of the seventeenth 
century. On the walls round, above the arcade, are sculp- 
tvured the arms of two hundred and four Podestks, who 
successively ruled Florence after the expulsion of the Duke 
of Athens ; the latest are those near the staircase. This 



* The Bande Nere were the troops of Giovanni de' Medici, the &thar 
of Duke Cosimo I. 
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Staircase was built by Agnolo Gaddi, who selected, as an 
example, another staircase in the municipal palace at Poppi, 
in the Casentino ; a lion is seated on the column at the foot, 
and two other lions are above the iron gates. Three sides of 
the court have an arcade composed of Gothic ribbed vault- 
ing, springing from foliated mensole or brackets in the walls, 
and resting on massive columns, which, though of so great a 
size, are hardly commensurate with the prodigious width of the 
arches, and the height of the walls above ; these walls were at 
one time lower, as the uppermost storey is a later addition, 
and injures the proportions of the building. Beneath the roof 
of the arcade, at the entrance, are shields bearing the arms of 
the Duke of Athens, the lion rampant united with the liUes 
of France. Four smaller shields in the centre have the arms 
of Florence, the red and white shield ; the red cross on a 
white field, the red lily on a white field, and the eagle with a 
dragon in its claws, a device adopted by the Guelphs after 
the defeat of Manfred, at the battle of Benevento, 1265 — 
about four years before the Podestk, Guido Novello, came to 
this palace, and first made it the residence of those holding 
office. 

Within the first arch of the arcade are the remains of the 
fi'escos with which the whole was once adorned. Stone 
tablets have been recently inserted in the walls, bearing the 
arms of the ancient divisions of the city — Quartieri and 
Sestieri. The Dove of the Holy Spirit, for Santo Spirito ; 
the Cross for Santa Croce ; the Sun for Santa Maria Novella ; 
and the Baptistery gilt, with the double keys above, for San 
Giovanni ; these formed the quarters of Florence. The 
Sestieri, or six parts into which the city was afterwards 
divided, have the following emblems: — ^The Sesto del Duomo 
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has the Baptistery represented after the sarcophagi had been 
removed, but when the steps still remained on which some 
of them were placed, proving that the building was even then 
raised.above the level of the pavement of the piazza ; the 
Sesto di Sao Piero Maggiore has the keys of St. Peter ; the 
Sesto di San Piero Scheraggio, the wheel of the Fiesolan 
Caroccio ; the Sesto di Borgo, a black goat ; San Pancrazio, 
a dragon's claw ; and the Sesto of Oltr* Amo, a bridge with 
three arches. 

In the centre of the court is a well, near which were 
beheaded many whose names are famous in history, and 
among them is said to have been executed the half-fabulous 
hero of Massimo d' Azeglio's romance, Nicol6 de' Lapi, 
who is described as a type of the Florentine in the days of 
the republic. " Of a popolano or plebeian family, one of 
the captains of the Guild of Silk, who could boast of having 
maintained his integrity during eightj'^-nine years, always 
faithful to his country and to the popular government, in 
whose cause he had frequently exposed his person and his 
possessions ; one to whom it never occurred to boast of con- 
duct which alone appeared possible to a man of his natiu*e.*' 

Nicolb de' Lapi was one of many victims sacrificed after 
the siege oi Florence, in 1530, when the degenerate descend- 
ants of Salvestro de* Medici, corrupted by the long possession 
of power, and assisted by the Imperialists, destroyed the 
republican freedom of their native city, which their great 
ancestor had helped to establish. 

The beautiful Loggia above is attributed to Andrea 
Orcagna. It was divided by the Medici of the sixteenth 
century into three chambers ; that at the farther end was 
the condemned cell j in the centre a staircase led across the 
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Street of the Vigna Vecchia, like the Bridge of Sighs at 
Venice, to the opposite houses, which were converted into 
a prison for women. These houses were on the site of the 
old church of Sant* Apollinare ; a few sepulchral tablets in 
the walls, still to be seen from the windows of the Bargello, 
are all that remain of the former cloister. 

At the end of the Loggia, over a small door, is an ex- 
quisitely carved and perforated marble decoration, lately 
repaired by uniting the sixty fragments into which it had 
been broken. In the centre of the Loggia is a bell of a very 
elegant form, which was taken from a small church near 
Pisa, the work of one Bartolommeo, who has inscribed his 
own name upon it, and who accompanied the Emperor 
Frederick II. to Germany, where he was employed to build 
churches. 

On the right of the Loggia is the entrance to a magnifi- 
cent hall, in beautiful proportions, the work of Agnolo Gaddi. 
During the reigns of the last Grand- Dukes, Ferdinand III. 
and Leopold XL, this hall, divided into four floors, containing 
thirty-four cells, was generally filled with prisoners of state, 
some of whom were of no mean condition. The ceiling is 
vaulted, and the original distemper painting in various 
colours has been restored in excellent taste ; it is low in 
tone, and harmonises with the solemn effect produced by 
the vast space, the massive proportions of the pilasters, and 
the enormous thickness of the walls. The windows, which 
bear the arms of Florence, are in general small and deep-set, 
with steps ascending to them. Two small doorways, at the 
farther end of the room, lead to other apartments. Between 
these doors are three statues ; the centre is the celebrated 
figure of the Dying Adonis by Michael Angelo, which was 
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originally in the Palace of the Poggio Imperiale, whence i 
was brought to the Uffizi, and lately removed to thii 
Museum. The wounded huntsman has fallen across thi 
boar ; the parted lips and drooping eyelids show the languo: 
of approaching death ; his head is supported by one arm- 
whilst his grasp of the horn, which is still between his fingers, 
is relaxing. The form is youthful, yet grand in outline, an 
more highly finished than is usual with Michael Angelo 
above, is a bust of Duke Cosimo. A noble allegorical grou; 
the Vittoria, by Michael Angelo, is on the right of thi 
Adonis ; on the left. Virtue subduing Vice, by Gio 
Bologna. At the opposite end of the hall is a statue of th 
Grand-Duke Cosimo I., in the garb of a Roman soldier, b 
Vincenzio Danti ; and statues of Adam and Eve. Six clums^y 
groups are ranged around the walls ; they are the work cyf 
Baccio Bandinelli, Vincenzio Danti, and Vincenzio Rossi, 
and represent the labours of Hercules. 

In the centre of the right wall is David, by Donatello ; 
the head of Goliath at his feet. The youth stands firmly, 
one hand on his hip, his head raised in the triumph of 
victory. The Bacchus opposite, in a state of intoxication, 
is also by Michael Angelo, executed by him in Rome, when 
he was only nineteen years of age. Mr. John Bell calls this 
statue "superb, although touched more with the grandeur 
diaracterising the sublimity of that great artist than the gay, 
pleasant, careless, debonnaire spirit applicable to the God of 
Joyousness." Though classical in form, the reeling intoxi- 
cation of the god diminishes his dignity, and Michael 
Angelo's statue is, in this respect, inferior to the representa- 
tions of the same subject on Greek gems ; the outline of the 
fi^Ture is roimd and youthful; the little faun, looking uj 
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archly, and eating the grapes which Bacchus holds uncon- 
sciously behind him, is well imagined, and true to child- 
nature. 

Twelve marble reliefs by Luca della Robbia, intended 
for the front of the organ-loft in the Cathedral, and illus- 
trating the 150th Psalm, are the most celebrated works 
of this sculptor, before he commenced his peculiar enamel. 
The graceful movements of the children, youths, and maidens, 
who sing, dance, and play musical instruments, can hardly 
be exceeded. The artist does not hesitate to introduce 
some actions and expressions which, in less refined hands, 
would have appeared vulgar ; as, for instance, that of the 
youth who clutches the hair of the boy singing in front of 
him, and the little girl who stops her ears at the clash of the 
cymbals ; and he even gives the grimaces usually made in 
singing. Several of these reliefs, however, show a study of 
tlie antique — as, for instance, the boy playing the organ.* 
To the left, above this series by Luca della Robbia, is a 
relief by Donatello, which was also intended for the organ- 
lofl of the Cathedral, but in its present position it is im- 
possible to judge of its merits. Donatello had, as usual, 
well considered and calculated the effect of distance in the 
place his work was intended to occupy, and these boy- 
angels are full of animation and life ; though less refined, 
and treated in a bolder and more sketchy manner, than the 
figures by Luca della Robbia. All these reliefs may possibly 
be transferred to another part of this building. 

The chamber adjoining the hall was the ante-room to the 
audience chamber of the Podestk. The ceiling and walls 



• •'Tuscan Sculptors," by Charles Perkins, voL i. p. 193. 
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are painted in a low tone of colour. On the table is a small 
group in wax, executed with marvellous delicacy and finish 
of detail, the work of Michele Zumbo, a Sicilian, who lived 
in the reign of the Grand- Duke Cosimo III. The dead body 
of the Saviour in this Pietk is represented with painful 
reality ; the relaxation of the limbs immediately after death 
and the expression of suflfering are only too faithhilly rendered. 
A case containing fine Venetian glass of the sixteenth century 
is the only collection exhibited in this room. 

The audience chamber of the Podestk, which follows, was 
occupied by Walter de Brienne, Duke of Athens, during his 
short reign ; his coat-of-arms, which he had caused to be 
painted on the walls, was eflfaced, after his expulsion from 
Florence, but they have been recently restored. A curious 
old fire-place, with dogs and fire-irons, is left in the same 
condition as in the time of the tyrant. Two centuries later 
this room was converted into dungeons. At the end nearest 
the chapel was a narrow cell raised a few steps from the 
floor and left completely dark, where Fra Paolo, a notorious 
bravo, was for thirty years chained to the wall with an iron 
collar round his neck, and his hands and feet loaded with 
fetters. His clothes dropped in rags from his body before 
he ended his miserable existence at the age of eighty-one. 
Fra Paolo was, in his youth, a Franciscan friar, but left the 
monastery to follow a lawless life, and became a robber and 
assassin. The Grand- Duke Ferdinand II., though a patron 
of science and art, like his brother Cardinal Leopold de* 
Medici, hired this ^Tetch to rid him of obnoxious persons 
in Florence and the neighbourhood. When the work was 
accomplished Fra Paolo was allowed to fall into the hands 
of justice, whilst his employer continued in undisturbed 
possession of his throne. 
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The remainder of this room was used as a kitchen to pre- 
pare food for the prisoners and the other inhabitants of tlie 
palace. It is filled with a very fine collection of Majolica 
and Urbino ware, with other specimens of Italian manufac- 
ture. One enormous vase, of the Aretine red clay, is on the 
side next the fireplace. This Majolica and Urbino porcelain 
yiz& brought to Florence by Vittoria della Rovere, a princess 
of the house of Urbino, and the wife of the same Grand- 
Duke Ferdinand II. who did not disdain the services of a 
robber and assassin. 

When the audience chamber of the Podestk was converted 
into a kitchen, the chapel beyond was used as a larder, and 
to economise space it was divided by a floor into two storeys, 
the upper part forming other cells, in which debtors were 
confined. It was only in 1841 that these partitions were 
pulled down, and the whitewash removed which had covered 
the frescos on the walls for centuries. The chapel consists 
of a single nave, with a simple waggon roof Mr. Kirkup, 
an English artist and antiquary long resident in Florence, 
was the first to suggest that a lost portrait of the poet Dante, 
by Giotto, must exist on these walls. Assisted by Signor 
Bezzi, a Piedmontese, and Mr. Wilde, an American, Mr. 
Kirkup at length obtained leave to make an examination ; 
and they employed for this purpose Signor Antonio Marini, 
the expense being defrayed by the Cavaliere Montalvo and 
the Marchese Ballati Nerli. The first fresco uncovered 
brought to light the heads of angels ; below them appeared 
the portraits of Dante and his master, Brunetto Latini, with 
other persons walking in procession. The leaders are a 
crowned person, and a cardinal, supposed by some to 
represent King Robert of Naples, who came to Florence in 
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13 lo, and Cardinal Bertrando del Poggetto, who visited the 
city ten years later : others consider the crowned head to 
be Charles of Valois, sent by Pope Boniface VIIL, in 1301, 
and his companion, Cardinal Matteo d' Acquasparta, who 
about the same period endeavoured to restore peace to 
Florence ; but all this is merely conjectural. A prisoner in 
one of the destroyed cells is supposed to have knocked a 
nail into the wall, or, as the discoverers believe, the painter 
Marini clumsily fastened his scaffolding just where was the 
eye of Dante, which had therefore to be repainted. During 
the process of restoration, the fresco was enclosed in a shed 
and placed under lock and key, and, whilst thus concealed, 
the authorities ordered the poet's dress to be changed from 
green, white, and red, as Giotto left it, to dull purple and 
brown. The obnoxious colours were not alone those in which 
Dante describes Beatrice in paradise, and emblematical 
from a very early period of Faith, Hope, and Charity, but, 
as such, had been adopted by the Freemasons at the 
foundation of their confraternity, and are still the badge of 
the democratic party. 

In the "Jahrbuch der Deutschen Dante Gesellschaft," 
published 1869, the author of an article on the poet's 
portrait. Dr. Theodor Paur, gives a full description of its 
discovery, and the theories started regarding its authenticity 
(pp. 297 — 330). Villani, the historian of the fourteenth 
century, and Vasari, who writes in the sixteenth, record the 
existence of a portrait of Dante, by Giotto, in the chapel of 
the Palace of the Podestk. In 1832, Dante's biographer, 
M. Missirini, endeavoured to call public attention to the 
subject; and in 1840 the discovery was made beneath the 
whitewash, by Signor Bezzi, Mr. Wilde, and Mr. Kirkup. 
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The conduct of the artist employed, Signor Marini, in 
altering the colours and retouching the fresco by command 
of the Grand- Ducal Government, is severely though justly 
censured. From page 308, the question whether Giotto 
really was the painter, is closely examined. The first 
doubts were started in 1864, the year previous to the 
jubilee held in honour of the birth of the great Italian poet. 
The commission appointed for this examination consisted 
of Signor Gaetano Milanesi and Count Luigi Passerini ; 
and they came at first to the conclusion that the portrait 
was by a scholar of Giotto, but afterwards assigned 
it a later date ; which opinion was, however, opposed to 
that of the Cavaliere Cavalcaselle. Dante was bom in 
1265, and died 1321 ; Giotto was bom about 1276, and 
died 1336. 

The Palace of the Podestk, or Bargello, is said to have 
been twice bumt, first in 1332, and secondly in 1342 ; 
Giovan Villani, describing the first fire, proceeds thus : 
" Arse tutto il tetto del vecchio Palazzo e le due parti del 
nuavo delle prime volte in su'* The chapel is not mentioned, 
but it could hardly be supposed that the frescos within 
would have escaped all injury. The second fire, which 
is supposed to have taken place after the expulsion -of 
Walter de Brienne, Duke of Athens, appears to be some- 
what apocryphal. 

In the life of Giotto, written in Latin by Filippo Villani, 
the portrait of Dante is described as a picture on panel — 
tn tabula — painted for the altar of this chapel ; but in an 
Italian translation of the work, made during the lifetime of 
the author, the painting is called a fresco on the wall. The 
Florentine commission accepted the Latin version, and 
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supposed the portrait to have been in the altar-piece which 
has disappeared. The advocates for the fresco being an 
original work by Giotto, contend that Villani himself cor- 
rected in the Italian the error he had conunitted in his 
Latin description. Dr. Theodor Paur leans to this opinion, 
which is that of the Cavaliere Cavalcaselle. The German 
author concludes his exposition of the arguments on both 
sides in these words: ^' The positive solution of this question 
remains a subject for critical research. I can only succeed 
by historical fects to disperse the douds which have gathered 
round this precious object As long as no new nor sounder 
reasons can be discovered than those which have hitherto 
been advanced against the authorship, so long will the 
portrait of Dante in the Bargello — not as Marini has dis- 
guised it, but as it was first found — ^be esteemed by me a 
work of Giotto." 

The subjects of the paintings facing the window are taken 
from the history and legends of Mary Magdalene and of St 
Mary in Eg)rpt ; though much injured they retain great 
beauty in parts, such as where St. Mary in Egypt is receiving 
the blessing of Bishop 2k)simus in a church; in which, though 
most of the fresco is effaced, the loveliness of her head can 
hardly be surpassed : again, nothing can be more beautiful 
than Mary Magdalene, in the Noli me tangere. On either side 
of the window is the legend of St Nicholas of Bari, and the 
Daughter of Herodias dancing. At the farther end, next the 
door, is a representation of the Condemned at the Last 
Judgment, as the opposite painting of Dante and his com- 
panions is supposed to represent the Blessed. The pictures 
below are of a much later date ; one is St Jerome, the other 
a Madonna ; both, especially the picture of St Jeromei 
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possess much merit, though the artist's name is uncertain. 
In a cabinet below is a collection of church plate ; the bust 
of a bishop in silver and gold, with crosses and sacramental 
cups, brought from the Palazzo Vecchio. The reading desk 
and seats of the choir, which belonged to the chapel of the 
Monastery of Monte Uliveto, are inlaid with fine intarsiatura 
work. That at the back of the principal or central chair 
represents the cripple at the Pool of Bethesda. 

Returning to the audience chamber, the hall to the left 
was formerly the guard-room, and the hooks still remain in 
the walls to which the soldiers of the Podestk hung their 
halberds. This room was in later times divided into four 
prisons. It now contains cabinets with specimens of finely 
carved amber and ivory ; on some of these are the Medicean 
balls. A beautiful silver plate is attributed to Benvenuto 
Cellini, and a wcmderful piece of wood-carving on the wall 
is by oiu: countryman Grinling Gibbons. A Virgin by Niccolk 
Fisano, and two triptych paintings by Andrea Orcagna, are 
worthy of attention ; but as there is no catalogue, and many 
(rf the articles in this Museum are principally loans, liable to 
be withdrawn, and therefore only in part even ticketed, the 
visitor must rely on his own knowledge and discernment to 
discover those of greatest value. 

Both the apartments which follow were inhabited by the 
Podestk and his family before they were converted into 
prisons. The colour of the ceiling is new, but in harmony 
with the style of wall-painting used at the period when the 
Bai^ello was the municipal palace. The supports for the 
beams, or brackets, were wanting, but casts were taken from 
those in the old municipal palace of Poppi, in the Casentino, 
the same building which fiunished Agnolo Gaddi with a 
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model for die staircase ; tke present brackets were carved 
from these cast^ and fixed in their places under the ceiling. 
The arms of the Podest^ are painted bdow, but thej 
belong to a later period than the reign of the Doke of 
Athens. 

These two apartments ccmtain some <^ the most interesting 
and valoable treasmies of the Musemn, whidi have latdjr 
been removed here firom the Gallery c^the Ufl^ Nearest 
the door, taming to the left, are two small anatomical ^ures 
in wax and bronze, the work of the painter CigolL In tiie 
centre of the room is the bronze statoe of David by 
Donatello, one of the master's noblest {nodactioos: a broad- 
brinmied shepherd's hat with a garland of leaves covers tbe 
head of the youth, and casts a shadow over the u]^>er part 
of his face ; from beneath it, his flowing locks reach to his 
shoulders ; he grasps a sword in his right hand, his left rests 
on his hip ; his feet and l^s are cased in greaves, and one 
foot is placed on the head of Goliath. The figure is 
dignified and gracefiil, and a smile of triumph pla]^ upon 
his lips. On the wooden pedestal below is a bronze head 
with the tongue protruding, evidently intended for a 
fountain. 

Near the wall is placed a splendid head of an old woman, 
which was apparently taken from a cast after death, with a 
cloth or veil round it, attributed to II Vecchietta, 14 12. II 
Vecchietta was a celebrated goldsmith, architect, sculptor, 
and painter.* A peacock, by Giovan Bologna, is one of a 
series of birds executed for the Grand-Duke Francis I. for 
his coimtry palace of Pratolino ; the eagle, in the next room, 
and several other birds, are superior to the peacock. In a 

* A painting by this artist is in the corridor of the Uffizi Galleiy. 
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cabinet under glass are copies of ancient bronzes, and some 
original works by artists of the sixteenth century. 

To the right of the entrance, within the larger room, is 
a bust of Michael Angelo ; facing the window is a bust 
of the Grand-Duke Cosimo when young, by Benvenuto 
Cellini — the artist's first attempt at bronze-casting on so 
large a scale : as he was constantly with Cosimo, he must 
have been well acquainted with his face, and the sinister ill- 
tempered expression of the bust corresponds with the acts 
and character of the man. 

At the end of the room is the monument of Marino 
Socino by II Vecchietta. Mr. Perkins describes this bronze 
"as an excellent specimen of the hard dry style of the 
master." * It was originally in San Domenico of Sienna. 

Marino Socino was a learned jurist, and belonged to the 
family of the two more celebrated Socini or Socinus, uncle 
and nephew, who were obliged to fly their country and to 
undergo a life-long persecution for denying the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

On the wall, near this monument, are the reliefs in bronze 
by Brunelleschi and Ghiberti, whidi they executed when 
competing for the gates of the Baptistery. The subject of 
both is Abraham about to sacrifice Isaac. Ghiberti's work 
is undoubtedly superior, although the angel grasping the 
arm of Abraham in Brunelleschi*s is very fine; but the 
action of the patriarch, holding his son's head back to cut 
his throat, has too much of the butcher. In Ghiberti*s 
relief, Isaac presents his own throat to his father, whilst 
shrinking fi-om the knife with a natural dread. The servants 

* See *' Tuscan Sculptors^" by Charles Perkins* 
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with the ass below are treated somewhat differently from the 
relief in the gate itself. 

A small bronze sarcophagus to the left is also by Ghiberti ; 
and the following narrative concerning it is related by 
Vasari.* The brothers Cosimo Pater Patriae and I«orenzo 
de* Medici, the ancestors of the two branches of the 
Medicean family, were desirous to do honour to the relics 
of three martyrs, Proteus, Hyacinthus, and Nemesius, 
whose bones had been preserved in the Casentino, and they 
accordingly ordered Ghiberti to construct a bronze chest to 
receive them. Ghiberti proposed to adorn it by a bas-relief 
of angels sustaining a garland of olive-leaves, within which to 
inscribe the names of the martyrs. The chest, when finished, 
was placed in the Monastery of the Angeli, at Florence, and 
was so greatly admired that the Wardens of Sta. Maria del 
Fiore selected Ghiberti to construct the bronze sarcophagus 
for the body of St. Zanobius, now at the end of the 
Cathedral When the French, in the last century, gained 
possession of Tuscany, and waged war on monastic institu- 
tions, they suppressed the Monastery of the Angeli ; and 
the chest containing the relics of these three martyrs was 
stolen, broken up, and sold for the value of the metal ; but 
the pieces were fortunately afterwards recovered, and m- 
geniously put together. It has lately been brought to the 
Bargello from the UffizL 

Above the monument of Socinus, on the wall, is a bronze 
relief of the Crucifixion, by Antonio PoUajuolo, and, below 
it, a relief of Children, by Donatello. Still higher up, on 
brackets, are two little models by Giovan Bologna for his 
celebrated statue of Mercury, which is in the centre of this 

• See Vasari, " VUe de' Pittori," voL iii p.. ui. 
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room. The comparison between the models and the 
finished statue, thus brought into juxtaposition, is very in- 
teresting ; and the models, in which the hand of the artist 
obeyed the first impulse of his mind, are certainly in this 
instance, as in many, superior to the larger work. The 
corrections suggested by criticism, or by an artistes own 
sense of accuracy of proportion, anatomy, or propriety, 
appear to interfere with the thought or motive which his 
subject is meant to represent ; and it requires a higher 
order of genius than that of Giovan Bologna to produce 
perfection of parts and accuracy of details, with freedom 
and spiritual beauty — making the material the true expres- 
sion of a poetical idea. The statue of Mercury is stiflfer, 
more angular, and the attitude more forced than either of 
the models ; and, with all its merits, has neither their grace 
nor elegance of outline. One of these is pre-eminently ex- 
cellent in the expression of movement ; the god does not 
bend to make his spring as in the statue, but darts upwards, 
without apparent efifort, lightly and swiftly as the arrow from 
the bow. 

The same superiority may be remarked in Giovan 
Bologna's model for the Rape of the Sabines, near one of 
the windows ; but here, even in definition of form, in careful 
attention to detail, and in beauty of outline, the model sur- 
passes the finished group under the Loggia de' Lanzi Near 
the bust of the Grand-Duke Cosimo I. is a wax model, and 
d, repetition in bronze by Benvenuto Cellini, for his statue of 
Perseus with the Medusa*s head. 

The original moulds for the series of small gold reliefs in the 
Gem Room of the Uffizi Gallery, representing incidents in the 
life of the Grand-Duke Francis I., are worthy of notice. 
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The David of Andrea Veiocdiio, die master of Lemaido 
da Vinci, is near die Mercury oH Giovan Bologna. The 
head of Goliadi is behind David, who is clothed in aimoor ; 
his slender figure and diin arms belonging to the growing 
boy, are in contrast with the gigantic head at his feet ; his 
feeble hand holds rather than grasps the sword, whilst the 
effort with which it has been wielded may be traced in the 
swollen veins of the arm. 

The apartments on the upper storey of the Baigello have 
no tradition attached to them, and are supposed to have con- 
tained the library of the palace, before they also were converted 
into dungeons ; they now form part of the Museum. To 
the left of the door, as well as on the wall facing the 
entrance, are tempera paintings on a gigantic scale by 
Andrea del Castagna, which were brought here from a hall 
in the Villa Pandolfini at Legnaia, beyond the Porta San 
Frediano of Florence. The painter was a contemporary of 
Paolo Uccello, and was bom in 1300, in a village a few 
miles out of Florence ; he received his education as an 
artist through the generous patronage of one of the MedicL 
The subjects he has chosen here are supposed portraits of 
Dante, Petrarch, Bocaccio, Farinata degli Uberti; the 
Ghibelline hero Pippo Spano, a wealthy merchant, the patron 
of the painter Masolino, and a valiant conqueror of the 
Turks ; and Nicol6 Acciajuoli, another rich Florentine, who, 
when created Seneschal to Robert King of Naples, revisited 
his native city, and built the Certosa or Carthusian monas- 
tery beyond the Porta Romana. Besides these, Andrea 
Castagna has painted ideal portraits of Queen Esther, 
Tomiris, and the Cumaean Sibyls. These paintings are 
thus described by the Director of the Museum, Signor 
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Cavalcaselle : — " To gain a correct impression of them, 
indeed, these figures should be seen in their original places, 
where their supernatural size, the bold grandeur of their 
attitudes, and something of the classical in their appearance, 
would give them still greater value. Pippo Spano, in a 
defiant attitude bending the steel of his rapier in his two 
hands and with legs apart, challenges the world, and seems 
capable of victory. There is dignity in the parts, slender 
wiry activity in the' Sibyls, with that peculiarity of length in 
neck and limb, and exaggerated size in the extremities, 
which characterises the later PoUajuoli and Botticelli. 
Study of the antique is clear in the half-figure of Esther, yet 
the coarse vigour of Andrea is visible in a large and com- 
mon hand. Castagna in fact shows an impetuous spirit, in 
bold freedom of action and outline, in the dash with which 
the colours are used ; a knowledge of antique examples, in 
classic costumes and head-dress. His tones are of the hue 
of brick in the flesh-tints of males ; of a more delicate yel- 
lowish tinge in the Sibyls, broadly modelled with a brush 
fiiU of liquid medium."* A firesco of a Pietk, to the right of 
the entrance, is said to be by Domenico Ghirlandaio ; but 
though possessing great merits, is hardly equal to the master, 
and is more probably by his brother Benedetto. Another 
fresco of the Urbino school, a Madonna and Child, is 
graceful and tender. The paintings at either end of the 
room are by unknown hands : that in the centre was found 
in the Bargello ; the other two were taken from Sta. Maria 
Novella, and are attributed to Giottino. 



♦ See "History of Painting in Italy,*' by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
vol. ii. p. 305» 
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Two windows of fine painted glass are by Gnglidnio di 
Marcilia, a Dominican friar of Marseilles 1470 — 1537, who 
was sent for by Pope Julius II. to fini^ die windows of die 
Vatican in Rome. Silvio, Cardinal of Cortona, brought 
Guglielmo to Cortona, where he executed these painted 
windows for the cathedral of that dty, as described by 
Vasari in his Lives of die Painters.* Priests' vestments 
and ladies' dresses of a past period are placed under glass in 
the centre of this roouL 

In an apartment beyond, is a fine collection of Delia 
Robbia ware and sculpture. At the end is a noble statue of 
St Matthew, by Ghiberti, which formerly stood in a niche of 
Or San Michele, but was removed to make room for the 
statue of the same saint still occupying that place. This 
statue is so fine that we may wonder at the exchange. The 
expression of the head is very beautifiil and the drapery is 
arranged with antique simplicity and grandeur. The cornice 
or frame of the niche in which the statue is placed, is the deli- 
cate workmanship of Mino da Fiesole, and was made for the 
tabernacle in the Uffizi Gallery, painted by Fra Angelico for 
the Arte dei Linainoli — ^flax merchants — ^whose residence was 
beside the church of Sant' Andrea near the Mercato Vecchia 

The peculiar merits which render the Robbia ware so 
valuable cannot be better described than in the words of the 
German Burkhardt : " The enamel, in which white prevails 
most, is remarkable for a delicacy of surface difficult to 
attain, and which follows every slight modelling of the form 
nearly in perfection. The Robbias, from technical incapa- 
city in the beginning, but afterwards from artistic reasons^ 

* See Vasari, ** Vite dei Pittori," vol. iii. p. 99, 
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kept strictly to four colours — ^yellow, green, blue and violet 
It was only later that, yielding to the fashion of the day, 
they occasionally attempted to imitate the colour of flesh ; 
but even then they kept within certain boundaries; all 
figures, whether intended for ornament, accessories, or 
principal, even though nude, were not painted to produce 
an illusion like wax ; warm colour and rich details would 
have interfered with the plastic effect, and were carefully 
avoided, so that the laws of sculpture were not infringed. 
By this school we became acquainted with the spirit of the 
fifteenth century in its loveliest aspect The principles of the 
naturalistic school lie at the foundation, but expressed with 
a simplicity, sweetness, and religious fervour which approaches 
the high style. What is most remarkable is, that every inch 
is a new and original creation, not a mere cast from a clay 
mould." 

The Delia Robbia ware in this room has been chiefly 
taken from suppressed convents. A very lovely Madonna 
and Child with worshipping angels, is to the right of St. 
Matthew. The Virgin holds the Child's foot tenderly in her 
hand; the frame is composed of the daisy and wild flowers 
delicately executed. The large coloured relief beside the 
door is of the later period, and represents the Worship of 
the Child ; it is surrounded by lovely angels. The flesh in 
several of the figures is without the enamel. This relief was 
brought from a convent near the Zecca Vecchia. On the 
wall facing the entrance, is a lovely Madonna and Child, 
with the donator and a monk kneeling below from Vallombrosa. 
A coloured lunette above represents a Pietk, and, as well as 
the lunette of the Annunciation over the door of the room, 
was brought firom the SS. Annunziata. The most beautiful 
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Delia Robbia ware here is the Madonna and Child, in the 
centre of the wall to the left of the entrance ; below it, is 
a fine stone carving by Donatello. Near this is a painted 
window of the school of RafFaelle, pale in colour, in which 
yellow and brown predominate. The Madonna opposite is 
from the Riccardi Palace ; near it is an Ascension of Christ, 
taken from Monte Uliveto. A large Pietk, at the farther 
end of the room, is from the church of San Martino, in the 
Via della Scala ; in the predella below are represented the 
swaddled infants of the Innocents. A large statue of St 
Dominic surrounded by cherubs, with a vase of lilies and 
white roses, once stood within the precincts of the monastery 
of Sta. Croce; the predella beneath this statue has a repre- 
sentation of Christ pouring His blood over the wafer into 
the cup. 

Terra-cotta busts are ranged down the room; two near 
the left wall are by one of the Pollajuoli, and are among the 
finest works of art here. The model of Winter, a statue at 
Pratolino — once the country seat of the Grand-Dukes, a few 
miles out of Florence — is by Giovan Bologna, or by his pupil 
Cioli. There is also a curious bust of Cromwell with glass 
eyes, which give a certain appearance of life to the face. 

The next chamber is inegular in shape, owing to one 
end being filled by the walls of the tower which contained the 
dungeons and was entered by low doors, now built up. Some 
curious old Florentine furniture is here exhibited. 

Returning to the room containing the paintings by 
Andrea del Castagna, a door leads to a suite of three rooms 
beyond. That to the right, hung with fine tapestry, 
contains an interesting collection of medals and seals. 
In the entrance room are the following marble bas-reliefe; 
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on the wall to the right. The portrait of a lady in a sin- 
gular head-dress is Elisabetta Gonzaga, Duchess of Urbino, 
the wife of Guidobaldo I. and the daughter-in-law of 
Federigo di Montefeltro. Elisabetta was one of the most 
distinguished women Italy ever produced ; she was not so 
much celebrated for her learning as for her virtue, and for 
her patronage of literary men and artists, among whom 
was the youthful Raffaelle. The Court of Urbino at that 
time may be compared to the Court of Weimar in the 
days of Goethe and Schiller. Elisabetta's noble character 
exercised a beneficial influence on all who approached her. 
She was devoted to her husband Guidobaldo, who was a 
martyr to gout, and to whom she was married in i486. 
When Pope Alexander VI. deprived the Duke of Urbino of 
his States, to bestow them on his nepliew Cesare Borgi^, 
Duke of Valentino, Guidobaldo and Elisabetta took refuge 
in her paternal home at Mantua ; but their persecution did 
not cease with the abandonment of their dominions, for 
Cesare Borgia wished to marry Elisabetta, and proposed that 
Guidobaldo should divorce his wife, and receive in reward a 
Cardinal's hat. His infamous suit was supported by Louis 
XII. of France, who wished to promote the views of Borgia, 
but the courage and firmness of Elisabetta preserved her, 
and after the deaths of Alexander and Cesare, Guidobaldo 
was restored to Urbino. He was, however, forced a second 
time to resign his duchy by Pope Leo X. Elisabetta died 
in Mantua in 1526, having survived her husband eighteen 
years. Count Baldassare Castiglione in his work, "The Cor- 
tigiano," thus describes the court of the Duchess of Urbino : 
" Here were found united the utmost decorum with the 
greatest freedom, and in her presence the games and 
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latx^ter, and even the most whty salHes were tempered I7 
that modesty and dignity whidi governed aU the words and 
actions of the Duchess ; for in her very jests and merriment 
she could be known to be a lady of high breeding, even by 
those idio had never before seen her, and her influence on 
all surrounding her was such that aU seemed moulded to 
her quality and wajrs, and each strove to imitate her bearing 
or follow her example in that refinement of maimers which 
they acquired from the presence of so accomplished a lady."* 
The peculiar ornaments on the borders of her dress in this 
relief, were probably emblems relating to her horoscope, or 
were symbolical of her virtues, a custom not unusual in those 
days. An exact copy of this portrait may be seen in the 
collection of medals of the House of Urbino in the Gallery 
oftheUffizL 

A little lower down to the right of this relief is the portrait 
of Elisabetta's father-in-law, Federigo di Montefeltro, easily 
recognised by his broken nose ; to the left is a singularly 
life-like portrait of Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan ; 
he visited Florence in 147 1, to conclude a treaty with 
Lorenzo de' Medici, who on this occasion displayed a 
magnificence exceeding an)rthing ever witnessed in that age; 
Galeazzo was a cruel, bad man, and was murdered in the 
church of St. Stephen at Milan in 1476. Beneath the por- 
trait of Elisabetta is a relief by Andrea Verrocchio, the 
master of Leonardo da Vinci, and represents the death in 
childbirth of Selvaggia di Marco of the family of the 
Alessandri in 1476, while her husband Fran9esco Toma- 
buoni was in Rome ; he caused a beautiful monument to 

* **I1 Cortigiano,*' by Castiglione. 
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be erected to her memoiy in the church of Sta. Maria sopra 
Minerva, of which nothing now remains but this relief, which 
was brought to Florence. 

On the walls of this room are five other reliefs, represent- 
ing scenes from the life of San Giovanni Gualberto, the 
founder of the Monastery of Vallombrosa. The artist wad. 
Benedetto da Rovezzano, one of whose works is in England ; 
he was bom in a village not far from Maiano in the neigh- 
bourhood of Florence, from whence came another sculptor 
also of the name of Benedetto. Benedetto da Rovezzano 
lived early in the sixteenth century, and visited our country 
in 1524, when he made a bronze sarcophagus by order of 
Cardinal Wolsey. After Wolsey's disgrace, Henry VIII. 
ordered Rovezzano to finish it for him, but it was not yet 
completed when the king died. Charles I. intended it for 
his own sepulture, but after his execution, the Parliament 
gave orders to knock off and melt down the figures decorat- 
ing the sarcophagus. Finally, Rovezzano's work was des- 
tined to contain the bones of Lord Nelson, but is still to be 
seen in the Crypt of St PauFs Cathedral in London. The 
artist returned to Italy, where he died, a blind old man, in 
1550. These reliefs were made by Rovezzano for the 
monastery of the Salvi near Florence, where they were griev- 
ously injured by the troops of the Prince of Orange during 
the siege of 1529. The subjects are as follows : first, the 
translation or conveyance of the saint's body to its place of 
burial, when the blind and the halt were brought to be 
healed. Secondly, an incident in the saint's life : San 
Giovanni Gualberto was a determined enemy of simony in 
the Church. " Pietro of Pavia, a man of infamous character,** 
as related by Mrs. Jameson, having purchased the arch- 
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bishopric of Florence, he was denounced by Gualberto. 
Pietro in revenge sent a band of soldiers who burnt and 
pillaged the Monastery of San Salvi and murdered several 
of the monks. Another relief represents St. Peter Ignaeus, a 
Vallombrosian monk, who, after receiving the blessing of 
Gualberto, submitted to the ordeal of fire, to disprove the 
accusations raised against his master by the Archbishop of 
Florence, Pietro of Pavia, who was in consequence deposed. 
Fourthly, San Giovanni Gualberto, exorcising a demon 
which had tormented one of his monks upon his sick bed ; 
and finally, the death of the saint. This last relief has, however, 
been attributed to a scholar of Rovezzano. The elegant 
frieze with arabesques in this room is likewise by Rovez- 
zano, and was intended to adorn the chapel which contained 
the reliefs. 

On the left wall is a relief of St John the Baptist, a youth- 
ful head, with lips apart, and wide-open eyes, by Donatello ; 
and two small reliefs by Pierino da Vinci and by Mino da 
Fiesole. At either comer are busts : one represents Pietro Mel- 
lini, at whose expense Benedetto da Maiano carved the pulpit 
of Sta. Croce; the other, Matteo Palmieri, an historian, better 
known by the "Decameron" of Bocaccio, as the tales 'are sup- 
posed to have been related in the garden of his villa near 
Florence.* Between the windows is the statue of an angel 
playing the violin, by Niccolk Pisano, refined in form, and 
graceful in action, and well worthy of attention. 

In the centre of the room is Donatello's statue of St John 
the Baptist. The statue has a painfully famished appearance. 



* Now in the possession of the Earl of Crawford, so well known 
under his title of Lord Lindsay as a critic on Tuscan art. 
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whilst displaying wonderful skill and knowledge of anatomy, 
as well as power of expression. The lines of composition 
are agreeable on whichever side the statue is seen, and the 
rough, bold touches, which give surface to the camel's hair 
garment, aid, by their contrast, the effect produced by the 
high finish and polished surface of the head, body, and 
limbs ; the large eyes, pinched nose, and contracted brow, 
the body inclined backwards, to balance the tottering Hmbs, 
remind the spectator of the sufferings caused by the long 
fasts of the ascetic, and these details are given with truly 
Florentine dramatic power, though defective in that poetic 
feeling which should have represented the grandeur of the 
prophet, rather than the infirmity of the man. Donatello's 
statue of David, with the head of Goliath at his feet, is 
placed opposite, and has some of the dignity as well as 
beauty of his St George, outside the Church of Or San 
Michele ; the drapery here likewise falls in large folds, and 
the youth stands firmly, one hand resting on his hip, his 
head raised in the triumph of victory. The hands are large 
and somewhat coarse. In one comer of this apartment is 
the bust of Rinaldo della Luna, 1461, by Mino da Fiesole. 
The Luna belonged to the Guild of Apothecaries, and 
adopted the name from the sign of the Confraternity. 

In the centre of the last room are four statues, three of 
which are of great interest St John the Baptist by 
Benedetto da Maiano, though attenuated, has much elegance, 
and a sweet youthful expression ; the hands are graceful ; it 
is simple in attitude and has a look of inspiration ; the 
sandals, the hair, and the garment of camel's hair have been 
gilt This statue is not as correct, but more agreeable than 
that of Donatello in the second room. The sketch by 
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Michael Angelo, called here Apollo, but more probably 
intended for St Sebastian, is a marvdlous proof of the 
power of the artist who in an unfinished work could convey an 
idea of so much life and even beauty. A young Bacchus by 
SansovinOy though gracefiil, is rather affected ; he is crowned 
ynxh vine leaves, and is looking at the cup he holds in his 
hand. 

To the right on entering is a bust of Piero il Gottoso— 
the Gouty — the son of the first Cosimo, and the Either of 
Lorenzo de' Medici; it is the work of Mino da Fiesde. 
Another bust is called MacchiaveUi, but the portrait is not 
authenticated. In the centre of this wall is a Madonna and 
Child by Mino da Fiesole. Facing the windows is a very 
beautifiil relief of the Holy Family by II Rossellina The 
Virgin is adoring the Child ; St Joseph beside them ; and, 
in the distance, the angel is announcing the good tidings to 
the shepherds ; ten heads of lovely seraphim surround the 
whole. Below is a firieze, Children sustaining a Garland, hy 
Jacopo della Quercia, which once formed part of the monu- 
ment to Ilaria Guinigi at Lucca, so much praised by Ruskin 
in his " Modem Painters."* On one side is Faith by Matteo 
Civitali of Lucca, 1455 — 1507. Civitali was one of the best 
sculptors of his age, rich as it was in artists of genius ; his 
most important works are in his native city ; but this refined 
and graceful figure, simple, and filled with religious fervour, 
may give some idea of the master. On the other side is a 
Madonna and Child by Andrea Verrocchio. On the wall 
opposite the entrance is a fine marble sketch by Michael 
Angelo of the Madonna and Child, grand in outline, yet 

* See voL iL chap. viL 
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possessing a grace and tenderness which has only its equal 
in the group of the same artist in San Lorenzo ; a winged 
cherub forms the diadem of the Virgin. On either side of 
this composition are busts by Donatello. The mask of a 
Satyr was chiselled by Michael Angelo when a boy of fifteen, 
and Vasari relates of him the following anecdote : Michael 
Angelo, when studying in the gardens of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
near the present Piazza di San Marco, undertook to copy 
from the antique the mask of a faun. He had just left the 
school of Ghirlandaio, and had hardly yet learnt the use of 
the chisel His work was, however, so excellent as to 
attract the notice of Lorenzo, who observed the boy had 
not made a servile copy from the original, but had opened 
the mouth and shown the tongue and some of the teeth, 
Lorenzo, however, remarked that old people usually lost 
their teeth; and no sooner had he left the garden than 
Michael Angelo broke oflF one tooth, and worked at the 
socket until he had given it the exact appearance of the gum 
where the tooth had dropped out A relief of the majr- 
t)rrdom of St Andrew is attributed to Michael Angelo, 
The fine unfinished bust of Brutus is also by Michael 
Angelo. A bust of Giovanni delle Bande Nere is on the 
right, and two small marble reliefs by Luca della Robbia, ojf 
St Peter led from prison, and his martyrdom, are on each 
side of the wall lower down. 

In a comer near the window is the bust of Battista Sforza 
taken from a cast after death; Battista was the wife of 
Federigo di Montefeltro, and the mother of Guidobaldo, 
Duke of Urbino. Her portrait, with that of her husband, 
by Piero della Francesca, are described in the Room of the 
Old Masters in the Uffizi Gallery. 

s 
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Between the windows are rude alto-relievos of the Coro- 
nation of Charlemagne by the Pope. 



CHRONOLOGY. 

Agnolo Gaddi died ••••••••• 1396 

Alessandri Palace burnt ••«•••»• 1378 

Andrea del Castagno died •••••••• 1457 

Andrea Orcagna died ••••••• 1368 (?) 

Andrea Verocchio died ••••••»• 148S 

Bargello Palace built 1250 

pp ,y burnt and restored by Agnolo Gaddi • • 1330 

,, „ pillaged by the Ciompi . • • • • 1378 

Bargello (Office of) created Lando di Gubbio • • • • 1313 

Bargelli (Seven) appointed ••••••• 1334 

Bell of Bargello •» 130a 

Benevento, Battle of . ••••••• • 1268 

Benvenuto Cellini died •••••••• 157^ 

Brunelleschi died ••••*•••• 1446 

Bninetto Latini died •••••••»• 1494 

Calabria, Duke of, arrived in Florence • • • • • 1326 

i» ,» departed ••••••• 1327 

Captains of the Guelphic party appointed • • • • • 1267 

Charles VIII. in Florence •••••••• 1494 

Cigolidied •••••••••• 1613 

Ciompi Riots •••••••••• 1378 

Dante Alighieii died ••••••••• 1321 

Dante da Castiglione died •••••••• 1540 

Donatello died •••••••••• 1466 

Ferdinand II., Grand-Duke, died •••••• 1637 

Francis I., Grand-Duke, died ••••••• 1587 

Ghibellines, Enactment against the •••••• 1358 

Ghibertiy Lorenzo, died •••••••• 1455 

Gibbons, Grinling, died •••••••• 1721 

Giotto died •••••••••• 1337 

Giottino died ••••••••• i40o(?) 

Giovan Bologna died ••••••••• 1608 

Guglielmo da Marcilla died ••••••• 1587 
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A.D. 

^ Vecchietta died 1480 

Loca delk Robbia died •••••••• 1481 

^edid, Salvestro de', died ••••••• 1429 

^'iccola Fisano died 1278 

^^^Ague in Florence ••••'••••• 1417 

Podesti created • • • 1199 

^^esti, Ghibelline, Ranieri da Montemerlo • • • • 1250 

^^«sti, Giiido Novello, Viceroy of Robert of Naples • • 1261 

^<>Uajuo]o, Antonio, died • 1498 



TABERNACLES. 

'X'HE only remaining specimens of pictorial art to be 
noticed are the Tabernacles at the comers of the old 
streets and alleys, which once formed a conspicuous feature 
in Florence. Many of these were painted by the best 
masters, and enclosed in frames of marble carved with 
much elegance. The best have been removed to the 
galleries, and though a few good pictures are still left in 
their original positions, they are hardly to be distinguished 
behind the glass, thickly engrained with dust. 

Some of the most important arc as follows : — 

The Cinque Lampade in the Via degli Alfani, already 
mentioned in part L p. 454. 

Charitable Persons betowing Alms on Prisoners, by 
Fabrizio Boschi, in the Via del Palagio, at the comer of the 
Bargello. 

The Virgin and Joseph adoring the Child, by Pocetti, 
opposite the Church of San Procolo. 

Christ bestowing Alms on Prisoners, by Giovanni di San 
Giovanni, in the Via del Palagio, where was once the 
prison of the Stinche. 

In the Via de' Tintori, at the comer of the wall opposite 
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TABERNACLE^, -6i 

the Church of San Giuseppe, is a Tabernacle, by Jacopo da 
Casentino, which has, however, been much repainted. 

Beyond the Porta Sta. Croce, in the Via Nazionale 
Aretina, is a Madonna, by Domenico Veneziano. 

The Madonna and Child appearing to a Cardinal, and 
children, who worship below, by Alessandro Gherardini, is 
in the Via de' Malcontenti, near the Pia Casa di Lavoro di 
Montedomini* 

Between the Via San Piero Maggiore and the Via dell* 
Agnolo, near the market of San Piero Maggiore, is an 
Annunciation, by Giovanni Balducci. 

In the Piazza di San Martino, near the Institution for 
the Poveri Vergognosi, a fresco represents the good Bishop 
Antonino distributing alms, by Cosimo XJlivelli. 

A tabernacle at the comer of the Via Larga and the 
Piazza di San Marco, a good deal repainted, is by Gherardo, 
a celebrated miniature-painter of the sixteenth century. 

In the Via Chiara, between the Via Nazionale and the 
Via Sant* Antonino, are two tabernacles — one by Gia- 
nozzo Manetti, of a Holy Family, and the other a Cruci- 
fixion, with the Virgin and St. John, tie Magdalene kneeling 
in the background, by Pocetti. 

In the Via della Ruote, between the Via San Gallo and 
the Via Caterina, is the Marriage of St. Catherine, by 
Domenico Puligo ; the Virgin is standing with her Son in 
her arms, who is giving the ring to St. Catherine, and 
St. Peter Martyr is beside them. 

The Martyrdom of St. Catherine, near San Bonifazio, is 
by FerruccL 

In the Via Nazionale is the Luca della Robbia, described 
in part L p. 476. 
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On the house in the Via de' Ginoii, which once belonged 
to Taddeo Taddd, the friend of Rafiaelk^ was a tabemade 
by Giovanni Sogliani, now transfeired to the comer of the 
Via del Bisogno; it represents the Crudfizion, with the 
Virgin and St John below, and weeping angels above. 

To the left of the Church of Sta. Maria Nuova, Christ is 
represented with a mother and three children, by Giovanni 
di San Giovanni ; and at the entrance to the cordle there 
is another tabernacle — Christ with the Woman of Samaria, 
by Alessandro AUori. 

At the Canto de' Camesecchi, at the angle of the Via 
Panzani and the Via de' Banchi, which lead to the old and 
new piazzas of Sta. Maria Novella, is a fresco of the Virgin 
and Saints, by Domenico Veneziano ; this jminting was so 
much admired that it excited the envy of Andrea del 
Castagno, and is said, though without foundation, to have 
led to his assassination of Domenico. 

Behind the Hospital of San Paolo, near the Piazza di 
Sta. Maria Novella, is a Virgin and Child enthroned, with 
St. Peter and St Paul on either side and angels above, by 
Anton Domenico Bamberim. 

The tabemade at the comer of Santa Maria Novella, 
at the head of the Via della Scala, is by Francesco Fioren- 
tino, a pupil of Don Lorenzo Monaco, which, though in- 
jured, exhibits delicacy in the execution, and is pleasing in 
colour.* 

In the Via Palazzuolo, near the Via del Prato, a fresco 
representing Christ when a child, walking between his 
parents, is by Giovanni di San Giovanni 

• See " Vasari," vol. ii. p. 214, naU 3. 
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A Virgin and Child, by Carlo Portelli, is in the Via delle 

Tenne. 

South of the Amo, in the Via Maffia, leading from the 
Via Michelozzi to the Via Fondaccio Santo Spirito, are : a 
Virgin and Child appearing to a Bishop, with two angels 
seated in front, by Cipriano Sensi. 

In the Via della Chiesa a Bishop kneeling, with a Mother 
and Children, by Cosimo Ulivelll 

A Holy Family, with St Roch and other saints, and with 
a cardinal on his knees, by Filippino Lippi, is in the Via 
de* Preti, in the neighbourhood of Santo Spirito. 

Two Monks glorified, the Saviour above, by Domenico 
Ghirlandaio, is in the Via della Caldaia, near the Via de' 
Preti! 

A Virgin and Child, with two angels, by Pier Dandini, 
is in the Piazza Santo Spirito. 

Among these, it is probable that the best may still be 
removed to the galleries. The purpose of these taber- 
nacles, to awaken the religious sentiment in the people, is 
fulfilled, and the stimulus has lost its efiect; the devout 
worshipper is no longer seen in prayer before them, and 
the crowd of indifferent passengers hurry past without even 
appearing conscious of their existence. 



ETRUSCAN REMAINS.— EGYPTIAN MUSEUM. 

T N the Via di Faenza, not far from the Piazza della Indi- 
•■• pendenza, is the Egyptian Museum, to which the Etruscan 
remains formerly in the Gallery of the Uffizi have been 
transported. This Museum has been recently placed under 
Government superintendence with the Director of Etruscan 
researches at Rome at its head. The fine vases bequeathed 
by the late Monsieur Vagnonville belong to the Florentine 
Municipality, and have been arranged in the room of Leo X, 
in the Palazzo Vecchio. • 

The Etruscan Museum is one of the most important in Flo- 
rence. To the right of the entrance are two rooms, containing 
a small but choice collection of Etruscan vases. The cases 
are divided in two, and within the upper division is a narrow 
shelf, on which are ranged the smallest vases. Below are 
less important vases and terra-cottas. 

The earliest Etruscan pottery, contained in the first case 
to the right, is rude in material and construction. The 
third jar from the door on the narrow shelf is one of the 
oldest specimens of pottery, and was found at Sovana near 
Pitigliano. All these early vases have been baked in the 
sun. As we proceed, they improve in form, and we find 
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the black vase of a more advanced period, peculiar to the 
neighbourhood of Chinsi, ot Clusium, the ancient capital of 
Etruiia. Jugs with one handle — CEnochoe {see No. 7 of Illus- 
tration), mixing jars — ^wide-mouthed vessels with two small 
handles for mixing the wine with water — ^known as Stamni 
(see No. 9), and cups — Cylice {see No. 6), have on them 
rq)resentations of sea-horses, &c, typical by their dual 
nature, of the body and soul. In Case III. is a curious and 
ogly vessel with many mouths. 

As these vases have been all found in the vaults or 
chamber-tombs of Etruria, it is supposed their forms were 
imitations of vessels in common use; but their peculiar 
ornaments are symbolical of Etruscan ideas of immortality. 
They were probably manufactured for the funereal banquets 
held in these abodes of the dead. 

. On the top shelf of Case IV. is a very fine Canopus ; 
the human head is supposed to represent the manes or soul- 
less body of the deceased, and is found on Greek gems with 
Mercury, the guide of souls to the infernal regions. Upon 
the jugs below are seen the symbolical bird, the dove or 
cock ; the last suggesting the reawakening of the spirit. On 
the lowest shelf is a kind of stove, and dishes ornamented 
with heads of a very Egyptian type. 

On the centre of the top shelf of Case V. are, a very large 
water-jar, a vessel with three handles — Hydria {see No. 10), 
and two other vases with a man and horse in relief, repeated 
all round. Two fine cups, without handles, are on the next 
shelf, with two CEnochoe, having likewise subjects in relief ; 
below are two-handled cups — Canthari {see No. 5), good in 
form, and with a delicate fan-like ornament in white. On 
the bottom shelf is a large circular vessel — Focolaxo, a 
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sort of tray containing smaller vessels, which are left exactly 
as they were found in the tomb whence it was takea 
These Focolari are supposed by some to have been placed 
in the tombs of mothers of families, and the vessels within 
them to represent household or kitchen utensils, besides 
cups, bottles, ladles, &c. : there is likewise generally a tablet, 
which may have been used to write down the orders of the 
day. 

In Case VL are five remarkable (Enothoe. The central 
has a lid in the form of a bull's head, and round it is a 
relief representing a man seizing a bull by the boms with 
one hand, whilst, with the other, he grasps one of the 
animal's forelegs — probably Theseus conquering the 
ferocious Marathonian bull ; above, are heads of lions, and 
the Chimaera. The four remaining (Enochoe have human 
faces and winged griflins in relief around, and the bird at • 
the top. Below, is a large CEnochoe, with lions canyingi 
off their prey, with Egjrptian heads above. On either side 
of this vase are Focolari. 

Case VII. Two large ffinochoe. and a Hydria, with the 
dove or cock at the top. Round these vases are reliefe 
of wild aSiimals. In the middle of the second shelf is a 
curiously shaped vase, like a tunny fish, with the human 
face, having Egyptian curls on either side. There are also 
very singularly shaped small CEnochoe. Lower down, are 
cups with a heating apparatus beneath them; also half 
cylinders, supposed to be intended to support the arm when 
writing. A large crater — Minerva fighting with a warrior; 
and two Focolari, are on the bottom shelf. 

Case VIIL A Hydra and CEnochoe, both of which have 
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the dove at the top ; below, two circular bowls. On the 
bottom shelf is a very large Focolaro, ornamented by human 
heads, with ram's horns. There are likewise flat dishes with 
beautifully twisted handles, and doves, besides Egyptian 
heads placed where the handles join the disk These dishes 
rest on small, round stoves. 

Case IX. Amphorae, with reliefs. On the shelf of small 
vases is a dish, composed of three cups; probably for 
condiments, to be placed in the middle of the table. There 
are besides, two circular bowls, and another large Focolaro 
with human heads, without the ram's horns : the eyes are 
half-closed, and the mouths smiling ; the chins are singularly 
long, and the cheek-bones high. 

Case X. A large circular Focolaro, with the usual 
accompaniments, and two more roimd bowls. 

Case XII. A singular vessel, or mixing-jar, in the form of 
agoimL 

Next this Case is the entrance to a low chamber, con- 
structed to resemble an Etruscan tomb discovered a few 
years ago near Orvieto, with paintings on the walls, and vases 
placed on a shelf or bench. This fac-simile of the Orvietan 
tomb is entered by low stone doors turning on a pivot, 
brought hither from a tomb at Chiusi. Facing the visitor, 
is an ancient bronze candelabrum, with candles attached to 
it, in the same manner as in the painted candelabrum 
on the wall of the compartment to the right. The paint- 
ings represent what may be supposed to be the funereal 
banquet Meat is hung up, and cooks, engaged in the 
preparations for the feast, are seen to the left ; on 
the right, Pluto and Proserpine and guests are seated, 
or reclining, at the table. The figure of a young man, 
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with a vase in his hand, is singularly beautiful and Greek in 
character. 

Returning to the Vase Room, Case XII. contains another 
goiurd-shaped vessel with a lid ; below it, a singular vase 
with a large cock on the top. 

Case XIV. The material, as well as designs, of the vases 
exhibited in this Case, and in Case XV., belong to the 
finest period of black pottery. The polish is singularly 
clear and bright, the shapes are simple and elegant ; some 
are fluted, but most of them smooth. The smaller vases 
are exceedingly beautiful There are also two saucers— 
Paterae — with a hollow protrusion in the centre for the 
insertion of the middle finger, precisely like those seen in 
the hands of male figures on the Etruscan Cippo or tombs. 

Case XV. A beautifully shaped bowl without ornament, 
is on the third shelf, and many very elegant vases ; likewise 
two jugs of an old and singular form {see No. 4). The 
small marble chair with a Canopus on it, formerly in the 
window of this room, has been removed to Room III. In 
its place are three Amphorae ; one of these is ornamented 
with three dancing n)nniphs, in colour on the light clay. 

The vases in the next room are all supposed to be of 
Greek origin, though found in Etruria, and probably of 
Etruscan manufacture. The works of art of this singular 
people prove them to have attained a high degree of 
civilisation, but nothing remains of their history beyond a 
few inscriptions, difficult to decipher, in an extinct language^ 
except the scanty records, or references, made to them by 
Roman authors. They appear to have been a mixed race 
of colonists from Asia, Greece, and Eg3rpt, importing 
the taste for luxury, art, and occult sdencCi and who 
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intermarried with the Italian aborigines ; everything, how- 
ever trifling, which can throw light on their manners and 
customs, and on their ideas of religion, has an additional 
interest when associated with the character of their de- 
scendants, inhabiting the same country. 

The earliest pottery which had any pretension to artistic 
form was made in Corinth, and the few specimens that 
remain may generally be recognised by a rude representation 
of the Corinthian rose, of which one or two may be seen 
in Case I. A Corinthian is supposed to have first imported 
the art to Etruria. The Greco-Etruscan vases of the earUest 
period, in the same Case, are of a yellow or pale ashen 
colour, and have a dull, opaque surface ; they are decorated 
with designs in brown, crimson, purple, and white. The 
figures are ranged within horizontal bands round the vase, 
and are Asiatic in character ; whilst the lotus-leaf of Egypt 
forms a conspicuous ornament. The subjects are chiefly 
the combats of wild animals — lions, leopards, bulls, goats, 
swans, the sphinx, qhimaera, and grifiin, all representing 
a chaotic age. Wherever the human form appears, it is stiff 
and conventional, and the names are written over each, in 
early Greek or Etruscan characters. 

The second style of vase painting was probably of 
Athenian origin, as Athens was celebrated for beauty of 
design, and a portion of the city was assigned to the potters, 
whose works must have been held in high estimation, since 
they were given as prizes in the games. It is not surprising 
that works of art so fragile have almost all perished during 
the centuries of barbarian rule in Greece ; and only a few, 
which have been assigned by conjecture to Athens, may 
still be seen in the museums of Europe. There is only one 
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Athenian vase in this coUectioiL Theperiod of pamted Greek 
vases commenced earlier than any known Greek sculptme, 
and ends about the reign <^ Alexander of Macedon, B.C. 
334-323. They were used first in the celelxation of the rites 
of Bacchus and Ceres, the divinities of wine and com, whose 
ceremonies were symbolical of immortality ; for, as the skin 
of the grape must be broken to produce wine, and the com 
must be sown in the ground and die before bread can be 
made, so the body of man must perish, before his spirit can 
be set free. These painted vases were sometimes used to 
contain the wine thrown on the funereal pile, and were 
afterwards placed in the tomb ; others contained the ashes 
of the dead ; others, again, were the gifts of friends^ and 
these have the name, and the Greek word KAA02— 
Beautiful, equivalent to ''Hail " — inscribed on thenu Many 
of the vases were used as rewards for the victors in the 
public games. The ground oi these vases of the second 
period is red, and the figures black, with the occasicmal use 
of white for the faces and hands of the females, and even 
of purple in the draperies. The drawing is dry and stifi^ bat 
with life, movement, and dramatic effect, diough scnnetimes 
bordering on caricature. The subjects are chiefly taken 
from the exploits of Hercules, the favourite Etruscan hero. 
The large eyes represented on two small Cylice on the top 
shelf in Case I. have been variously explained. Some 
suppose them to represent the eyes in the peacock's tail, 
well-known in Christian legends to be typical of immortality; 
others believe the vases which have eyes belonged to ships, 
as eyes were commonly painted on the prows of Greek 
vessels, and continue to be so to this day on the trading 
ships of Greece and Dalmatia. A celebrated vase in the 
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British Museum, oi London, has the eye on the ship of 
Ulysses, who is passing the Syrens. This peculiarity may 
have arisen from the resemblance a Greek ship bore to the 
dolphin. 

The subject on an Amphora of early date in Case I., 
lowest shelf, is a hero and his charioteer starting on a 
journey. Mars and Minerva are beside him. An old 
white-bearded man is seated at the horse's head. On 
another Amphora, Mercury (bearded) is represented leading 
Juno, Minerva, and Venus to Paris. A third Amphora has 
Apollo seated beside a palm-tree, and playing on a lyre, 
whilst a female turns to listen. 

Case IV. An Amphora from Vulci. The drawing is 
archaic, but true. Hercules carries a pole on his shoulder, 
at the end of which two youths are suspended with their 
heads downwards. These youths are the two Cercopes, or 
Gnomes, who robbed Hercules in his sleep. The hero has 
his dub in one hand. He is preceded by Mercury, the god 
of thieves, as well as conductor of souls to Pluto, who turns 
round, raising his right hand. Mercury wears his cloak and 
winged petasus or cap, and holds his caduceus in his left 
hand. A goat is beside him. On the second shelf is an 
GSnochoQ, on which Minerva is represented seated. She is 
attired in her aegis and helmet, and carries her lance in her 
left hand, whilst raising her right to receive the libation 
which Hercules offers her in a Cantharus ; above, hang his 
bow, quiver, and club. On an Olpe, or jug, of a peculiar 
shape (No. 12), Ariadne is seated on the bull. The word 
Olpe signifies a leathern flask, and was used for jugs without 
spouts. The Olpe belongs generally to an early period. 
Four CEnochoe above represent several warriors fighting over 
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2L dead body, and three female ^;iiies with stais above diem, 
carrying a cornucopia and gn^pes^ probably the Hespeiides^ 
from whom Hercules stole the golden apples. 

Case V. A very singular Hydiia on the top shel^ with a 
chequered pattern, has on the lid an assemblage of the gods; 
below are bacchanalian figures saluting a superior personage 
by raising the hand to the forehead in the Indian manner. 
In the central band is a dance of Satyrs. The colours aie 
black, white, and red. Another Hydria of early or archaic 
times, represents the legend of Triptolemus, the favoured of 
Demeter or Ceres, the inventor of the plough and of 
agriculture, and the hero of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Demeter had given Triptolemus a chariot with winged 
dragons, and seeds of wheat, which he sowed over the earth. 
He is always represented as a youthful hero, sometimes with 
the petasus (the felt cap worn by ploughmen and fishermen, 
and the same as that worn by Mercury with the addition of 
wings), with a sceptre and ears of com, and with a chariot 
drawn by dragons. On this vase Triptolemus is represented 
with winged horses. Lower down he is attended by a 
female figure with a cup. In another part of the vase 
Hercules is seen strangling the lion ; and Triptolemus again 
in his chariot, besides warriors, and a female carrying a vase. 
On the small shelf is a beautiful little Cantharus with two 
handles. * 

The third and best style of Ceramic art consists of red 
figures on a black ground. The designs do not at first 
differ widely from those of the second period, and the style 
may be divided into early and late. The early is stiff and 

* These vases with others of great value were removed by the 
Marchese Carlo Strozzi, to whom they belong, when he resigned his 
office of President of the Deputation for the Monuments of Etruria. 
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archaic/ but vigorous ; the late, in which the art of drawmg 
has attained greater elegance, as well as freedom, may be 
assigned to three hundred years before ovx era, or from the 
end of the Peloponnesian war to Alexander the Great The 
early or strong style belongs to the age of Phidias; the 
more graceful is contemporary with Parrhasius and Apelles. 
Inscriptions gradually disappear, and scenes of domestic 
life, or the gender tales of heroic legend, are substituted for 
the labours of Hercules and the feats of Achilles. 

Case VI. A large and very beautiful Hydria. A warrior 
is dancing on a board, whilst a lovely female is seated before 
him ; her attendants play on musical instruments. Below, 
a female flies from a youthful warrior, and two other 
maidens turn towards a dignified old man, as if to appeal to 
him for protection. 

A fine Stamnos has a representation of a ceremony during 
the feast of new wine. A table, on which are two Stamni, 
is placed before an image of Bacchus, and females with 
cups and ladles are mixing the wine with water. Their 
drapery falls in straight folds, but is very elegant The 
feasts of Bacchus, or Dionysus, are favourite subjects on 
Greek or Etruscan pottery ; for the god was held in peculiar 
veneration in Lydia, whence a colony had settled in Etruria. 

On another Stamnos, Hercules plays the double fife to 
Pan, who carries his club, whilst a Faun falls backwards 
in wonder at the sight ; on an upper shelf is a beautiful 
Amphora, on which Mercury, or Hermes, is represented 
pursuing a nymph. 

On a Pellice — a vase rarely found in Etruria, and 
belonging to the most perfect style of art (see No, i)— is the 
figure of a man binding up the arm of a youth, executed in 
very fine drawing. 
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Case YIL contains a Celd>e, or wide4noadied vessd 
(jsee Na ii), generally found in Sicily or Magna (keda; 
this Cdebe belongs to tlie Phidian period, and the drawing 
of a Centaur and Lapitha is full of vigorous movement^ life 
and strength. On a very beautiful Amphora is the genius 
of Harmony, and on a companion vase a nymph with 
ribbons ; both were intended for marriage presents. A fine 
CyliZy or diallow vase i^see No. 6), has two Fanns playing 
the double ];Mpey and dandng before a child, over whom a 
male figure with two sticks appears to be peiforming an 
incantation; a female with her back turned to this group 
has the same child, on whom she is pladi^ an ass's head; 
two other females with sticks and a cup, converse, or are 
engaged in a ceremony. This design may allude to some 
legend of the sorceress, Circe ; the compositi<m and drawing 
are excellent On a fine Crater, Neptune is covering 
Encelades with the island of Sicily ; both figures are veiy 
powerfid in drawing, and belong to the Phidian period* 
Within a Crater is a second vase to contain the ashes 
of the dead, the lid of which is the beautiful Rhyton or 
drinking cup, shaped like a horse's head, hanging above. 
Within the rim of this Rhyton is a delicate little drawing rf 
male and female figures. A Celebe in this Case has again 
the subject of the feast of new wine; two male and two 
female figures with cups and the double pipe. 

The Cases which follow contain some vases of great 
interest found in the recendy discovered tombs of Orvieta 
A Stamnos with yellow figures on a black ground, 
dull in surface, has a spirited and beautifiil drawii^ of 
Hercules or Herakles, as an infant strangling the serpent 
sent by Juno — Hera — to destroy him. His mother 

* Removed by the Mardbese StrozzL 
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Alcmena, noble in person, and attired in majestic drapery, 
carries her spindle in her left hand, whilst extending the 
right to her heroic son ; Ificles, the half-brother of Herakles, 
here called lolaus, but in reality the son of Ificles, flies for 
protection to a woman, who is probably an attendant or 
nurse. Zeus or Jupiter, with Hera, who looks on with dis- 
pleasmre, are in the background. On the other side of this 
vase, Priam is represented kneeling at the feet of Achilles 
to beg for the body of Hector ; Achilles, seated in the centre, 
turns towards Pallas Athenae — Minerva — ^who wears the 
segis, but has laid aside her helmet ; the owl is perched on 
her spear. A female between Athenae and Achilles, with 
an Amphora and (Enochoe in each hand, possibly Briseis, 
appears to intercede. The Trojan hero lies dead at the 
feet of Achilles ; Priam wears his royal mantle and the 
fiUet round his head; a youth, to whom it is difficult to 
assign a name, is between him and Achilles. The horses 
behind, fed by a grooni, are probably meant to signify the 
cruel fate of Hector, since they have been taken from the 
chariot of Achilles. The groom or slave has an entirely 
different type of face from that of the Greco-Etruscan. 

A second vase, in the form of an Amphora, has the repre- 
sentation of a soul urged on by a demon towards Charon, 
who has yellow and white wings on his shoulders and heels, 
and horns on his head; he is seizing on the soul of a 
woman enveloped in a mantle ; behind Charon is Cerberus. 
The figures are short and clumsy, though animated, and the 
contrast is well given between the calm and wondering 
aspect of the soul, and the fiiry of the demons. Another 
Amphora has twisted handles ; the design is a combat of 
Centaurs. 
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The rest of the vases within the Cases in this room illus- 
trate the fourth period, or that of the decline ; the ground is 
left pale red, or reddish yellow ; the designs are overloaded 
with ornaments without regard to symmetry, and the draw- 
ing is careless and incorrect. This style extends nearly to 
the end of the Roman Republic, a few years before the 
Christian era« * 

In the window are cases containing fragments of beautiful 
pottery, and a round vase of an early period. On each 
side are Amphorae of immense size, in one of which was 
found the ashes of the dead. The soul is represented seated 
within a shrine, and a horse ready to convey it away. On 
one vase is a winged genius with an old man, possibly Pluto 
or Vulcan, who is admonishing the departed soul ; friends 
bring gifts ; the head or manes of the deceased is repre- 
sented on the handles and neck of the vase. The lid of 
one vase has been lately restored. 

In the middle of this room is the celebrated Francois 
Vase, discovered by Monsieur Fran9ois near Chiusi in 1845, 
also called the Vase of Peleus, from the principal subject; 
a lost fragment was long afterwards discovered by the 
Marchese Carlo Strozzi, which is now placed below It 
is in the second style, black figures on a light ground^ in 
the central band is the marriage of Peleus, — the fether 
of Achilles — to Thetis, on Mount Pelicon; the gods 
are here represented taking part in the marriage solem- 
nity. The uppermost band has the hunt of the Caly- 
donian Boar, and Theseus slapng the Minotaur; the 
second contains the legend of the Centaurs and of Achilles. 
Below the marriage of Peleus is the story of Troilus, and 
Vulcan's return to Olympus ; the fifth band is filled 
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with wild animals ; the sixth has the Pigmies and the 
Cranes. 

In the glass below are also several curious and elegant 
small vases of various periods. A beautiful Tazza has the 
representation of a banquet ; two youths prepare for the 
games, and one'holds the strigil — a bronze instrument — used 
to scrape oflf the oil with which they anointed their bodies ; 
a fillet is bound around their heads ; above the principal 
figures, who recHne on couches, hang all the utensils for the 
banquet. The subject is repeated on the same vase. 
Another fine Tazza has Theseus and the Minotaur in the 
centre, and below, are represented other enterprises of the 
Athenian hero. A small vase with the colour wholly de- 
faced, is the only one from Athens in this collection. 

Beyond this vase-room is the first part of a corridor with 
Cases on each side containing terra-cotta vases, white, red, 
and black ; several of the black vases are fluted and have 
a fine polish, and on some is a very beautifully executed 
representation of a hunter and dog.* Some large rough 
dishes were used for the cakes in the funereal banquets. 
There are Hkewise terra-cottas of animals in very rude work- 
manship ; Canopi or ash chests with the head and arms of a 
man, besides some very spirited heads or masks ; one, of an 
did woman with a single tooth, and blind of an eye, was 
part of the omamait of an Etruscan building, placed there 
in the same manner as monstrous heads used in Gothic 
buildings ; there are also, a relief of a ship with rowers and 
a pilot j a very elegant little torso of a youth ; two reliefsi 
of a lovely female seated, whilst an Amorino converses with 

* The fine collection of red Aretine vases belonging to Signor 
Gamurrini, formerly Conservator of the Museum, have been removed. ' 
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her, a dog bdiind him ; perhaps emblematical of fidelity in 
love ; also, a beautiful figure of a youth meditating. 

Id a small room adjoining, is a collection of vases, recon- 
structed firom fragments once belonging to Signor Campana; 
likewise some of the earher vases, very rude in workmanship, 
found at ChiusL 

Returning to the corridor, the small octagon room beyond 
contains a collection of most exquisite gold ornaments, 
some of which are unique in their kind — such as a pair of 
earrings formed of lions' heads, grand even in their small 
proportions ; and, hanging from their jaws are little filigree 
baskets, with doves at the top. The light gold chains, and 
the garland of leaves, which could be blown away by a breath, 
were only intended to decorate the dead: the necklace, 
with a row of heads of Bacchante and Sileni, is one of the 
most ancient ornaments here. In the Case below, are gold 
. earrings in the form of cornilcopise of very fine workmanship, 
pins and other ornaments, with a collection of engraved 
scarabei; a small archaic figure in amber, belonging to 
Signor Gamurrini, late Conservator of the Museum, is 
among the curiosities in this Case.* The ancient Etruscans 
derived their amber chiefly firom the mouths of the river Po« 
Jn this room is a unique collection of Etruscan glass, to 
which there have recendy been made many additions. The 
rich colour as well as beauty of form have not been sur- 
passed, and seldom equalled, by the celebrated Venetian 
glass firom the island of Murano. 

A valuable collection of Etruscan coins is also exhibited 
in this room, beginning with the Aes Rudae, or coin of the 

* All the valuable gold or amber omaments, as well as gold coins, 
which belong to the private collections of Signor Gamurrini or thft 
Marchese Carlo Strozzi, have been withdrawn. 
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earliest inhabitants of Italy, scarcely to be distinguished from 
a piece of rough metal, and frequently found placed in the 
hand of the Etruscan dead in the old cemetery of Felsina, 
the modem Bologna. Next follows the large, clumsy 
bronze money of the earliest Etruscans, having the wheel 
of Etruria, signifying the Confederate States, each of which 
had besides its own peculiar emblem. Even in these days, 
the inhabitants of certain villages in the neighbourhood of 
Cortona are known as the Rotesi, supposed to signify the 
people of the wheel. Two or three valuable gold pieces, 
bearing the head of the Chimaera, have been contributed 
by the Marchese Carlo Strozzi, besides a silver coin of fine 
Greek work. 

A corridor connects this octagon room with a similar 
room at the farther end. Two urns, with inscriptions 
in Latin and Etruscan, are within the entrance to the 
corridoi^ which is chiefly devoted to Etruscan inscrip- 
tions. A large rough stone, once bearing an inscription, 
now nearly defaced, was the architrave of a tomb at 
Fiesole. The tiles with names on them, were used to close 
up the openings to small graves, holding the little Cippi, 
or chests, which contained the ashes of the obscure dead. 
On the top of the shelves, where are the covers of these 
Cippi, are conical stones which marked the place of burial 
in the Etruscan cemetery. 

In the farther small room, with two rude figures in lime- 
stone at the entrance facing the visitor, and a small head 
in good art over the door, is a most beautiful bronze statue 
of Pallas Athense with the aegis. The repairs have been 
badly made, and are easily detected. It was discovered 
in Arezzo in 1541, and is worthy of the utmost praise for 
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degant proportions and finish of detail A fine collecdon 
of Etruscan mirrors in the opposite Case, displays the 
engraved figures which decorate the backs, as well as the 
polished surface of silver and copper on the faces. A curious 
collection of bells, belonging to an Etruscan temple, were 
discovered at Broglie, in the Valdichiana. Handles of 
elegant forms, and various utensils or instruments, and 
statuettes fi'om the most archaic to a debased period, are 
in the Cases round this room. P^;asus, derived firom 
Asia Minor, is among the small bronze figures of an early 
period, and is connected with the legend of Bellerophon 
and the favourite Chimaera of the Etruscans. A small 
figure of Apollo, in the Case to the left of the farther 
door, was brought fi-om Picenum, and is the only object 
found in this locality with an Etruscan inscription. 

Passing through the room of the Chimaera, and turning to 
the right, the visitor arrives at another small room, in the 
centre of which is a glass case, containing the valuable 
collection of armour found in a tomb near Orvieto. TTie 
armour has been moulded to the form of the wearer, and 
the greaves and every part is finished with the utmost 
precision. The remains of gilding may be traced on the 
bronze, now covered with patina. In front of the armour is 
placed a small mirror with figures in relief; the second only 
found thus ornamented. The subject is Paris and Helen, 
with Minerva and Bacchus, who feed swans ; and below is 
an Amorino : it is of the best Greek work, and was once 
gilt* In the same Case behind, is a Samnite helmet with an 
inscription inside. It was found on the field of Cannse, 
and probably belonged to one of the soldiers who fought 

* This is now in the private collection of the Marchese Carlo Strooi. 
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with Hannibal. 'A very ancient silver vase found at Chiusi 
has an archaic engraving of a procession of warriors. 

In the window is a most exquisitely-adorned little vase, 
suspended on a hook. The subject treated is, Vulcan 
conducted to 01)niipus by Bacchus and Ariadne. Vulcan 
is riding on an ass, and holds his tongs, &c. It is in the 
best period of Greco-Etruscan art, probably from B.C. 350 to 
B.C. 300. In the five Cases lining the room, beginning 
with that on the left hand from the door on entering, 
there are various ornaments and utensils. A square plate 
of bronze, with a protrusion in the centre, and hollow 
round it, was the pivot on which turned one of the heavy 
stone doors, closing a tomb. In the Case facing the window 
are brooches, or Fibbiae, in silver gilt, finely decorated; 
a sacerdotal instrument, covered with a fine patina; a 
2lb. weight, found at Cortona; two small balsam vases, 
still retaining their odour, found at Sarteano, near 
Chiusi; a spur with the wheel-form now in use, in- 
stead of the fixed prong usual in the Middle Ages; a 
pair of officer's epaulettes, which were discovered on the 
shoulders of a skeleton ; a horse's bit and ornaments ; glass 
beads, ivory instruments, among which is the style used in 
writing on waxen tablets ; a set of small disks for the game 
of the Fortezza, known in Shakespeare as Nine Men's Morris, 
or, as it is now called, Mill, and various other interesting 
objects in bronze. Below these Cases are agricultural 
instruments. 

In the Case to the left of the window, are combs, 
and a curious instrument in ivory, that may have been used 
in weaving; razors, amulets, &c., and, still more interesting 
because unique in its kind, a collection of sacerdotal 
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instnunents found together. The sacerdotal axe with the 
handle — ^never before found perfect — made of wood, set 
with pieces of amber ; the brooch ; the sacred scarabseus, or 
beetle ornament — typical of the Creator, because that insect 
rolls a ball along containing its eggs, symbolical of the Uni- 
verse, borne by its Maker — which ornament was, therefore, 
himg on the breast of the priest ; the chain belt he wore 
during the ceremonial, &c. Ivory handles of mirrors, carved 
in relief, are in the same Case, and a curious ancient bronze 
horse in relief, where the gilding is still left. Opposite is 
a candelabrum in an octagon form, widi the Medusa's head 
in the middle. As Medusa was s3anbolical of the lower 
world, the head is often repeated in the tombs. There are 
besides Strigils, and other instruments. 

In the centre of the next room stands the Chimera, one 
of the most celebrated bronze statues of antiquity, found 
near Arezzo in 1554. It is cited by Vasari, as a proof of 
the perfection of Etruscan bronze casting.* The inscription 
on the paw may signify the name of the artist; the 
characters mark the period, as some letters in the Etruscan 
alphabet are known to have been a late innovation* The 
myth of the Chimaera or fire-breathing monster — therefore 
the more appropriately represented in metal — ^was first 
invented in a volcanic district of Asia Minor, from whence 
a colony was planted in Etruria ; but it seems difiicult to 
account for the form given to it of a lion, with a dragon 
or serpent for the tail, and a goat's head springing fix>m 
the back. The serpent here is a restoration of the sixteenth 
century, and it is by no means certain that it was intended 

to bite the goat. The monster is represented as wounded 

-^ — - 

* See Vasari, ** Vite dei Pittori," voL L p. 199. 
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by Beflerophon, and the whole action expresses pain. 
Soon after its discovery, the Chimsera was conveyed 
to Florence, and placed in a room of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, inhabited by the Grand-Duke Cosimo L It is 
alluded to in the postscript to a letter written by Annibale 
Caro to Cardinal Famese, the year of its discovery,* as 
follows :— " The accompanying drawing is of a bronze 
statue, found when excavating certain ditches, if I remember 
well, in Arezzo or in Volterra ; which is not exhibited 
because the superstitious consider it portentous of some- 
thing relating to the Duke, and to signify the Marzocco of 
Florence, with the Capricorn, which last belongs to the Duke, 
being his emblem ; and both being wounded, augur some 
evil about to befall him.t But we have something more to 
do than attend to these idle tales. The letters which are on 
the paw are ancient Etruscan, and are not understood. 
The lion is roaring, and the Capricorn dying, but the drawing 
does not express it well." 

Behind the Chimaera is an ancient stone door found at 
Tarquinii, with wild animals in relief, very Asiatic in 
character, and resembling those in the earliest vases. The 
lion and the goose here represented, were considered typical 
of strength and weakness, the perpetual contrast in nature. 
A choice collection of Cippi are ranged round this room. 
Two draped statues of Proserpine with stones for arms, 
guard the entrance from the Orvieto room ; to the right is a 
relief representing two warriors sinking to the ground after a 
fatal combat — the subject is the fratricide of Eteocles and 

* See "Inedited Letters of Commendatore Annibale Caro in the 
Cddice of the Library of Cardinal Zelada," p. 159. 

t The Capricorn and the Tortoise were Uie arms of Cosimo L 
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Polyneices of Thebes : Nemesis holding the sword of justice, 
is seated on a rock witnessing the scene, whilst each of die 
brothers is supported by his genius or guardian spirit. The 
expression of the fainting heroes, particularly the warrior 
nearest death, is extremely beautiful. Above them is placed 
another relief with a similar subject, which is repeated on 
one of the Cippi, in the adjoining hall. The following are 
the subjects of the reliefs on the Cippi round :- — ^The soul 
departing in a chariot; a group of persons starting on a 
journey; a family taking leave of a dying person; Ulysses 
and the Syrens ; possibly signifying that those on the journey 
of life must, like Ulysses, be deaf to all the seductions ^diich 
may assail them here. The expiation of the Oreo or 
Hobgoblin, who is rising from a well, in the figure of a bear 
or wolf; he is held by a chain of flowers, and libations are 
poured over him, as if to conciliate the evil spirit : pointed 
columns, the goal at which we arrive. A beautiful relief of 
the story of Orestes and Pylades at the tomb of Agamemnon ; 
Electra, the sister of Orestes, behind, is followed by a slave, 
who carries a tray or Focolaro, so oflen met with in 
Etruscan tombs. Where a dolphin is represented, reference 
is made to the story of the Tyrrhenean pirates, whom 
Dionysus or Bacchus, the god whose rites are S3rmbolical of 
immortality, turned into dolphins; Snakes or Hippocampi 
were considered by the Etruscans emblematical of the passage 
of the soul from one state of existence to another ; and the 
same idea is applied to all amphibious animals, fabulous or 
real, when represented on these tombs. 

The last room devoted to Etruscan sculpture contains 
two of the greatest treasures of the Museum. In the centre 
stands a bronze statue, above life-size, of a man^ witli his aim 
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raised, and bis body slightly inclined forward, as if address- 
ing an audience ; the fingers of the left hand — one of which 
has a ring — are bent, but in movement ; the whole person 
is full of life, and expresses the orator, by which name this 
statue is known. He is attired in a tunic with short sleeves, 
and a mantle which hangs in large and simple folds ; an 
inscription in the Etruscan character, on the border of the 
tunic, has his name, Aulo Metello. The buskins or shoes 
are fastened by leathern thongs, twisted round the leg ; the 
head is noble and animated, with the eager expression, plain 
features, and square intelTectual brow, commonly seen in 
Tuscany ; the hair is short, and the beard shaved, as was 
usual with the Etruscans; the exaggerated length of the 
right arm is owing to imperfect repairs. This statue was 
discovered near the lake of Thrasymene ; it is another proof 
besides that of the Chimsera, to what perfection the art of 
bronze casting, as well as modelling, was brought by the 
Etruscans. 

The other remarkable monument in this room is a Sarco- 
phagus lately brought to this Museum, which was discovered 
by the Awocato Giuseppe Bruschi in a tomb at Cometo in 
1869. The cover is of Italian marble in the form of a roof, 
with females' heads at the angles, and at either end, a relief 
of a youth and dog, probably Actseon. On one fagade is a 
long inscription in Etruscan letters. The Sarcophagus itself 
is of a different marble from the cover, in texture approach- 
ing alabaster, and is supposed to have been brought from 
the neighbourhood of Volterra. On either side are magnifi- 
cent paintings in distemper, which, though partly injured, 
retain enough to give some idea of Greek pictorial art, as it 
evidently belongs to the most cultivated period of Etruscan 
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history, probably between B.C. 350 and B.C. 300. The 
painting is not fresco, nor executed on a prepared ground, 
but applied by some glutinous material, such as fig juice, to 
the marble itsel£ It has stood the test of time, and of the 
deleterious effect of the earth under which it has laid buried 
about 2,000 years, with marvellously little injury.* The 
coloiu: resembles that on Athenian vases, which were painted 
on a white ground. The subject is taken from the combats 
of the Amazons with the Greeks. Beginning with the sid^ 
on which the inscription on the cover is repeated with slight 
alterations on the Sarcophagus itself, an Amazon is seen 
mounted on a splendid white charger, defending herself from 
the attacks of two warriors ; she raises her sword to strike 
the bearded warrior on her left ; he is clothed in annour, 
and with his spear in one hand, and protecting himself with 
his shield from the blow aimed at him, advances to the 
attack \ a smgularly beautifiil youth follows, and beyond him 
are two more groups, in one of which a Greek warrior on 
foot is sla3dng an Amazon who has fallen to the ground; 
whilst in the last an Amazon mounted on a grey horse is 
fighting with another Greek. To the right of the central 
Amazon a youthfiil warrior attacks her with his sword; 
behind him another young hoplite is preparing to slay a 
fallen Amazon, and his hesitation and even sorrow at his 
own act, with her sad and supplicating look, are given 
with great truth and beauty. Not less marvellous for beauty 
of expression, correct drawing, and perspective, is the 
foreshortened white horse on which is an Amazon armed 
with two spears, and fighting with a bearded warrior. She 

* See BuUeUmo dtW InstUuto di Corrispondefua ArcMdcgica par 
famno 1869. Article by Wol%ang Helbig, p. 194. 
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wears a lion's skin^ and the horse is richly ornamented with 
gold chains. 

On the opposite side of the Sarcophagus are represented 
two .quadriga, or chariots drawn by four horses, which 
advance from either end ; the centre of the picture where 
is the thick of the fight is occupied by the Greek sol- 
diers. Beginning at the left end, a Greek has fallen 
beneath the horse's feet and raises himself on his left arm ; 
a. beardless 3routh tries to protect him with his shield. The 
four horses charge magnificently. One Amazon acts as 
charioteer, and protects herself with her shield whilst 
holding the reins; the other, dressed in white, supports 
herself by the parapet of the chariot, whilst throwing 
her lance. Both wear gold earrings and other orna- 
ments. At the farther extremity, a youth has fallen 
beneath the horses of the quadriga advancing from the 
right ; a warrior, who hastens to his aid, has plunged his 
spear into the neck of one of the horses, which nevertheless 
gallops forward gallantly with the rest. One of the 
Amazons, a most beautiful woman, leans forward eagerly 
and draws her bow; the other, who acts as charioteer, 
wears the red Phrygian cap. Both wear earrings. At one 
end of the sarcophagus is a most spirited representation of 
a wounded soldier, attacked by the Amazons ; at the farther 
end, which is the most injured part, and less distinct, an 
Amazon appears to have fallen to the ground, whilst 
another defends her from the enemy. Description cannot 
convey the charm of these paintings, in which there is 
infinite variety as well as beauty of expression, both in the 
countenances and actions; the life ^nd movement of 
the figures, the careful drawing of the extremities, the 
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attention to details, which are, however, kept in due subor- 
dination — even the iron points of the handles of the 
spears for fixing them in the ground are not omitted — the 
costumes, the metallic substance of the armour, the delicate 
gold ornaments, the floating draperies indicative of rapid 
movement, the spirit thrown into the horses, and the soft 
and agreeable colour, give a high idea of Greek skill and 
knowledge : but, above all, is the poetic thought which 
pervades the composition ; the chivalry and tenderness of 
feeling which reconciles the spectator to that which might 
otherwise appear unmanly in the male, or unwomanly in 
the female warrior ; our sympathies are with both. 

All around this room are Cippi to contain the ashes of 
the dead, except one Sarcophagus where the body was 
laid, and which has a life-size statue on the top. The 
small statues resting on Cippi, which may probably have 
borne some resemblance in face to the person whose 
ashes they contained, are in general in short propor- 
tions to fit the lid, and are of a conventional tjrpe; 
the reliefs below are generally in very superior art We 
are reminded in these monumental figures of the Asiatic 
origin of the Etruscans. The men wear garlands or coronals, 
and chains or necklaces, of a peculiar form, round their 
necks, or twisted in their head-dresses ; they have rings on 
their fingers, and hold a Patera or sacrificial cup ; sometimes 
they have a tablet or diptych in their "hands ; the females 
are generally represented with a fan formed like a palm-leaf, 
or with mirrors. Death appears to have been treated by the 
Etruscans as a feast to which the spirits of the just are 
invited by the gods. In one window is a statue of a reclin- 
ing female, more than usually elegant ; she wears a bracelet 
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and annlet on her right arm, not unlike the silver bracelets 
worn by Hindoo women. The favourite subjects of the 
reliefs on these Cippi, as on those in the room of the 
Chimaera, are taken from Greek story. Incidents from the 
tale of the Siege of Thebes, the Calydonian Boar, the Fight 
with the Minotaur, the Rape of Helen, with other events of 
the Trojan War and the Adventures of Ulysses, as well as 
subjects which are simply typical of death— the separation 
of a husband and wife, of parents from their children, &c. ; 
winged demons wait to convey the soul away in a chariot 
with horses; in some instances a female is anointing a 
seated figure, possibly an act of consecration — ^as Saul 
anointed David — ^for a heavenly kingdom; in others, the 
consecrated person kneels at an altar. Nearly in the 
centre of the wall facing the window, is a monument on 
which is represented a group of persons lifting the body of 
the deceased into a car ; the sinking figure, the actions of 
those around, and the whole composition, might have formed 
a study for a Deposition from the Cross to an artist of the 
Cinque-cento period. A fluted vase with a relief round 
the rim, on the right of the entrance to a small corridor, has 
been lately acquired. This corridor leads to the museum of 
Egyptian antiquities : on the shelves on either side are placed 
small Cippi ; on one of them is a spirited representation of 
a youth falling in bjattle ; the Cippi with female figures at 
either end, wearing the virginal wreath, contained the ashes 
of unmarried women. 

In the centre of the first Egyptian room is a War-chariot 
of the simplest construction, which was discovered in a 
tomb. No iron has been employed, but the wheels, as 
well as the body of the vehicle, are of wood bound together 

u 
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with thongs of leather. The diariot is composed of a hal^ 
circle of wood filled in with straw plait — ^the only modem 
addition — ^for the charioteer to stand on. The pole is long, 
with a simple kind of harness suspended from the end. Two 
fine mummy-cases are placed on each side of the room, and 
many smaller ones are ranged round the walls. In the 
window are two black stone altars, and a small statue of the 
same material near the door represents a priest or god 
holding an inscription before him. Cases No. VI. and 
No. VII. are filled with various curious articles, recently 
presented to the Museum. Case VI. has gold ornaments 
and a chain of amulets, statuettes of £g3rptian women 
washing clothes, and bronzes of various periods. Case 
VIII. contains articles fi-om the island of Cjrprus ; pardy 
Phoenician, the race who first inhabited the island, pardy 
the work of Greek colonists. Some of these vases, there- 
fore, do not differ from those of Greece proper or Etruria, 
but two or three are unique in shape. The symbol of 
Cyprus — di series of circles firom small to large — ^is to be 
found on almost all ; one shelf is chiefly filled with glass, 
and among the vases, beads such as are also found in 
Etruria. Another shelf has terra-cotta, most of which are 
small busts, and several of them unmistakably Greek. The 
Phoenician are in a very rude style of art, and have the tall 
pointed cap usually worn by that people. The Cypriote 
busts have a peculiar ph3rsiognomy, and, according to 
Asiatic custom, are crowned with wreaths or diadems. 

Along a corridor leading firom this room are various 
Papyrii and Egjrptian remains. The second door to the 
left opens on a large hall, containing a valuable collection 
of Egyptian antiquities. At the upper end, near where the 
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visitor enters, is a very interesting relief, life-size, cut and 
painted on the stone which closed the burial-place of King 
Sethos I., and which was removed here by Belzoni. The 
goddess Hathor, the supposed nurse of Sethos, makes him 
touch her necklace to express he was her cherished son. 
The necklace is coloured, and of a flexible material, fastened 
at intervals by a ribbon. This style of necklace is found on 
the Etruscan Cippi, as well as the chains which resemble 
that round the neck of the king. 

To the right of this relief is a curious granite cage, which 
once held the sacred hawk of the Egyptians. In the centre 
of the room are large sarcophagi and statues, whilst along 
the whole length of the wall from the door, are ranged 
mummies under glass. Over a door at the end, is a picture 
of those who were engaged in the Franco-Tuscan expedition 
to Egypt in 1828-1829. Champollion, who was at the head, 
is seated, dressed like an Egyptian ; on his right is Rossel- 
lini, the director of the expedition ; both are listening to 
explanations from a sheik. To the left of this picture is a 
Case containing Egyptian masks or busts in high relief, and 
an ancient encaustic portrait of a very lovely Egyptian girl. 
It is interesting for those who have visited the Museum at 
Cortona to compare this painting with the beautiful Greek 
picture of a Muse preserved there, also in encaustic, and 
with the paintings in tempera on the marble sarcophagus in 
the Etruscan room just described. A small Case near, 
contains corn grown from the seed found in a mummy. 
Among the various utensils, articles of clothing, &c., which 
fill the cases down this side of the room, there are most inte- 
resting reliefs, showing the whole process of making pottery. 

Returning to the corridor by which this room is entered. 
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a door fiarther back opens on another vast hall containing 
a fresco, the authorship of which is still a matter of dispute. 
Early in the sixteenth century this building was a convent 
belonging to the nuns of San Onofrio, but it had long been 
applied to secular uses, when, in 1840, the proprietor, by 
trade a coach-builder, wishing to increase the light in this large 
square room, formerly the refectory of the convent, began 
whitewashing the walls. In the course of the work, traces 
of painting appearing beneath the dirt and coats of whitening, 
an artist was summoned to assist in cleansing this away, and 
a beautiful Cenacolo, or fresco of the Last Supper, was 
discovered. RafFaelle visited Florence in 1504 and 1505, and 
is supposed to have been employed by the nuns to decorate 
the walls of their convent ; the work was naturally assigned to 
him, and this opinion appeared to be confirmed by the 
refined beauty of the heads and the careful drawing of the 
hands, feet, and drapery, to which may be added the period 
to which the painting certainly belongs, and the inscription 
of RafFaelle*s name, now indistinctly seen on the border of 
St. Thomas's dress — 

cC*/ ^ HD.V 



/ 



The following description of the fresco, about tliQ time of its 
discovery, was written by an eminent connoisseur in Art : * 
— " The heads generally are pretty well varied, but much on 



* The late Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Bunbury, Bait, K.C.BL 
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a level, in the stiff, hard style of the early masters ; the 
countenances wanting in expression, except that of Christ 
and that of Judas. The Saviour is not divine^ but a man 
acquainted with sorrow — mild, benignant, and melancholy. 
His countenance is very sweet. The head of Judas is full 
of spirit, but has rather the air of a fierce captain of banditti 
than of a scoundrel betraying his Master, and selling his 
faith. The draperies are in general pretty broad, but the 
remarkably fine master-work is in the painting of the hands 
and feet; these are admirable, and the position of the 
former surprisingly varied. On the hem of the garment of 
one of the disciples are to be found these characters, or 
something near it— RAF VRB. x MD+V. No man 
except RafFaelle was ever admitted within these walls." 

Doubts have since arisen as to the authorship of this 
fresco, and Cavalcaselle attributes it to other pupils of 
Perugino, stating that it had been painted over, and that 
" the colour is that of a practised coarse hand, which is 
neither Raflfaelle's nor Perugino*s." It is not, however, 
impossible that when the fresco, if originally by RafFaelle, 
was restored by an inferior hand, the inscription may have 
been injured in the process, which would account for its 
present indistinctness. The obscure position of this inscrip- 
tion, which can only be discovered after a close inspection, 
•would not have been selected by an impostor; and the 
character of the heads may be compared with other works 
of Raffaelle at this period — his Madonna del Gran Duca 
and the Madonna del Baldachino, both in the Gallery of the 
Pitti ; as well as with the portraits of Angelo Doni and his 
wife Maddalena Strozzi, &c., &c. The head and figure of 
St. James, with his hands beautifully placed in repose, of 
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St. Thomas, and of St. John, are very Raffaellesque. 
Around the room — ^besides original drawings and studies for 
this fresco, which are likewise attributed to Raffaelle — are 
other drawings, photographs, and engravings, showing the 
varied yet analogous treatment of the subject by artists of 
dififerent schools and countnes. 



MANUFACTURE OF PIETRA-DURA. 

T N the Via degli Alfani is the establishment for the manu- 
facture of articles in Florentine mosaic, or pietra-dura, 
which was at one time a royal monopoly, like that of 
Sfevres china in France, and was chieflj^ used for gifts to 
sovereigns and other exalted personages. 

The art of producing pictures of fruit, flowers, and even 
landscape and figures, by uniting stones of various colours 
cut into the required shape, had been practised in Lom- 
bardy before it was introduced into Tuscany by the Medi- 
cean Grand-Dukes Cosimo I. and Francis I. When 
Ferdinand I. fulfilled the intention of his father and brother, 
by erecting the Mausoleum of San Lorenzo * for the inter- 
ment of the Medicean family, he desired that the walls 
should be incrusted with marbles and precious stones ; and 
for this object he founded the royal manufactory of pietra- 
dura. About the year 1580, six Milanese masters in the 
craft had been invited to Florence to teach the art of what 
is now called Florentine mosaic; and in 1597, the first 
attempt at figure on record was made in a portrait of 



* See part i. chap. viii. 
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Cosimo I., executed by Messer Frangesco FemiccL* It 
was not until the year 1600, however, that the Royal 
Institute for the manufacture of pietra-dura commenced 
operations ; and, in 1601, the Grand-Duke ordered a por- 
trait in this material of Pope Clement VIII. — ^Aldobrandini 
of Florence — ^which portrait is still to be seen in the Corsini 
Palace at Rome. The artist placed at the head . of the 
establishment was the architect Costantino de' Send, who 
was specially enjoined to superintend the excavation of the 
stones, whether imported from other parts of Italy or from 
abroad, and to see them sawed, to discover any flaws, and 
select those best adapted for the ornaments destined to 
enrich the Medicean Mausoleum. According to Baldinucci, 
Costantino was remarkable for his skill in works of both 
high and low relief, and still more in flat mosaic. Describ- 
ing the difficulties of the art, Baldinucci proceeds thus : — 
"The work is so excellent in its kind, that it not only 
resembles a picture, but reality ; with this difference, that 
whereas it is the aim of a good painter to mix and diffuse 
his colours, so as to form an indefinite number of halfrtints, 
all differing essentially from the original colour, the artist 
in commesso \ cannot multiply his material, nor melt one 
colour into another, but he must adopt the stone as nature 
has made it. In order to convey the colour by insensible 
gradations from the highest light to the deepest shadow, he 
must seek out the most delicate tints which nature has pro- 
duced, and observe the infinite number of shades dis- 



* Not to be confounded with the sculptor in porphyry of the same 
name, who died a few years previously, 
t The term used for this kind of mosaic. 
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covcrable on the hardest gems and other stones. To ac- 
complish this, he must be well acquainted with the painter's 
art, so as to be able at once to recognise in the stones oi 
gems those he can adapt for his purpose, and whether 
intended for deep shadow or half-lights, to retain always 
present and fresh in his memory, the kind of stone neces- 
sary to produce the effect." 

The pietra-dura and gold reliefs, statuettes, and columns 
now in the Gem Room of the Uffizi Gallery, were all in- 
tended for the Medici Chapel, and were manufactured here. 
In imitation of the Royal Mausoleum, the Senator Giovan 
Battista Michelozzi, forty years later, placed the choir 
in Santo Spirito, richly adorned with pietra-dura mosaic. 

The art was carried from Florence to the East, when 
Ferdinand I. sent four artificers to the Great Mogul to pro- 
cure a variety of silices, which abound in Northern India ; 
and where, it is supposed, they assisted in the decorations of 
the Taj Mehal, the famous tomb of Akbar, at Agra, on 
which Orpheus is represented playing the violin, with beasts 
who listen ; the whole encircled by garlands of flowers and 
fruit of every description. Similar decorations in the Palace 
of Shah Jehan, at Delhi, are likewise attributed to Italian 
artists. 

The works in pietra-dura mosaic reached their highest 
perfection in the reign of Ferdinand II., when foreign 
countries became eager to emulate Florence in this manu- 
facture, and Florentine artists were invited both to France 
and Naples. The greatest advance was made in the pro- 
duction and variety of half-tints and shadows — due, how- 
ever, principally to a French goldsmith and gem-carver 
Luigi Sirifes, who left the service of Louis XV. in 1722, and 
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settled in Florence, where he was appointed Director in 
the Pietra-dura Establishment. He confined the art to 
ornamental uses, for which it is in reality adapted, and 
ceased to represent figure and landscape, which, however 
wonderftiUy achieved, only prove the impossibility in this 
material to vie with the painter's art The large tabled 
with a porphyry ground in the Pitti Gallery, and with repre- 
sentations of shells, flowers, &c., delicately shaded, are the 
work of the brothers Luigi and Carlo Sirifes. 

On the staircase leading to the Museum is a bust of the 
founder, Ferdinand I. Within are specimens of the old 
Florentine mosaic, chiefly intended for the altar of San 
Lorenzo. The artist now employed for the designs is Signor 
Odoardo Marchionni, who has introduced a harder material 
than paragona, which is allied to marble, and formerly used 
for the ground of the mosaic. About thirty-eight persons are 
employed in the establishment, which is wholly supported 
by the Government, though no longer a monopoly, as indi- 
viduals are now permitted to follow the art on their own 
account ; but as the materials are expensive, shell is often 
used instead of chalcedony in the pietra-dura sold in shops. 
Both the designs and execution have lately been greatly 
improved. A collection of the stones in use, such as agates 
and siliceous substances, are arranged according to the 
countries whence they are obtained, so as to enable the 
workmen to select those best fitted for the purpose. They 
are cut with wire saws and emery powder, which last is also 
used to polish the stone. Most of the work is inlaid and 
flat, as statuettes and raised relief are now rare. 



MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

'"PHE palace in which the Natural History Museum of 
Florence is preserved originally belonged to the Bini 
family, but passed through several hands until the year 
1795, when the Grand-Duke Pietro Leopoldo purchased 
the building from the Torrigiani. He employed the Abate 
Felice Fontana to begin a collection of objects illustrative 
of natural history, and afterwards appointed him Director of 
the Museum, which was opened to the public in the year 
1780. In 1807 the Queen of Etruria, Elisa Buonaparte — 
Bacciocchi — added a School of Public Instruction, and 
founded Chairs of Astronomy, Physics, Anatomy, Zoology, 
Mineralogy, Botany, and Chemistry, which were maintained 
imtil the restoration of the Grand-Duke Ferdinand III. in 
1 8 14, when this admirable institution was suppressed. It 
was, however, restored in 1833, after the accession of the 
late Grand-Duke Leopold II., with the exception of the 
Botanical Chair, which was only reinstated in 1842. Since 
the accession of Victor Emmanuel in 1859, the institution for 
more advanced studies — Studii Superiori — has been founded^ 
and Chairs of Geology, Metallurgy, and Mining added. 
Courses of lectures are annually delivered. The present 
Director or President of the School and Museum, is the 
eminent botanist. Professor Filippo Parlatore. 
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The Palseontological Museum is on the ground-floor, 
where are also rooms devoted to the chemical and minera- 
logical departments. Within the court of the building are 
fine blocks of lignite, and specimens of ores from Sardinia. 
At the foot of the staircase is a statue of Evangelista Torricelli, 
the inventor of the barometer. Bom in 1608 at Faenza, he 
became acquainted in Rome with a pupil of Galileo, and 
was afterwards welcomed by the great philosopher to 
Florence, after whose death Torricelli was appointed Court 
Mathematician, but he died young. 

On the first-floor are the collection of physical instru- 
ments, as well as the Botanical Museum. Immediately to 
the right, at the head of the staircase, is a small temple con- 
secrated by the last Grand-Duke Leopold II. to the memory 
of the celebrated Galileo Galilei, the inventor of experi- 
mental philosophy, who was bom at Pisa in 1564, and 
died in Florence, 1692. His statue by Aristodemo Costoli, 
a Florentine sculptor, recently deceased, is placed in the 
centre of the Tribune. The walls, decorated with stucco^ 
are painted with frescos representing incidents in the life 
of the philosopher ; and around are busts of his disciples 
or fellow-workers. Some of Galileo's most valuable instm- 
ments are exhibited in cases or niches. Among the most 
interesting are the first two telescopes constmcted by him- 
self in 1609, when he held the Chair of Mathematics in 
Padua, The Venetian Senate, as a reward for this inven- 
tion, confirmed him in his professorship for life. It was by 
means of one of these telescopes that he discovered the 
satellites of Jupiter. The Grand-Duke Ferdinand L of 
Tuscany desired to possess this instrument, but it was only 
after the death of Galileo that it became the property of his 
son Cosimo III. 
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In another niche is the first microscope invented by 
Galileo, and presented by his disciple Vincenzio Viviani, bom 
1622, died 1703. The telescopes which belonged to Torri- 
celli, Viviani, and other physicists are all likewise preserved 
here, as well as the powerful crystal lens made by Brezans 
of Dresden, and placed on a wooden pedestal, which thir- 
teen years after the extinction of the Accademia del Cimento 
was ■ used by Averani and Targioni, the pupils of Viviani 
and Redi, in their experiments on the combustibility of the 
diamond, and of other precious stones, and which in our 
days was also employed by the celebrated Sir Humphrey 
Davy, in his researches into the chemical components of 
the diamond. 

Viviani, the favourite pupil of Galileo, has been already 
mentioned in a previous chapter, and Evangelista Torricelli 
on the last page. Averani, a Florentine bom in 1645, was 
educated at the Jesuits' College in Florence, where he dis- 
played an almost universal genius ; equally distinguished in 
literature and science, he was appointed Professor of Greek 
at Pisa, where he died in 1 707. 

Targioni Tozzetti, a celebrated physician and botanist, 
was bom in 17 12 and died in 1783. At twenty-three years 
of age he was appointed Professor of Botany under Micheli^ 
at Pisa, and afterwards director of the Botanical Garden 
in Florence, where he completed the catalogue of plants. 
Having been made Librarian to the Magliabecchian Library, 
he arranged the vast number of volumes bequeathed to the 
city by that eccentric book collector. Targioni, having 
resigned his place as Director of the Garden, was appointed 
Physician to the Grand Ducal family. He travelled in 
Tuscany to collect materials for his great work on the agri< 
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culture, natural history, art, and antiquities of his native 
country; he suggested measures for the drainage of the 
marshes, and to prevent the frequent inundations from the 
Amo ; but his most important work was his last, on the 
progress of physical science. Fran9esco Redi, the last 
whose name is mentioned in connection with the Tribune of 
Galileo, was bom at Arezzo in 1626, and educated at Pisa; 
he practised as a physician in Florence, and was one of the 
most remarkable observers of his time. His attention was 
chiefly directed to the study of insect life, but he threw light 
on other subjects of natural history : he also contributed to 
maintain the purity of the Tuscan idiom, and is best known 
abroad by his graceful poem, " Bacco in Toscana," in which 
he gives a description of the vines of Tuscany. Redi died 
in 1694, and was buried at Arezzo. 

In rooms adjoining the Tribune of Galileo are many 
physical instruments of great historic value. Conspicuous 
among these is a large orrery, arranged according to the 
Ptolemaic system, which has been lately cleaned and re- 
paired by Cavaliere Meucci of this Museum, who also dis- 
covered it to be the work of Antonio Santucci, cosmographer 
of Ferdinand I., and not Ignazio Dante, to whom it has 
generally been attributed. Santucci made it between the 
years 1588 and 1593. It is a very singular instrument, and 
was brought hither from the Palazzo Pitti, where the meet- 
ings of the Accademia del Cimento used to be held. A 
small brazen Arabic celestial globe is very interesting, as it 
is believed to be one of the oldest existing, bearing date 
1 08 1 : it has Arabic inscriptions. Here also is preserved 
the barometer of Torricelli, an inclined plane belonging to 
Galileo, the chair he sat in ; a chromatic scale invented by 
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Nobili, whose monument is in Sta. Croce, and a medallion 
drawn and coloured by means of electro-chemistry. The 
first galvanometer, likewise constructed by Nobili, as well as 
his first thermo-electric pile. Besides instruments of inferior 
value, there is a case containing all required for experiments 
on attraction by electric currents and the lode-stones. 
Lastly, a large lode-stone, with wires, to obtain the electric 
spark, produced by magnetic action ; on the stand is in- 
scribed, Sotto gli auspici di Leopoldo IL, diede la prima 
scintilla il '^o Geun,, 1832. A, L, Nobili e V, Antinori, 

Among the collection of modem instruments, which is 
gradually increasing, is a galvanometer by which the late 
distinguished Professor Matteucci first discovered the 
currents of magnetism in animals ; Matteucci presented his 
library of scientific books and periodicals to this Museum.* 

On this floor are the lecture rooms, and one large 
room is assigned for a valuable botanical library of five 
thousand volumes, bequeathed by Mr. Philip Barker Webb, 
whose portrait in oil is over the door opposite the entrance. 
Mr. Webb travelled over a large j)ortion of Europe and 
Asia Minor, accompanied by Monsieur BerthoUet; they 
published a valuable work on the Canary Islands, which they 
also visited. In the winter of 1848 Mr. Webb arrived in 
Florence, and he was so much impressed with the value of 
the botanical collection, as well as with the interest taken 
in the Museum by the Grand- Duke Leopold II., that, at his 
death, he bequeathed his ONvn large and rare collection of 
dried plants to this prince, and desired by his will that a 
house he had recently purchased in Paris should be sold, 



* The arrangements of this Museum being subject to change, it has 
been found impossible to give the order of the rooms consecutively. 
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and the profits invested to purchase an annual sum for 
additions to the botanical section of the Museum. 

In another room is an exhibition of the natural products 
used for medicine and art, arranged by the present Director, 
Professor Filippo Parlatore. Though not equal in size to 
the similar collection in Kew, founded by the distinguished 
botanist the late Sir William Hooker, it is as complete. 
Professor Parlatore began this collection, as well as the 
Herbarium of Central Italy, in 1842, and obtained specimens 
of flowers, fruit, and seeds from the botanical gardens 
attached to the Museum, as well as from Italian and foreign 
botanists. When the Professor was one of the jurors at the 
great Exhibitions of Paris and London of 1855, 1862, and 
1867, and at the Italian Exliibition of 1861, he obtained 
great additions to the collection ; and when chosen Director 
of the Museum he sent a circular to the Italian Consuls in 
all parts of the world, to request their assistance in contri- 
butions of natural products from every place in which they 
were stationed. By these means the collection of vegetable 
products has become syigularly rich and important, includ- 
ing specimens preserved in spuits of wine; woods, starches, 
sugars, oils, gums, resins, balsams, textile fibres, &c., with 
manufactures of all kinds, such as ropes, cloths, hats, fans, 
carpets, boxes, and articles of dress, as well as everjrthing 
applicable to medicine or the industrial arts. There are, 
besides, drawings and photographs of various useful^ im- 
portant, or singular plants : the dragon tree of Tenerifie, the 
Mexican cypress, the raphia palm of Madagascar, the palm 
which produces the vegetable ivory, the kauri pine of New 
Zealand, &c — a section of the trunk of this pine is exhibited 
nrhich is nearly eight feet in diameter. 
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Besides these, there is a very rich collection of cereals 
and grasses, such as serve for brooms, matting, &c. ; the 
Italian reed, Arundo donax, so familiar to every traveller 
crossing the Alps into Italy ; the sheaths of the Indian com, 
which, from their elasticity, are used for under-mattresses — 
Sacconi; the Coix lacrymce^ Job's tears, the seeds of which 
are used for rosaries ; the pap)rri of Syria and Syracuse — 
Cyperus Syriacus — on which Professor Parlatore has pub- 
lished a pamphlet to prove this papyrus to be a different 
species from that of Abyssinia and Nubia ; also the tubers 
of the Cyperus esculentus, eaten in Sicily, and from which a 
refreshing drink can be obtained. 

Among the specimens of the bulrush tribe are Tjrpha 
found in marshes all over Europe, and used in Tuscany to 
protect the oil and wine flasks, and for ropes ; also speci* 
mens of Typha angustifolia, Z., which the Sicilian peasants 
use for candles ; and the product of the Palmi di San Pier 
Martire — Chamcerops kumilisy Z., from Algeria and Sicily. 

The Oricello, or Orchell, is a lichen most worthy of 
notice, because of the beautiful amaranth colour obtained 
from it, and from which the family of Rucellai, or Oricellai^ 
who first introduced the dye into Florence, took their name. 
There are good specimens of lichens which grow on the 
lavas of Etna and Vesuvius, collected by Professor Parla- 
tore ; and a fine specimen of the Pietra Napoletana of the 
Apennines, or Fungus Stone, which, when soaked in water 
for a certain time, produces good edible fungi, and whose 
nature has occasioned much discussion among naturalists. 

All these products are arranged in the natural order, be- 
ginning with the Cr3rptogams, proceeding to the Mono- 
cotyledons, and ending with the Dicotyledons. The 

X 
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families to which the plants belong are marked on the cases, 
and each specimen has the common as well as scientific 
name attached, with its locality, the name of the donor, and 
the date. 

The botanical preparations in wax in the room at the 
head of the staircase are especially interesting ; the natural 
proportions are greatly enlarged : in one case is a magnificent 
representation of the anatomical structure of the Truffle; 
also of the Fungus, O'idiutn Tuckerty which causes the vine 
disease, made under the direction of Professor Amid ; as 
well as that of the minute fimgi which attack both the vine 
and the rose: some of the most beautiful of these wax speci- 
mens represent the fecimdation of the Goiu:d and Orchids. 

This collection is one of the richest in Conifera and 
Gnetacese, illustrated by Professor Parlatore in his mono- 
graph of these families of plants, which forms part of the 
great work — the Prodromus — of De CandoUe. There are 
also various specimens of cottons, with coloured illustra- 
tions; and woods and fruits of Borneo, contributed by 
Signor Odoardo Beccari. China, Japan, and Australia are 
all here represented, with rare specimens firom Central 
Africa, Angola, and Benguela, added by the German 
naturalist, Mr. Welwitsch. 

Beyond the rooms containing the collection of plants and 
vegetable products, is the valuable Herbarium of the 
Museum, which owes its existence to Professor Parlatore. 
Several small Herbariums of peculiar value are kept in the 
Director's private apartment, all of which have been col- 
lected by botanists prior to Linnaeus. 

The Herbarium of Andrea Cesalpino is supposed to be 
/the oldest in existence ; its date is about 1563. Cesalpino 
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#as bom at Arezzo, in 15 19, and became Professor of 
Botany and Medicine in his native city : he was afterwards 
chosen physician to Pope Clement VIII., and died in Rome 
in 1603. He was one of the first who arranged his speci- 
mens according to classification founded on the organization 
and fructification of the plant. His Herbarium, preserved 
in the Florentine Museum, was made for one of the Toma- 
buoni family, as appears in a letter written by him from 
Pisa in 1563. The specimens, which are very small, are 
pasted on half-sheets of strong, coarse, white paper, which 
Professor Parlatore has had bound into folio volumes. Each 
specimen has its Greek, Latin, and Italian name, written by 
Cesalpino himself; there is no attempt at systematic no- 
menclature, and nothing of s)rstem visible in the arrange- 
ment, but an index in the collector's handwriting is prefixed 
to the volume. This Herbarium belonged to the Palatine 
Library until 1844, when the Grand-Duke Leopold II. 
presented it to the Museum of Natural History. 

The Herbarium of Pier Antonio Micheli is no less valu- 
able. Micheli, bom in Florence in 1699, died in 1737. 
His volumes of manuscripts and drawings were pnrchased 
for the late Professor Targioni Tozzetti ; among these last 
are a vast number of coloured drawings of fungi : Micheli 
was the first to discover these were real vegetables, and he 
has been called the precursor of Linnaeus. His Herbarium 
was bought from the Targioni's family by the Grand-Duke, 
in 1845, to increase the collections in this Museum. 

A small volume is preserved here, containing a few 
plants, with their names in autograph, by Lmnseus, Thun- 
berg, Swartz, and Acharius.* 

* Charles de Lixm^ (linnseus), bom at Roeskilde, Sweden, 1707; 
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The central Herbarium of the Florentine Museum is very 
rich in European and African specimens, and is arranged 
with the utmost care and ingenuity, so as to enable the 
student to find any specimen he requires with the greatest 
feicility. The system followed in the arrangement of the 
whole is that of De Candolle. 

Near the Lecture-room Professor Giglioli has this year 
(X877) arranged a collection of all the vertebrated Fauna of 
Italy, ranging from the Alps to the lower regions and islands 
of South Italy, including Sardinia, which exhibit a remarkable 
combination of Arctic and African t3^es. There are good 
specimens of the wild boar, ibex, moufflon of Sardinia, 
chamois, wolf, fox, badger; hares and ermines in their 
winter and summer skins, seal, otter, marmot, porcupines, 
hedgehogs, mice, &c. There are also many bats ; one small 
variety of African type, with a savage bull-dog countenance, 
inhabits the church of San Lorenzo in Florence. Two 
others make their home in the cathedral. The birds are 
well represented; eagles, owls, including the little 'Chiti* 
owl, whose cry is so familiar to the traveller in Italy, falcons, 
crows, many singing and marsh birds, and a beautiful sped- ■ 
men of the flamingo from Sardinia. The serpents, tortoises, 
toads, and lizards are also here ; some very laige specimens 
of the dolphin, the old Greek type, and the Mediterranean 
shark, the ray-fish. Torpedoe or electric fish, the sturgeon, 
tunny fish, also the Luphotis Cepedianus^ a very singular 



died in 1778. Charles Peter Thunberg, Swedish botanist, pupil of 
Linnaeus^ professor at Upsala; died 1798. Olaus Swartz, bom 1760; 
died 18 1 7. Eric Acharius, bom in Sweden 1 75 7, one of Linnseua^s 
best pupils ; died at Upsala in 1819. 
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fish, of which this is the only specimen hitherto found in the 
Mediterranean. 

The Museum also contains the Herbarium of Mr. Webb, 
comprising 1,062 packets of plants, which include 80,000 
species. Besides Mr. Webb's Herbarium there are those of 
Pavon, Labillardibre, Desfontaines, and Mercier. Favon 
made his collection in Peru and ChilL Labillardifere 
accompanied La Perouse on his expedition to New Hol- 
land. He was taken prisoner by the Dutch, and his collec- 
tions were brought to England; but, through the generous 
intervention of Sir Joseph Banks, they were restored to 
Labillardifere without being opened; lest, as Sir Joseph 
wrote to Jussieu, **a single botanical thought should be 
taken from him who had gained them at the risk of his own 
life." Labillardifere died in 1834, and his Herbarium was 
bought by Mr. Webb. It is especially valuable, because 
containing the description of each plant in Labillardi&re's 
own handwriting, afterwards published in his works. 

Ren^ Desfontaines was the master of De Candolle ; he 
collected 1,600 species in Tunis and Algeria, and discovered 
300 new ones. Mr. Webb purchased his Herbarium for 
6,000 francs. Philippe Mercier was a Genoese. 

The Botanical Museum has also a rich collection of fossil 
plants, some of which are wanting in the botanical cabinets 
of the capital cities of Europe. This collection was begun 
hy Professor Parlatore, and possesses already more than 
4,000 valuable specimens. Among these, the most note- 
worthy are the fossils of the Carboniferous formation from 
the mines of Mercurio di lano, near Volterra, and the fossil 
plants from the vicinity of Sinigaglia ; those of the Travertine 
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and of the Miocene formation of Tuscany, and from many 
formations in other parts of Italy, including the Permian 
formation of the Brescian territory. The splendid collection 
of large palms from the country around Verona and Vicenza 
formerly belonged to the naturalists Massalongo and Visiani; 
the impressions of plants from the lava of the Island of 
Lipari ; those from the supposed Carboniferous strata of the 
Tarantaise which shine like silver, because covered by a 
strata of talc, are all important ; as well as the great collec- 
tion from the Miocene of Switzerland, illustrated by Pro- 
fessor Heer, with many fossil impressions from the Carboni- 
ferous strata of France, Belgium, England, and Germany; 
those from the Tertiary of New Zedand, and the models in 
plaster of many fruits and imique specimens, with stems of 
trees from all parts of the world. 

The celebrated wax anatomical preparations on the second 
floor of this Museum are especially interesting. This 
art was first brought to perfection by a Sicilian noble, 
Gaetano Giulio Zumbo, bom in Syracuse, 1656. The 
report of his wonderful skill in wax-modelling having reached 
the ears of the Grand-Duke Cosimo III., Zumbo was invited 
to Florence ; some time later he left Tuscany for Marseilles, 
where he lived under the patronage of Louis XIV., and 
died in 1703.* The anatomical preparations of the struc- 
ture of the torpedo, illustrate the experiments made by 
Tain and Matteucci on animal electricity. The representa- 
tions in wax of the magnified anatomy of the lobster, cuttle- 
fish, earth-worm, and the tongues of molluscs, are wdl 



* Several smaU waxen figures of Zumbo have already been 
tioned in the description of the Bargello and Pitti Palace* 
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deserving of attention; there is likewise the egg in the 
several stages of the chicken's development ; the anatomy 
of various types of vertebrated animals, the cat, goat, rabbit, 
codfish, &c. In adjoining rooms are exhibited specimens 
of human anatomy, among which are wax models of the 
muscles, ligaments, and cartilages, and of skeletons ; the 
last are, however, of small value, since the reality can be so 
easily procured. 

The zoological, anatomical, and mineralogical collections 
are all on the same floor. The visitor passes through a 
succession of small rooms containing a large collection of 
insects, under the care of Professor Targioni Tozzetti, who 
represents the third generation of a race of illustrious 
naturalists ; beyond the insects, are corals and madrapores ; 
and finally the Mammalia of Italy, admirably prepared. In 
2>ne room is a remarkably fine example of the Tuscan wolf; 
also a good specimen of the wild boar of the Maremma, the 
moufflons or wild sheep from Sardinia and Corsica, and 
very fine specimens of fish from the Mediterranean, both 
stufied and preserved in spirits; the globo-cephalus, with 
Its skeleton, and the pilot-whale found at Orbitello. 

The collection of birds is tolerably large, and remarkably 
well preserved. 

The palaeontological collection from Central Italy is ex- 
tremely valuable. It was first formed by order of the 
government from materials already existing in the Museum, 
and in the third Scientific Congress held in Florence, a reso- 
lution was passed, to add minerals and geological specimens 
from all parts of Italy, to be arranged geographically, ac- 
cording to the geological divisions of the Peninsula, — the 
fossils following the rock specimen of each formation, and 
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the minerals in like manner illustrating the formation, and 
arranged according to a consecutive system. That part 
which exhibits the minerals of all countries is very rich, 
though less remarkable for number or variety than for the 
beauty of the specimen. Those from the Island of Elba are 
among the most valuable of the whole collection. The 
Museum has been lately enriched by the addition of that of 
Prince Demidoff. 

The geological collection, under the direction of Professor 
Ancona,is in two divisions — the general collection, and that 
intended to exhibit the rock formations of Italy. The most 
important specimens belonging to the first of these divisions 
are those from Hungary — Kaiserstiihl — and those from Egypt 
recently presented to the Museum. As an appendix to these 
collections, is a yet incomplete collection of geological speci- 
mens applied to the useful arts, the most important of which 
are the Italian marbles, cut and polished, which received the 
Premium at the London Exhibition of 1861. 

The Palaeontological Museum of Central Italy, on the 
ground-floor, consists chiefly of fossil mammalia, but it is also 
well supplied with other fossils from the Tertiary deposit, the 
Pliocene portion of which, Professor Cesare d'Ancona is now 
illustrating. An important part, for the beauty and number 
of the specimens, are the fossils from the Pietra-forte, Upper 
Cretaceous. Some fossils from the Secondary formatioB 
of Tuscany, almost unique of their kind, were collected by 
the exertions of the former Professor, Cocchl 

This collection has been noticed by some of the 
most eminent European naturalists, especially by the late 
Dr. Hugh Falconer, who has published numerous observa- 
tions on the fossils of the Florentine Museum. 
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The celebrated fossil human skull from the neighbourhood 
of Arezzo is preserved here, as well as other specimens of 
great value, such as those of the— 
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The collection has lately been enriched by fine specimens 
of the great bird of New 2^ealand, the Dinornis, and several 
allied genera. D, giganieus^ from the post-pliocene deposits 
of Canterbury, New Zealand, is a wonderfully perfect speci- 
men. Except one example in the Museiun of Milan, it is a 
unique specimen in Italy. 

The Mus«um is chiefly distinguished — ^for its collection of 
Physical Instruments; for Mr. Webb's Herbarium and 
Library ; for the fossil bones from the Val d' Amo Superiore, 
and Inferiore, contained in the Palaeontological Museum; for 
the complete collection of Vicentine Fossils, and for the 
wax models of anatomical structures. 

Attached to the building, and adjoining the Boboli, is the 
Botanic Garden. It was commenced by the Grand-Duke 
Pietro Leopold©, a few years after the foundation of the 
Museum, and was considerably enlarged by Ferdinand II I. , 
whose favourite study was botany, and who therefore added 
the hot-houses, -and enriched the garden with a collection of 
foreign plants, some of which were imported by the Botanist 
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Raddi, sent by Ferdinand to explore the vast Empire of 
Brazil Under the direction of Professor Ottaviano Tar- 
gioni Tozzetti, and by the aid of the gardener Bemi, and 
afterwards of the gardeners Giuseppe and Antonio Piccioli, 
the gardens were entirely re-formed and nearly doubled in 
extent; and in 1842, when Professor Parlatore was called 
to the Chair of Botany, they again underwent improve- 
ments to adapt them better for scientific study. One part 
of the garden is assigned to the sexes of plants, illustra- 
tive of the natural system ; another to represent the flora of 
China and Japan, and to assist in the study of geographical 
distribution ; another part to plants from the temperate and 
frigid zones of America and Europe. 

This garden is especially distinguished by the great num- 
ber of specie, which have increased fix)m 826^ which they 
were in 1842, to above i« 1,000. There is a fine collection 
of Palms, Cycadeae, Conifers, Tree-ferns, Aroideae, Orchids, 
Draconae, Maranite, &c. Among the rare plants are, the 
Pachira, Anda, Hura, Psidium, Pandanus and Cycas, Arau- 
caria, and various species of Cinnamon, Quassia, Cinchona, 
Ipecacuanha, Coca, Nux vomica, Nepenthes, Bursera gum- 
mifera, Anacardium, Mango. 
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